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HE telephone rang. The gray- 

haired man with the red cheeks 

and the closely trimmed gray 

mustache went on studying his 

reports. The telephone rang 

in, somewhat longer and more insist- 

. But save for a reflexive jerk of 

right shoulder as of one who had 

y killed an impulse to do some- 

, there was no movement to answer 

part of the gray-haired man at 

desk. The phone rang for the third 

This time the man at the desk 

delivered himself of a wincing shrug, 

about his office as if looking for 

something to throw at somebody, and not 

being able to find anything that suited 

the needs of the moment, exclaimed, 

“Wha’s th’ mather wi’ thot mon, always ringin’ th’ 
dom telephone !” 

Then it was that Andy McMann, superintendent 
of the Golden Gander Mills of the Paragon outfit, 
jerked the receiver off the hook, and with some show 
of petulance, said, “Well-well-well, what do you want? 
.. . Eh? . . . Charley Compson? . Sandy 
Mandy? . . . I don’t know’s I can spare th’ time this 
mor-rning—but send him up.” 

“It’s gettin’ so a mon,” grumbled Andy to himself 
on hanging up, “don’t have time for nothin’ else but 
gashin’ wi’ all these sales fellers. Thick an’ pesterin’ 
as flies on a horse’s hocks!” 

Andy then proceeded to check up his reports. These 
small clerical duties were to Andy very fatiguing. 

required of him a certain amount of concentra- 
tion of the kind that was proof against interruption. 
And Andy had always found it exceedingly hard to 
concentrate, with a half dozen distracting things going 
on about him. He had no more than found the place 
where he had left off to answer the phone, and settled 
down to casting up a column of figures he had set 
down on the margin of one of his reports, when the 
buzzer on his desk told him that his caller was waiting 
at the door to be admitted. 

“It’s gettin’ so a mon’s got to have somebody pes- 
terin’ aboot all the time!” grumbled the superintendent 
of the Gander Mills as he thrust his reports in his 
desk. He then walked to the door and admitted 
Charley Compson, of the O. K. Mandy Appliance Co. 
For those not familiar with this machine house, it 
might be explained that its name was derived from 
the initials of the wheat producing states in the central 
valley. The initial letters, O. K. M. N. D., which had 
been contracted into O. K. Mandy, stood for the states 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas. And Charley Compson, who, as everybody 
knows, has long served the trade in many capacities, 
was the prophet of the house of Mandy. 

“Hello, Andy, you old son of a gun!” said Charley, 
with his customary heartiness. Charley was one of 
these fellows who used the same manner of approach 
on all his prospects—and got away with it. 

Andy somewhat guardedly proffered his hand, 
turned on a very serviceable shatter-proof smile, and 
accepted Charley’s hail-fellow-well-met pommeling with 
fortitude if not with a responsive kindling of the spark 
of friendship. In truth, Andy was not in a very re- 
sponsive mood this morning; in spite of the prop smile 
on his face, his eye was fishy with furtive suspicion. 

Andy knew Charley Compson very well. He knew 
him so well, if the truth be known, as to recognize the 
fact that every gush of Charley’s gushing geniality 
had a distinct money value which somebody would have 
to pay for. And it naturally made Andy nervous to 
see Charley running up such a big bill in his own 

It seemed to indicate that Charley intended to 
collect this bill from Andy. 

Therefore, Andy was wary. He reminded one of 
4 dog in the act of being decoyed by the empty hand 
of the dog catcher, so that, a collar being slipped over 
his head, he could be led off to the pound. 

“Have you heard the big news?” gushed Charley 
from his trained geyser of enthusiasm. 


ANDY was negatively noncommittal. His eye was 
not dimmed by the mists from Charley’s gushing 
geyser of enthusiasm. 

“Knockin’ ’em stiff from A to Z! Bowlin’ ’em over 
1-2-3-4!” announced Charley with four cracking snaps 
of his fingers. 

Still Andy saw no reason why he should shift out 
of reverse. 

“You know what Abe Presswick says?” asked Char- 
ley with a momentous inflection in his voice. 

—_—_——— 
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eandy Tandy 


By J. & Diffenderfer 


A further portrayal of certain phases of the milling industry 
as exemplified in the personnel of the Golden Gander 


Milling Co. and some few of its associates 


Abe Presswick was known among millers as the 
superintendent of the Melloday Mills. It was the Mel- 
loday Mills that went into the market with its brand, 
Melloday Maid, and consistently skimmed off a pre- 
mium of 25c on every barrel of its output—a fact that 
intrigued, not to say baffled, the Melloday Mills com- 
petitors, as was evidenced in the oft heard expression 
of said competitors, “How the hell do they do it?” 

It is quite evident that some of the credit of this 
signal achievement would girdle the ponderous brow 
of Superintendent Presswick, since the only thing Abe 
was modest about was his modesty. He had so little 
of it that he could easily be modest about what he 
had without overworking it at all. As a matter of 
fact, Abe rather allowed the impression to gain cur- 
rency that it was his consummate skill as a miller 
that was responsible for the enviable position of Mel- 
loday Maid in the market. And once that impression 
was established, he saw to it that its refulgence was 
not allowed to become dim from lack of polishing. 


[IN view of these facts, it can readily be understood, 

then, that the prestige of Abe Presswick in the 
operating end of the industry was such that an in- 
dorsement coming from him was often used as a 
crowbar to pry open the clasp that bound the mill- 
owner’s pocketbook. While Andy was extremely dubi- 
ous as to whether Abe Presswick had the ability to 
endow his product with mysterious virtues that could 
not be discovered even in laboratory analyses, still the 
preferential attitude on the part of the consumers of 
Melloday Maid was a fact that could not be contro- 
verted, and it thus behooved Andy to heed the pur- 
port of Superintendent Presswick’s words. 

“Abe’ll tell you,” said Charley with measured em- 
phasis, “that he ain’t never slept so sound in his life 
as he has since he put in our Sandy Mandy.” 

“Sandy Mandy?” queried Andy, pricking up his 
ears both from the mellifluous Scottish flavor of the 
name, and curiosity over the fact that Superintendent 
Presswick’s nights, because of it, had become one un- 
interrupted soporific revel. 

“You said it—Sandy Mandy!” declared Mr. Comp- 
son, stimulated by the faint show of interest on the 
part of his prospect. “Sandy Mandy, if you only 
knew it, is the only real—the only big—name in mill- 
ing today. And you bein’ the progressive miller you 
are,” cajoled Mr. Compson with cunning suavity, “I 
know you'll be one of the first to recognize the peculiar 
value of this wonderful appliance—no, no!” said Char- 
ley in quick alarm when he detected signs of skittish- 
ness on the part of his prospect. “I don’t expect you 
to put in one of my Sandy Mandies because, well, you 
know how I am thata way, Andy? I ain’t the one 
that’d sell anybody, least of all you, a machine that a 
man didn’t think was worth the money. You know 
how I am thata way?” 

Yes, Andy knew how Charley Compson was that 
way. Charley had once sold Andy his own watch 
which he had secretly lifted from Andy’s vest pocket— 
and kept the money, claiming that a man who was so 
tight as to beat a salesman into submitting to the 
sale of a $200 watch for $5 ought to be made to pay 
for his acquisitiveness. Andy had been deeply 
chagrined, not to say pained, when he had learned that 
he had paid out good money for his own watch, which 
he did not recognize in Charley’s hands. 

Selling something to somebody was a passion with 
Charley. It had always been a passion with Charley. 
Those familiar with the circumstances surrounding 
Charley’s rearing well remember the difficulty Char- 
ley’s parents experienced in keeping their son supplied 
with nursing bottles because of his persistent habit of 
bartering the bottles off to the junkman for a few 
pennies. 


“How long have we known each other, 
Andy?” asked Charley, slyly invoking 
their past friendship in an effort to bring 
about a more amenable frame of mind 
in his prospect. 

Andy wagged his head noncommit- 
tally. 

“*’Member when you put in that sec- 
ond 20 run of stone over at the old Sil- 
ver Spray—you called it then—right 
after the explosion? I’se talkin’ to Silf 
Fletcher about you and them old times 
the other day—Silf’s got his John Han- 
cock down for two Sandy Mandies 
a’ready,” said Charley, forgetting all of 
a sudden about them old times. “Can’t 
keep ’em off with a club—naw, we can’t 
keep ’em off. They will have their Sandy 
Mandies. Plant’s runnin’ behind on orders every day !” 
said Charley, spitting, so to speak, on his bait. 

“All right,” said Andy, somewhat testily, conceding 
Charley a tactical victory, “why don’t you tell me 
what your dom machine is an’ what it’ll do?” Andy 
was a trifle sore because he felt that he had been 
tricked into his present position of compromise by 
certain sentimental allusions which had penetrated one 
of the very few soft spots in his makeup. 

“Sandy Mandy,” said Charley, slowly and distinctly, 
recognizing Andy’s acquiescence, “is the greatest little 
machine for its size in the world today. Remember, 
now,” admonished Charley, “I don’t want you to think 
you’ve got to buy one of these great little machines. 
But listen: As its name indicates, it’s a machine de- 
signed to take all the sand and small stones out of 
wheat. Do you realize,” said Charley, “that of all the 
machines on the market today designed for the pur- 
pose of cleaning wheat, not one of ’em gets those little 
stones just about the size of a grain of wheat. And 
there’s a lot of ’em—a lot of stones like that!” 

Whether he did or did not believe this statement, 
Andy gave no sign. Mr. Compson, however, for pur- 
poses of strategy, took it upon himself to assume that 
Andy didn’t believe there were a lot of stones and 
sand in wheat. 

“You don’t believe that, do you? All right. Tell 
me then, what knocks your first break corrugations so 
quick? your coarse germ corrugations? pits your coarse 
middling rolls so quick? runs up your grinding and 
corrugating bill twice what it ought to be?” Charley 
paused, threw his head back in a histrienic pose and 
gravely, almost sadly, surveyed Andy out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. “Sand!” he announced in a hushed 
voice. “Sand!” 

“When you’re grinding top wheat, what is it that 
mysteriously sends your ash way up out of sight 
sometimes? What are those little shiny particles you 
see in your flour sometimes under the testing lamp? 
the grit you sometimes get in your teeth when you 
are eating breakfast food?” Again Mr. Compson as- 
sumed a theatrical stance, thumped Andy’s desk, and 
in a tense voice said, “Sand! sand!” 


“TO hear you talk,” interposed Andy mildly, “a 
mon’d think we’re makin’ buildin’ material in- 
stead of flour.” 

“I knew it,” declared Charley to nobody in particu- 
lar, “he don’t believe it! No, sir, he don’t believe it! 
All right, Mr. Andrew McMann,” said Charley with 
studied elaborateness and with the air of one who knew 
his ground. “What rolls do you have to get ground 
most often? Tell me that. The rolls at the head of 
your mill, of course. Now why will your first low 
grade rolls, or any other of your smooth rolls whose 
stocks are not directly derived from the breaks, keep 
a good grinding surface for long periods of time, when 
your smooth rolls, whose stocks are derived directly 
from the breaks, quickly need regrinding? Tell me 
that.” 

“Because you have to hit your coarse stocks harder 
to reduce ’em,” said Andy. 

“You’re right—in part. But when you say that, 
you don’t say it all, not by a jugful. The rest of it,” 
said Charley authoritatively, “is that the abrasive 
material—the shattered bits of sand and stone, are 
raising hob with your old rolls. And this abrasive 
material gets in on your mill because no machine 
has heretofore been designed that will effectually re- 
move the sand and stones from wheat. Hence Sandy 
Mandy. The reason your tail rolls don’t wear any 
faster than they do is because the abrasive material 
pulverizes quickly and gets into your flour, and we find 
the tail streams practically free from it. Look at 
your tailing rolls. What’s the answer? Your tailing 
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rolls, in spite of the high grinding pressures to which 
they are commonly subjected, stand up the way they 
do because the grit and sand have practically a]l been 
sifted out of the stocks before they reach the tailings 
system. With our separating and winnowing machines 
we eliminate practically all foreign material from our 
wheat that can be eliminated mechanically. But there’s 
a lot of it gets on the mill yet to wear the grinding 
surfaces of your rolls, run your ash up and one thing 
and another—that is,” said Charley, pausing for breath, 
“if you don’t have a few little Sandy Mandies work- 
ing for you saving the dollars.” 

“Savin’ the dollars, eh?” said Andy, skeptically. 
“What I’d like to know: if all this stuff is in the wheat, 
how does it get there?” 

“Careless handling,” declared Charley. “Piling it 
up along railroad tracks and elsewhere; loading it in 
dirty cars, and so on.” 

“All right,” conceded Andy. “Say there is more 
or less of material of the nature you claim,—and I 
believe you’re right about it,—how is this Sandy 
Mandy of yours going to pick it out?” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Charley boisterously, “he 
wants to know how we do it, does he? Sandy Mandy 
can tell you a lot better than I can,” said Charley the 
shrewd. “Tell you what Ill do: Ill have Sandy 
Mandy pay you a call—” 

“No, don’t bother,” said Andy. “I’m not ready to 
try it yet. I want to think it over first—give it a 
thorough examination before committing myself. I 
don’t even want to know what price you'll make me 
on one.” 

“To equip your mill with Sandy Mandies it'll cost 
you just about what you'll save in corrugating and 
regrinding costs in two or three years’ time.” 

“Yeh, that’s what they all say!” quoth Andy 
McMann. 

“All right, Andy. Have it your own way—have it 
your own way!” said Charley Compson, with the as- 
surance of one who knew his seeds of salesmanship had 
fallen in fertile ground, and that, in the course of time, 
he would reap as he had sown. 

“Well, get out of here now,” commanded Andy, 
simulating gruffness, and administering a well-placed 
kick to that portion of Charley Compson’s rather hulk- 
ing person best designed by nature to receive such 
tokens of esteem. 

“Gone,” said Charley, blithely, as he lumbered 
through the door and shut it behind him. 

Charley regarded that kick of Andy’s as a very 
auspicious manifestation. _ For some reason or other 
it made him happy. In view of this promising state 
of affairs, therefore, Mr. Compson felt that he owed 
it to himself to whistle a few bars of the popular 
song, “Cuddle Close,’ commemorating, as it were, a 
certain attachment—platonic, of course, but none the 
less enticing—with a female named Gladys, who pos- 
sessed, strangely, the power to pull him back from 
his drab autumnal days, to the days when he had 
caused many a beruffled and bustled maid to thrill 
with the potency of his S. A. 


VERY time Andy McMann, superintendent of the 

Gander Mills of the Paragon group, found himself 
on the point of deciding that any machine he had been 
considering for installation would be a worth while 
improvement to his mill, it was his practice to go out 
to an old building known as the “Morgue,” at the back 
of the mill premises, and look at the freaks of a 
dead decade incarcerated there. 

There were some queer looking machines piled 
carelessly around in the confines of the Morgue. They 
constituted a sermon in junk the gist of which was 
that it is but human to err. One of Andy’s favorite 
daymares was to stand in the door of the musty old 
building that harbored so many of his errors of judg- 
ment and figure just how much they had cost the 
company in hard cash, and what the return on that 
sum would be had it been invested in Standard Oil, or 
Pennsylvania, or Carnegie Steel instead. And right 
away he’d lose his enthusiasm for any machine, no 
matter what apparently substantiated claims were 
made for it. 

Tod often Andy had seen extravagant claims crum- 
ble. If he didn’t have concrete evidence that a ma- 
chine offered either lowered his production costs or 
improved measurably the quality of his products, he 
wouldn’t put it in. After many years of experience 
in running a mill he had found it best to keep his 
equipment at the minimum compatible with the pro- 
duction of quality goods. He had learned from long 
experience that there is such a thing as overprocess- 
ing, and that this overprocessing was registered not 
alone in production costs, but in deteriorating quality 
as well. Andy, you see, was a product of the nineties. 

- The fifth of a century extending from 1880 to 1900 
developed some peculiar eccentricities in our national 
life. They were the critical years in the life of our 
republic which correspond to the adolescent period in 
youth—that short interval of maladjustment when the 
mind of the child finds itself in conflict with the wan- 
ton impulses of sex, and when, during the hectic 
struggles for ascendancy that ensue, those emotional 
outbursts occur which are manifested in devious ecten- 
tricities. The 20 years indicated were rife in national 
vagaries and extravagances. These were evident in 


every phase of our national life. We were swayed by 
fantastic ethical reforms, the symptoms of a disturbed 
national balance reflecting the unstable temperament 
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of the individual. We housed ourselves in grotesque 
architectural gorgons; and between 1890 and 1900 we 
evolved some fantastic mechanical devices in the mill- 
ing industry which were quickly adopted and as quick- 
ly discarded to make way for other devices for which 
more pretenticus c)».ms were made. 


NDY had, therefore, emerged from the decade re- 

ferred to, a badly battered but much wiser man. 
This era of prodigal reform was succeeded as a nat- 
ural reaction by a period of conservatism, and Andy, 
as a matter of course, became a conservative just at 
that time when, in the lives of most men, convictions 
begin to lose some of their fluidity and start to solidify. 
So, at present, we find him rather more of a conserva- 
tive than is good for the industry of which he is a 
praiseworthy exponent. 

Such being the case, it naturally takes a lot to 
convince Andy that he should alter his present ar- 
rangement of mill machines, and when he is in doubt 
as to what action to take, he likes to discuss matters 
with Squint Bascom. 

Andy sets great store by Squint. His high esti- 
mate of Squint’s judgments in things mechanical had 
long antedated the episode of the tin dust collectors; 
but when Squint, in one of his moments of painful 
candor, had told Andy that the tin dust collector in 
which Andy had placed so much confidence and not a 
small portion of his savings was a delusion and a 
snare—a statement which subsequently proved to be 
correct—it was the last time that Andy had openly 
questioned the astuteness of Squint’s judgment. The 
circumstances were these: 

Andy, like most millers at some time or other in 
their careers, had been intrigued by the possibilities 
of the air current in promoting the nation’s health and 
happiness by furnishing the people thereof more and 
better patent flour. And like many another miller, 
he was not cognizant of the fact that the air current 
is trickier than a troupe of wild monkeys, because of 
its capriciously fluctuating density factor. 

Before very long, Andy, obsessed by the sanguine 
mania that seemingly afflicts all mill inventors, had 
in his own mind solved once and for all the perplexing 
problem of dust collecting. He had so disciplined the 
dust motes, as he fondly believed, that they’d line 
themselves up like an army of tiny soldiers, and under 
the impetus of one of his trained air currents they’d 
march right into the muzzle of his tin dust collector, 
and then march right out of its bottom port into a 
conveyor that had been placed there to catch them. 
But the trouble with Andy’s discipline was that it 
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didn’t affect all the dust motes in the same degree. 
They would all march right into the muzzle of the 
collector all right; but once inside a goodly portion 
of them mutinied and insisted in marching out of the 
top of Andy’s machine back into the mill again and 
mussing up the surrounding scenery, and it was in a 
vain endeavor to foil the escape of these insubordi- 
nates that Andy had exhausted his patience, his me- 
chanical ingenuity and, more painful still, had greatly 
reduced the capacious dimensions of his purse. 

“Th’ trouble wi’ this dom machine,” Andy had said 
to Squint one day, “is that th’ air gets all wore out 
rushin’ around in there. I’ve got to get some fresh 
from the outside before I can make it work like it 
ought.” 

Squint, with his left eye narrowed, had looked u 
at Andy skeptically. Squint was always haptionl 

“What do you mean, wore out?” said he, in that 
disconcertingly direct way he had. It was plain that 
Squint didn’t believe that air could ever wear out. 
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“Why, wore out,” said Andy, “just like anything 
else gets wore out. Everything that works has got 
to have rest!” “ 

“Oh, does it?” Squint had said in that innocent 
way of his. “Say,” said he, “wouldn’t it be tough if 
the air would take a notion to rest itself up all at 
the same time? They’s so—so dam much of it!” 

Squint’s ironic humor was a delicate instrument. 
You would never suspect that Squint, a big, rawboned 
rather cadaverous faced individual, was such a con- 
summate master of fence. So deft was his parry and 
thrust that you never knew when the button was off 
his blade. You never knew whether his was a slap 
or a caress. The employment of this subtle instru- 
ment of chastisement indicated the rather fine men- 
tality which was Squint’s, just as it does in men who 
know how to draw the sting of irony with the poultice 
of humor. It just goes to show that you never can 
tell a great deal about a man by his outer appearance, 

For in spite of his unpromising exterior, Squint 
Bascom was a very intelligent man—not in words s0 
much as in attitude and ideas. And in nothing was 
this intelligence more patently evidenced than in his 
attitude toward life—in the defining of personal rela- 
tions through the medium of the mechanical principles 
of alignment and balance. 

To Squint, men and machines had very much in 
common. Dynamics and motivation, as exemplified 
through the principles of alignment and balance, were 
very much the same. In either man or machine, mis- 
alignment meant waste of energy, futility of effort. 
The prerequisite of a high-speed machine was delicate 
balance, and the same was true with the mentality of 
a man. The delicately balanced brain was the high- 
speed brain. Lacking balance, a brain forced beyond 
a certain speed of accomplishment developed a rack- 
ing, wrecking eccentricity. 

Squint knows that most ills of men and machines 
can be traced directly to the fundamentals of align- 
ment and balance; and, moreover, that the principles 
= alignment and balance are fundamental in universal 
aw. 

“Squint” was a nickname that had been fixed on 
Peter Bascom by his associate millwright workers of 
another day, because of his habit of looking at most 
things as though he were sighting along the top of a 
gun barrel. He had developed this squint through his 
practice of “sighting” the edge of a board in making 
it up into a wooden spout in the days when wooden 
spouting was more generally used in mills, and when 
less of it was milled to spouting dimensions than it 
is today. In Squint’s habit of squinting is disclosed 
the key of his character; it is accuracy. Because he 
looks and thinks with. greater accuracy than most peo- 
ple, Squint’s knowledge of things is more exact and 
pertinent than the knowledge of most people, and he 
is more discerning, too. 

Squint is thus enabled to tell pretty well just what 
sort of a hat the president of Paragon Milling is 
wearing, even though he hasn’t seen him for several 
years. He is even able to deduce the fact that at 
some time and place the president of Paragon Milling 
had used the phrase “speculative tendencies are 
rampant.” And the reason Squint deduces these things 
is because from long observation he has learned that 
what the president of Paragon Milling wears and 
says and does sifts down through the organization of 
which he is the head, to be gathered up, even as a 
magnet gathers up iron filings, by young Elmer Bun- 
sonby, assistant sales manager of the Gander Mills, 
who reinvests it with some small fraction of its orig- 
inal significance, and retails it again whenever cir- 
cumstances permit. But these cast off bits of star 
dust do not scintillate in the personality of young 
Elmer, even if he is, as he proudly considers himself 
to be, a big business man type. Squint recognizes at 
once the incongruousness of young Elmer’s hat, which 
makes Elmer look silly, just as he recognized certain 
discrepancies in Elmer’s response to the casual salu- 
tation by Squint of “How’s business, Elmer?” The 
logical answer for Elmer to have made under the cir- 
cumstances would have been “All right,” or “Rotten.” 
But he answered neither. He chose to analyze the 
situation thus: 

“Business?” inquired Elmer with that bright alert- 
ness that characterizes a rat terrier looking into 4 
rat hole after a rat, “I’ll tell you how it is just now, 
Squint. There’s a—a slight—ah—well, you might say— 
a—ah—iittle uncertainty in—ah—the market. The fact 
of the matter is,” said Elmer rounding into the 
stretch, “speculative tendencies are rampant.” 

“Oh,” said Squint with that delicate irony, “they 
are rampant?” 

“Yes,” reiterates Elmer positively, “speculative 
tendencies are rampant—awful rampant!” 


IKE all millwrights, Squint is an inveterate pes 

simist. He is always looking for the worst, so he 
is never surprised, no matter what happens or how 
serious it is. Millers, in Squint’s estimation, do not 
rank very high. They are an inept lot who some way 
have the knack of getting through life by virtue of 
a tack hammer, a pair of pliers and a bit of wire. 
They are always borrowing tools, and if they do hap- 
pen to return them, the tools will be in such a condi- 
tion that no mechanic would think of using them with- 
out sharpening them. i 

“Charley Compson tells me you’re going to put ” 
a Sandy Mandy,” said Squint, (Continued on page 733.) 
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AT LONG LAST 

HE Millers’ National Federation last week took 

the first definite step toward organizing the mill- 
ing industry in a defensive and offensive campaign in 
the cause of white flour and its products. By unani- 
mous vote at its semiannual meeting at Chicago, it 
not only reasserted its indorsement. of the National 
Food Bureau but approved plans of its special com- 
mittee on publicity to take that organization under 
protection of the Federation and conduct it hereafter 
as a sponsored and related but independent activity. 

From time to time through the past twenty years 
the Federation has appointed committees to consider 
the possibilities of promotional campaigns, but in 
every instance until now the activities of such commit- 
tees ceased with the submission of their reports. The 
present committee, headed by Frank J. Allen, of Wi- 
nona, Minn., was not content with surveying the field 
and reporting the extent of impossibilities confronting 
milling, but found in the minor and wholly experimen- 
tal effort of the millers of central Kansas a foundation 
upon which it believed there was the possibility of 
building a strong organization comparable with those 
which have so well served other industries. It so re- 
ported to the Federation and its report was adopted. 

Definite plans for co-ordinating the work of the 
National Food Bureau with the Federation and equip- 
ping it to work in an enlarged field have not yet been 
fully developed. Recently, H. T. Corson, director of 
the Bureau, visited the millers of the Northwest and 
secured their tentative assurances of support in ex- 
tending its efforts into that field. 

It is probable that, on the principle of walking 
before attempting to run, the Bureau’s activities will 
for the next several months be supervised by a direc- 
torate composed of millers of the Northwest and 
Southwest, with the Federation represented on the 
board and giving official approval to activities and 
plans. Sydney Anderson, president of the Federation, 
doubtless will be invited to serve as president of the 
Bureau. 

The National Food Bureau has been since its or- 
ganization a year ago an interesting experiment in in- 
dustrial publicity. Impatient of the apparent inability 
of milling as a whole to strike any sort of blow in de- 
fense of white flour against attacks on its food value 
and healthfulness, a small group of millers of southern 
Kansas at that time decided to see what could be ac- 
complished by local effort. A number of them provid- 
ed a fund of a few thousand dollars and engaged Mr. 
Corson, who previously had made a local success in a 
milk and health campaign, to undertake similar work 
in the cause of white flour. 

Results in publicity and in correction of false ideas 
and theories in the minds of physicians, school teachers 
and editors of newspapers were immediate. So instant 
was the response to the new presentation of old facts 
that within a few months the movement developed far 
beyond the plans of its promoters and became state- 
wide. Kansas, in the matter of its professional opin- 
ion, school instruction and newspaper views, no longer 
believes that white flour increases the number of “little 
white caskets,” destroys the teeth and causes cancer. 
Anti-white flour publicity is a dead issue in that state. 

There is no reason why it should not be equally 
dead throughout the country. This cannot be brought 
about in a day nor in a year, but a start has been 
made along lines already proved to be sound and ef- 
fective. Millers at long last are by way of doing 
Something in the cause of their product. It is not yet 
too late despite the damage already accomplished. 
The products of white flour can be restored to their 
place at the head of the table. 


* * * 


A NEW ONE IN THRIFT 
i ORE time ago the traffic department of a buying 
organization serving a group of bakers discovered 
that when flour is bought basis one point and subse- 
quently ordered shipped to another, the difference in 
freight rates frequently “breaks” at odd cents. Exhil- 
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arated by its success in penny finance, the organization 
instructed millers from whom it bought flour that 
thereafter invoices should take this into account, giv- 
ing the buyer the benefit of odd cents less than three 
and the seller the benefit when over three. Subse- 
quently, directions were so arranged that there were 
never any odd cents for the seller. 

Encouraged to further research by this initial suc- 
cess, the same thrifty individual recently discovered 
that use of transit billing sometimes enables millers 
to reach destinations at a rate of freight technically 
less than the published tariff. “Here,” muttered the 
villain through his whiskers, “is a chance to do myself 
another good:turn.” Which he promptly did by noti- 
fying millers that thenceforth any rate savings effected 
by the use of transit billing must be deducted from 
the price at which the flour is sold. 

Thrifty? One might say so. But certainly quite 
fair and proper if one naturally looks at things that 
way. Some day, however, it is to be hoped that some 
bread retailer will demand from a baker in this group 
a special rebate covering gasoline saved by reason 
of his store being only three miles from the bakery, 
or perhaps because his bread case is near the door 
and the driver’s shoes thus are subject to less wear 
and tear. Thrift, says a ready proverb, is an excel- 


lent quality unless by overdoing it one cheats oneself. 
* * ” 


INAUGURATING A NEW SERVICE 
R. HAYDEN NICHOLS, writing from Vienna, 
Austria, submits the following suggestion for 
broadening the field of The Northwestern Miller into 
what he calls “an institutional trade journal”: 


“Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

“Sir: Not, Mr. Editor, that the Miller isn’t a good 
paper. As a matter of fact, I have seen it taken as 
an authority on milling and baking in more countries 
of the world than one. Every page of it is interesting, 
from the picture on the front to the advertisement on 
the back cover, but there is always the possibility of 
a new department. I have come across something 
charged with possibilities in a millers’ journal, the 
Allgemeiner Miihlen-Markt, published in Vienna, and 
I offer it as representing the patriarchal position which 
a mill journal may occupy. It is in the advertising 
section. One reads: > 

A well situated miller’s daughter with property, 
clever in business, desirous of business of her own. 
In her 20’s. Wishes to enter into honorable mar- 
riage with a mill owner who also has something 
of a mercantile nature. 

A master miller desires to marry a widow or 
a divorced woman, children no objection. Has 
5,000 schillings, and wishes a woman with 800 
schillings. Has a small mill worth 15,000 schill- 
ings. Address “Only Earnest Inquirers.” 

A young and intelligent miller with 100,000 
Czech crowns invested in a mill seeks a well- 
furnished miller’s daughter, with the ultimate idea 
of joining property to buy a mill. 

“May I offer this suggestion for your own and 
readers of The Northwestern Miller’s reaction? There 
may be others who want also to keep the business in 
the family.” 

The Northwestern Miller is confident that its read- 
ers will share its own favorable reaction to Mr. 
Nichols’ helpful suggestion. And, since a column of 
advertisements of the lovelorn obviously offers senti- 
mental rather than ‘commercial possibilities, it will 
engage to print such announcements at one half the 
regular rate heretofore applied only to “situations 
wanted.” For obvious reasons, advertisers under mat- 
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rimonial classification will not be entitled to the spe- 
cial service of the publication’s home and branch 
offices in seeking suitable connections or investigating 
candidates presenting themselves for consideration. 
. * * 
AGAIN—PRICE REFLECTS QUALITY 

HE baking industry is being shaken from center 

to circumference by the demand for higher quality 
bread. Better and yet better bread is demanded not 
only to satisfy the public appetite but to meet the 
increasing competition of cheap loaves and chain store 
sales methods. Apropos of this situation and refer- 
ring especially to our recent comment under caption 
of “Cheap Bread Cheats,” a miller writes that he 
“simply had to get the following off his chest”: 

“Why is it that when bakers are in the market 
for an oven or machinery of any kind, they set out 
to buy the very best on the market? Price does 
not seem to concern them; they travel from town to 
town to see different ovens in operation. They are 
keen on the mechanical end when it comes to buying 
ovens, mixers, dividers, moisture control apparatus, 
trucks, etc. They sincerely seem to try to buy the 
best. But how about flour buying? Do they send 
scouts out in the milling districts to locate the best 
wheat? Are they willing to pay for the best flour, 
the same as we millers are willing to pay for the best 
wheat? When we want good wheat we must pay the 
premium that is demanded for it. We cannot make 
offers, and threaten, and sandbag the wheat sellers. 
We must pay the market. In spite of the low prices 
that have prevailed for flour this year, I can truth- 
fully say that in all my milling experience we have 
never been pounded harder by bakers for low prices 
than we have this year. Few bakers are interested 
in the best grades of flour. Machinery men are partly 
responsible for this. They have told bakers that if— 
they will put in this high speed mixer, or use this or 
that machinery, they can use a cheaper grade of flour. 
It cannot be done. Good bread must be made from 
good flour—yesterday, today, and tomorrow—and it 
will always be so. 

“A baker cannot outsmart a miller. We can buy 
13 protein wheat today at $1.17 per bushel, and we 
can buy it at $1.25 per bushel. What is the differ- 
ence? Both grade 13% protein, and we would be 
giving the baker what we agreed to give him if we 
used the cheaper wheat. Here is a comparison that 
a baker should put some thought on. Suppose he 
says he is buying an eighty per cent patent. What 
does he mean? Eighty per cent of what? Eighty per 
cent of the $1.17 wheat or the $1.25 wheat? Suppose 
he went on the market to buy eighty per cent of man 
power, and two men were put up in front of him: 
Jack Dempsey, weight 200 lbs, and another individual 
who weighed exactly the same but who was soft and 
flabby? Would not eighty per cent of Jack Demp- 
sey’s man power be better than eighty per cent of 
the other fellow? Still, they are both:men and the 
baker would be getting eighty per cent man power in 
either case. The demand for the lower grades of flour 
has been steadily increasing. Bakers claim they want 
the best flour that can be made. They may want it, 
but they are not willing to pay for it.” 

Here is plain language. Most millers will appre- 
ciate the truth in it. Many bakers will fail to do 
so, for many bakers believe that they can “outsmart” 
millers and get more and better flour than they pay 
for. They believe there is such a thing as a high 
quality flour at a low quality price. Once in a thou- 
sand times there may be. The other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times the baker gets what he pays for. 

Curiously enough, while there is no other single 
ingredient which so fully reflects its quality in the 
baked loaf, flour is the one ingredient upon which 
many bakers center their efforts to “outsmart” the 
seller. The quality of the loaf cannot possibly rise 
above the quality of the flour from which it is made, 
and seldom, if ever, does the quality of the flour rise 
above the price paid for it. Yet how many bakers 
persistently try to beat the game? 
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Domestic Demand.—Demand for flour is quiet, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering the volume of unfilled orders held by mills in both the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Spring wheat millers anticipate another spurt in buying if any marked 
strength develops in the wheat market, 
as they believe that many consumers 
have yet to cover their future needs. 
The consensus of opinion, however, is 
that by far the bulk of the year’s busi- 
ness has been done, and that sales will 
not represent much more than one third 
of capacity from now on. Most of the 
current new business is in small or me- 
dium-sized lots for near-by shipment. 
The average of sales last week in the 
Northwest was 55 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of mills, while in the Southwest 
it amounted to 49 per cent. This rate 
was unchanged for the former from the preceding week, but the hard winter wheat 
plants showed a loss of 12 per cent. 

Exports.—Little business is being done in foreign markets. Routine sales to 
Latin America and occasional shipments to continental Europe form the extent 
of the activity at present. The volume of flour exports remains far below normal, 
the Southwest being particularly hard hit. Canadian mills have been reporting a 
slow export business regularly for many weeks, but these reports are belied by re- 
cent figures, which show that Canadian exports of flour during October totaled 
1,170,979 bbls, compared with 898,798 in the same month of last year. In the three 
months ending Oct. 31 total flour exports from Canada were 900,000 bbls greater 
than during the corresponding period of 1927. 

Clears—A considerable portion of the flour sold by spring wheat millers 
last week consisted of clears, one booking of 20,000 bbls being made. This grade, 
which has not been moving freely in the Northwest heretofore, now is supplying 
much of the current market activity. In the Southwest, mills are finding it im- 
possible to supply the demand for high protein clears, which evidentiy are being 
used to strengthen rye flours and wheat flour of low protein content. Second 
clear is reported somewhat easier in the Southwest, but spring wheat mills have 
little to offer and the market is firm. 

Production.—The scarcity of shipping directions is reflected in the production 
figures for last week, which show a loss from the preceding week in all of the 
principal milling centers. With the exception of the Northwest, the output com- 
pares well with the corresponding week of a year ago, but the amount of flour 
sold at this time in 1927 was much less than in 1928, 

Flour Prices——Despite a slightly higher wheat market, flour quotations are 
generally unchanged, mostly as a result of an advance in millfeed values. In 
some instances flour prices were reduced 10c bbl last week. 

Millfeed—Trading in millfeed is active, and prices advanced as much as $3 
ton on bran last week. Mills showed more of a willingness to sell than has been 
the case in other recent weeks, apparently attracted by the high levels. Shorts are 
not in such keen demand as bran, but are in active request, particularly for de- 
ferred shipment. The production of mills is still below the requirements of the 
trade, and, with cold weather approaching, the situation is considered very bullish. 
The present levels are the highest reached since last spring, the movement of 
prices having shown a gradual upward tendency since early in September, when 
bran was around $23@24 ton. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 20.—(Special Cable)—Although mill offers of flour are 
higher, buyers are failing to respond and are filling only immediate needs. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d@35s per 280 lbs ($5.84@5.93 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 35s ($5.93 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 24s 6d ($4.15 bbl), home milled, straight run, 33s ($5.59 
bbl), Minnesota export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl). 

Liverpool.—A small trade in spot lots is being done, but there is practically 
no forward buying. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d@35s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($5.84@6.01 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American 
soft winter patents 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl), 
Australian patent 33s 6d@34s_ ($5.67@5.76 bbl), American low grades 26@27s 
($4.40@4.57 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour business is very small, with buyers continuing to lack con- 
fidence in the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s per 280 
Ibs ($5.42 bbl), Canadian winters 37@39s ($6.27@6.61 bbl), American winters 
40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl). 
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Belfast.—Failing to respond to higher mill offers, buyers are confining their 
activities to spot purchases. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 34 
per 280 lbs ($5.79 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 9d@32s 3d ($5.37@5.45 bbl,) 
American milled Manitobas 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 
bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), home milled, delivered, 36s ($6.10 
bbl). 

ge for flour is slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $6.10@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.42@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents, November- 
January shipment $6.40@6.80 ($5.69@6.05 bbl), February-April shipment $6.50 
@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), Kansas straights, November-January shipment $6.30@ 
6.60 ($5.60@5.87 bbl), February-April shipment $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is active buying of home milled flour, but the imported 
product is very quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.30 per 
100 kilos ($5.60 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75 ($5.99 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour $7.55@7.90 ($6.71@7.03 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Some sales of Canadian top patents are being made at $6.40 
per 100 kilos ($5.69 bbl), but business is generally unsatisfactory. Buffalo and 
southwestern mills are finding it difficult to compete with Canadian and home mills. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.50@6.95: per 100 kilos ($5.78@6.17 
bbl), Canadian export patents $6.20@6.60 ($5.51@5.87 bbl), Kansas patents $6.50 
@6.65 ($5.78@5.90 bbl), Oklahama patents $6.50@6.60 ($5.78@5.87 bbl), Texas 
patents $6.50@6.65 ($5.78@5.90 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06 
@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—As a result of firmer offers, buyers are more inclined to purchase. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.05 per 100 kilos ($6.26 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $6.50 ($5.78 bbl), Kinnesota top patents $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), 
German rye flour $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), English wheat flour $6.40@6.65 ($5.69@5.90 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is active, with an upward tendency. At Liverpool, 
demand is good. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet at London, with prices in the buyer’s favor. Middlings are 
quoted at £8 2s 6d and bran £7 12s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards, afloat, are quoted 
at £7 5s, and for January-April shipment at £7 3s 9d. Demand at Belfast is more 
brisk, as the result of higher market tendency. Demand for pollards is especially 
good. Bran is quoted at £10. , 

OIL CAKE 


The oil cake market at London is firm, with home made cottonseed cake 
quoted at £7 15s, ex-mill, Egyptian £7 10s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is 
steady, with American linseed cake quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate at £12 17s 6d, and 
American cottonseed meal at £11@12. 

OATMEAL 


There is a steady but quiet tone to the oats products market at London. 
Scottish meal is quoted at 40s 6d, ex-store, with continental rolled oats and oatmeal 
at 37s, c.i.f. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 38s 6d, and oatmeal 
at 86s 6d. The Belfast market is firm, with business confined to small lots. Irish 
rolled oats are quoted at 42s 6d@43s 6d, and oatmeal at 38@40s, delivered. 
American rolled oats are offered at 38s, and oatmeal at 36s 6d, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oS! 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 








ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 








NORTHWEST— Nov. 19 Nov. 20 ays per week: 

Nov. 17 Nov.10 1927 1926 NORTH WEST— Nov. 19 Nov. 20 
Minneapolis ...209,783 228,180 298,854 196,505 Nov. 17 Nov.10 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 29,050 29,945 34,155 33,700 Minneapolis ...... 46 50 65 37 
Outside mills*..185,936 267,450 298,920 258,581 Duluth-Superior .. 79 81 92 91 
Outside mills* ... 67 63 70 61 
Totals ....424,769 525,575 631,929 488,786 — iat — — 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 55 57 68 49 
Kansas City ...155,853 154,922 156,329 152,528 SOUTHWEST— — af . 
Atchison ...... 29,525 31,626 28,616 29,857 Kansas City ...... 18 78 79 86 
Wichita ....... 35,965 35,367 34,977 54,950 Atchison ......... 95 102 96 100 
a 40,170 35,925 41,532 34,833 Wichita .......... 57 56 56 86 
St. Joseph . 28,373 29,641 27,273 39,126 Salina............ 86 77 89 90 
Omaha......... 24,123 25,793 24,829 23,848 St. Joseph ....... 49 62 57 2 
Outside millst.. 220,664 235,852 184,950 238,664 Omaha .......... 88 94 90 88 
Outside millst ... 69 74 54 72 
Totals ....529,673 549,126 498,506 573,806 . — —_ — 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— annus. ces ie i - ‘ 
eee 33,100 34,900 24,200 32,100 gt Louis om ABS ee 40 50 
Outsidet .... 45,200 45,900 44,500 52,100 — 52 53 51 60 
Central States{. 80,108 97,629 39,859 36,628  Gentral Statesi .. 59 61 71 55 
Southeast ..... 88,121 92,031 101,321 106,203 southeast ........ 60 63 67 67 
Totals ....246,529 270,460 209,880 227,031 Kvetans ..... 57 60 57 58 

PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... tL eee 29,142 29,267 Portland ......... 89 ae 47 47 
AC ee 23,020 31,045 30,747 25,460 Seattle ........... 49 66 66 54 
Tacoma ....... 47,647 50,207 39,652 38,932 WOOOMES cc cticeess 84 88 70 68 
Totals ....103,801 81,252 99,541 93,659 Average ..... 74 78 60 58 
Pee ee 174,620 226,591 204,238 Buffalo........... .. 70 89 86 
Chicago ....... 37,274 30,803 36,000 36,000 Chicago .......... 93 17 90 90 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 20. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


_ Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.85@ 6.35  $6.10@ 6.70 0 es $6.20@ 6.60 $....@ 7.30 $6.35@ 6.75 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.65  $6.50@ 6.75 7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.65@ 6.25 5.95@ 6.45 eee Je 5.80@ 6.20 -.-@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 6.65@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.50 6.20@ 6.50 a ery 
Spring first clear ............ 4.90@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.15 rh. Peat 5.25@ 5.75 -.-@ 5.90 5.50@ 6.10 coe e Doves 6.05@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.50 err, eee a Bere 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 6.10 Tee Leen 5.95@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 a eee 6.25@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.20@ 5.45 Peek pee 5.35@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.30 o ofas 5.80@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 ee re 6.00@ 6.40 eee @ «ees 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.85@ 5.10 ce ceuses 4.80@ 4.90 4.60@ 5.00 os ss er, leer sun ues ee. eee eer. seat er, ers: cece ooee 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.10@ 6.75 ee ree ree 6.40@ 7.00 Per Ter. ST 6.50@ 6.75 Tt. tre 6.65@ 7.35 6.50@ 7.00 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.60@ 6.20 roy 3 oe oles 5.60@ 6.10 a ee 6.15@ 6.70 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.90@ 6.90 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.95@ 5.40 re See Oe 5.00@ 5.50 — —e ee ee ee, een ces cece 6.15@ 6.30 a 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, White .iccccccsecs 6.45.@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.55.4 o «Mes ~-+-@ 6.95 --@ 7.25 6.70@ 7.05 6.90@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.35 ae a 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.30@ 4.80 4.25@ 4.40 of sce --@ 4.80 +. +-@ 6.20, es, eee 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.40 onan es 64 or Per 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 Becee vice ere =— ss ea $6.75@ 7.00 Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ....... 32@33s eee 

Btratset .scccces 4.80@ 5.80 woe: cece Aer 6.60@ 7.40 8.50@ 8.70 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@7.15 Ontario 90% patentst... $5.60 . 

Cut-OF ..ccccces 6.10@ 6.60 Montana ....... 5.75@ 6.90 7.30@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 ....@6.15 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s eee 


*Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. $140-Ib jutes. 
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Solving a Milling Problem 
I HAVE just thought of a way to bring 
that harmony and unity of action to 
the milling industry, lack of which has 
been deplored these many years. We 
should introduce militarism into the flour 


trade. 
+ + 


(HE military system automatically 
settles all questions of relative rank; 
and on this vital subject there is abso- 
lutely no civilian authority. In_ this 
great industry nearly every worker has 
by now some sort of title, and on all 
sides we see the wildest confusion. 
+ + 

OES a Vice President in Charge of 

Sales Promotion go into dinner ahead 
of the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee? 

Which should be in the center of the 
photograph, the Territorial Sales Man- 
ager or the Second Assistant Sales Man- 
ager from the home office? 

Does one present a Regional Vice 
President to a General Sales Manager, 
or vice versa? 

> + 


MANY a convention dinner has re- 
sulted in disharmonizing the organi- 
zation because the committee in charge 
of arrangements did not know where a 
Director of Sales ought to sit with re- 
lation to a Third Vice President. 
> + 
HE etiquette books neglect the sub- 
ject. The executive committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation, we 
understand, is afraid to tackle it. Noth- 
ing is likely to be done until we turn 
the whole industry over to the Army 
and Navy. They know how to handle 
things like that. 
> + 


The Novel in Desuetude 

HAVING spent an astounding amount 

of time during the past three or 
four months in the reading of the fiction 
of the day, your correspondent is suf- 
focated with romance. No longer will 
it surprise him to learn that “The Story 
of the Bible,” “This Believing World,” 
and other such works are purchased by 
the public in greater volume than novels, 
for the latter are all just alike. 


> + 


SOME day your correspondent is going 
to write some novels himself; and 
they are going to be different. One is 
going to be the first sea story ever writ- 
ten without a brutal bucko mate. I 
have not worked out all of the details, but 
there is going to be one scene where the 
captain says to the polite, Harvard 
graduate mate, who always manicures his 
nails and wears silk underwear: 

“Mr. Montmorency, I am_ worried 
about the boy we took on at Gloucester; 
I fear he is homesick. Couldn’t we get 
up some charades to amuse him? To- 
night I will stand your watch while you 
go to his bedside and read to him from 
my copy of the ‘Critique of Pure Rea- 


son.’ ” 
> + 
NOTHER one is going to be a detec- 
tive story. The harassed chief of de- 
tectives is going to appeal for help to 
Mr. Burlock Sholmes. Mr. Sholmes will 
not smoke a pipe. In fact, he will be 
the president of the antitobacco league. 
After making chemical analysis of the 
usual clues and occupying several chap- 
ters in a dissertation with Watson to im- 
press the reader with the keenness of 
the great detective’s mind, he will arrest 
the wrong man; the real criminal will 
later be found in jail, having been 
pinched by a town constable who saw 
him doing it. 
+ 


ANOTHER is going to be a wild west 

story. Nobody is going to be armed 
or have a gun. The first time the hero 
tries to ride the famous bucking stallion 
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he is going to yell for help, and a rail- 
road brakeman will hold the horse long 
enough for him to get down. And when 
Alkali Ike comes into town with a gun, 
and tries to shoot out the lights, the hero 
will shoot it out with him, but both of 
them will miss every shot a mile. And 
finally Alkali Ike will be driven out of 
town by the tax collector because he 
can’t pay his $2 poll tax. 
> + 

OF course there should be a period 

story with swords and doublets. The 
first time the hero draws a sword to 
avenge a lady’s honor, the villain will 
take his sword away and beat him up 
with a bed slat. And when the queen 
summons the loyal and swaggering cour- 


tier to retrieve her pearl necklace in or- 
der to save her honor, the hero will go 
to a lawyer and bring a respectable suit 
in replevin to get it back, thus saving 
himself much wear and tear. 


+ + 


[THE plot that I seem to be unable to 

revise satisfactorily is that of the 
flapper love story. Undoubtedly there 
are many attractive young girls who’ do 
not smoke, or drink, or neck promiscu- 
ously. As a matter of fact your corre- 
spondent himself knows several. But the 
trouble is that they are just the ones 
who most enjoy reading about such 
things, and it would be rather a cruel 
trick to deprive them of what is pos- 
sibly their only pleasure in life. 





British Plant Bakes American Style Bread 
With American Machinery 


OMETHING of a sensation has 

been caused in England by the in- 

Sstallation of American baking ma- 
chinery in the Lewisham plant of J. C. 
M. Kerslake, who is committed to the 
policy of producing bread closely resem- 
bling the standard bakers’ loaf in Amer- 
ica. This innovation, sponsored as it is 
by a man of Mr. Kerslake’s prominence 
in the British baking industry, has at- 
tracted keen attention and promises to 
arouse imitation. Mr. Kerslake, as pres- 
ident of the British national association 
of bakers, visited this country a year 
ago-and was an honored guest of the 
American Bakers Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago. He toured 
some of the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada, visited many large 
bakeries, and conferred with the leaders 
of the breadstuffs industry. Before 
leaving for home he was widely quoted 
as stating that American bakers’ bread 
was the best bread in the world, and 
upon his return stated that he would 
immediately adopt the American stand- 
ard. 

The formal inauguration of Mr. Kers- 
lake’s newly equipped plant was a no- 
table occasion. It brought together 
many of the most important personages 
in the British industry. It was obvious 
that there was keen interest in the enter- 
prise, and that notwithstanding the voice 
of the alarmist, which had been heard 
ever since first announcement of Mr. 


Kerslake’s proposal, competing bakers 
were determined to assess the value of 
the new methods for themselves. Mr. 
Kerslake afforded them every oppor- 
tunity. He said to them: “I am not 
going to be secretive, but I am going to 
be as frank and open-minded as I found 
the bakers in Canada and the United 
States to be. I mean to invite bakers 
to see my new plant and to give them 
practical working demonstrations by ap- 
pointment.” 


DAY MACHINERY INSTALLED 


To the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, goes 
the honor of having supplied Mr. Kers- 
lake’s new equipment. Writers for the 
British bakery journals describe this ma- 
chinery with enthusiasm. To the Na- 
tional Baker, Liverpool, Mr. Kerslake 
makes this explanation of his venture: 

“As president of the National Asso- 
ciation I was invited last year to attend 
the American Bakers Association con- 
vention at Chicago, and I also visited 
Canada. While over there, I had made 
up my mind to find out if there was 
anything in the manufacture of bakery 
goods, particularly bread, that would be 
beneficial and for the betterment of the 
trade in my own country. After care- 
ful investigation, I soon found out that 
the bakery trade had some years ago 
discovered, after much _ experimental 
work, that if doughs were not properly 
and thoroughly mixed, good bread would 
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PROGRESS in the construction of the $400,000 baking plant for the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., which was begun at Twenty-ninth Street and Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, on July 12, has been made at a rapid rate, as the above picture 


will attest. 


Constructed of steel, with a brick and stone face, it is expected 
that the building will be completed early in 1929. 


Every convenience for the 


comfort and cleanliness of employees, including shower baths, locker and rest 
rooms, and recreation facilities, will be embodied in the plant, one of the finest 


in the Northwest. 


The structure itself will cost $200,000, and an additional 


$200,000 of bakery equipment will be installed. The Zinsmaster Baking Co. 
owns and operates bakeries in St. Paul, Duluth, Superior and Hibbing, and the 
new unit in Minneapolis will be the largest in the group. 
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not be forthcoming, and all the round- 
ing up, molding and proofing could not 
under any circumstances transform a 
poorly mixed dough into really good 
bread. These experiments led to an en- 
tirely new process of dough mixing, and 
from what I could learn, this new proc- 
ess helped to revolutionize the bread 
trade. 

“I also discovered that nearly all the 
bread which I inspected was of a far 
superior quality to that which we were 
making in Great Britain, and it did not 
taste like cake or confectionery, but sim- 
ply was bread that looked better, tasted 
better, and that possessed excellent keep- 
ing qualities. I told the Canadian and 
American bakers attending the conven- 
tion, when I addressed the assembly, 
that I was sure their bread was the best 
I had ever seen, and that when I re- 
turned to my own country I was going 
to manufacture bread on the same lines. 
I made the same statement when I ar- 
rived back in England, and I then fully 
realized how conservative my own coun- 
trymen were, because I had really found 
out how much better we could make 
bread in England. 


A BIRMINGHAM PIONEER 


“Shortly after my return to England, 
I was agreeably surprised to learn that 
a certain bakery in Birmingham had im- 
ported machinery from the United 
States, that it had been carrying on this 
new process of dough mixing for nearly 
15 months. My son and myself went to 
Birmingham, and saw a working dem- 
onstration of the machinery. After pass- 
ing several hours seeing numerous 
doughs made and bread baked, I was 
thoroughly satisfied that everything I 
saw and heard was exactly what was 
needed in Great Britain for the manu- 
facture of better bread made on an eco- 
nomical basis. 

“IT can assure any of my friends that 
the bread I saw and tasted at Birming- 
ham, and which I took away with me 
and kept for several days, was the best 
bread by far that I had ever seen manu- 
factured in this country; that is, bread_ 
that was not fortified with large quan- 
tities of fat and milk. This bakery at 
Birmingham does the Jargest bread busi- 
ness in its area, much more than double 
the output of its closest competitors, and 
I was also informed and saw figures 
which showed that its total output had 
increased tremendously from the time ‘it 
had introduced this new process of mix- 
ing.” 

AMERICAN BAKERY IN MOSCOW 


Upon the heels of this unusual foreign 
invasion of American bread making 
methods comes the announcement that 
American companies are now engaged at 
Moscow in the construction and equip- 
ment of what is said to be the world’s 
largest and most modern bakery. To 
take part in this project, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
this year, Albert Hildebrand, of the J. 
H. Day Co., who erected the machinery 
in Mr. Kerslake’s bakery, has gone di- 
rect from England to Russia, and will 
supervise the installation of 12 high- 
speed mixing machines and four com- 
plete make-up units, entailing dividers, 
rounders, molders, proofers, cooling 
racks, dough troughs, etc. 

It is expected that, if this extraordi- 
nary venture in Moscow proves a success, 
similar enterprises will be undertaken 
in other great centers of Russian popu- 
lation. 

oo 


GOVERNORS OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSOCIATION MEET 


Cuicaco, I11u.—The two-day annual 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association and the 
directors of the American Institute of 
Baking opened on the morning of Nov. 
19, at the Stevens Hotel. Twenty-two 
of the 27 governors and 12 of the 15 
directors were present at the opening 
session. The first day was devoted to a 
general discussion of subjects of impor- 
tance to the industry, and later the va- 
rious committees adjourned to hold sep- 
arate meetings, before reporting to the 
general conference. The election of of- 
ficers was scheduled for Nov. 20. 
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-Plillers Discuss “Problems at (hicago 


T the semiannual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
A tional Federation, held at the Stevens Hotel, 

Chicago, Nov. 15-16, members of this organiza- 
tion took a definite unified step toward combating at- 
tacks on white flour and its products. They decided 
they had been passive long enough; that the time was 
now opportune for all millers to get together to put 
white flour in its proper place before the public, to 
tell the people the truth about flour, and its healthful- 
ness; and that it was about time for the members of 
this great and important industry to take the offensive 
as well as to meet the attacks of food faddists and 
other quacks. 

Following a splendid report by Frank J. Allen, of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who ex- 
plained in some detail the excellent work accomplished 
by the National Food Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, this 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the convention: 

“The committee appointed to investigate the causes 
of decreased consumption of the products of white flour 
and consider the possibilities of organized effort to 
combat influences inimical to our product, moves the 
adoption of the following preamble resolutions: 

“Whereas, Although it is well known that white 
flour is our best and cheapest energy food, it has for 
many years been subject to active and insidious propa- 
ganda, either unintelligent or designed to serve the 
interests of competing food products; and 

“Whereas, These adverse activities are steadily in- 
creasing, and unless prompt and vigorous action be 
taken to defend the food value and healthfulness of 
white flour and its products, serious decreases in con- 
sumption may result; and 

“Whereas, The experiment in educational publicity 
conducted through the past year by a group of millers 
and bakers of Kansas under the name of the National 
Food Bureau has convincingly demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of correcting false theories of food values and 
successfully combating malicious attacks on flour and 
its products; and 

“Whereas, In many years of discussion and consider- 
ation no workable plan has until now been developed 
offering possibilities of extension ultimately to include 
all elements interested in white flour and its products, 
the only other activity under way being the admirably 
conducted effort in behalf of certain milling products in 
a defined territory by the Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
reaffirms its indorsement of the National Food Bureau 
and recommends its support to members of the organi- 
sation and to the milling industry as a whole; be it also 

“Resolved, That the working plan submitted by the 
special committee through Frank J. Allen, its chairman, 
is hereby approved.” al 

Bureaw No Longer Experimental 


R. ALLEN mentioned that a committee of seven 

had been appointed by President Anderson to con- 
sider means and ways to increase the consumption of 
white flour. This committee consisted of Mr. Allen; 
A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; D, D. Davis, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; John W. Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., New York. 

Mr. Allen told how attacks were being made against 
white flour in all parts of the country. That millers 
had been passive too long, that they should now see 
to it that the truth is told the American people. He 
told of the work started in Kansas a little over a year 
ago, under the direction of H. T. Corson. How after 
this experiment of a year, the millers of Kansas were 
so pleased with the results that they had decided to 
finance the work for another year. Mr. Allen went 
into some detail as to how so much good had been 
accomplished in such a short time, and said that the 
work of the National Food Bureau had demonstrated 
clearly that attacks on white flour and bread could 
not stand up when the truth was told. 

The speaker said the National Food Bureau was no 
longer an experiment; that it was a sound working 
organization, and the same kind of work could be done 
in all parts of the country. He asked the Millers’ 
National Federation to support and indorse the work, 
so that later a clearing office could be established in 
Chicago. It would not be attempted to do too much 
at once, but the organization would grow gradually 
and would expand only as needed. Mr. Allen also 
said that The Fleischmann Co. and the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Inc., had done much good and spent consider- 
able money for white flour and products, but these 
were individual efforts, and now all millers should 
unite. 

H. T. Corson, director of the National Food Bu- 
reau, spoke briefly and told of some of its activities. 
His remarks were well received, and he was compli- 


mented for his accomplishments. Naturally, Mr. 
Corson was elated over the indorsement by the Fed- 
eration, as the work so ably started in Kansas will 
now become national in scope. 


The First Day’s Session 


HE first day’s session was given over entirely to 

a cost accounting forum, presided over by D. S. 
Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, chairman of the committee on cost accounting. 
It developed into an exceedingly interesting meeting, 
with executives and accountants of numerous mills 
entering into the general discussion. 

The expressions of praise by those attending must 
have inspired the officers of the Federation and the 
members of the cost accounting committee. The Fed- 
eration work was commended. highly, and many ex- 
pressed the opinion that every miller should use the 
Federation manual. 

The program was in three sections, the first one 
centering on the cost card, the second on the grain 
department, and the third on cost comparison reports. 
In opening the forum, D. S. Jackman, chairman, read 
a paper outlining the plans of the committee. He 
said as follows: 

“We are here not to conduct a school or class in 
accounting or bookkeeping, nor argue the merit of any 
individual’s ideas in regard to same. What we are 
here for is to see if it is not possible to get all the 
millers, or at least a majority of them, to use a stand- 
ard method of figuring costs, so that when we talk of 
different items of cost we will always be including the 
same thing. 

“I feel that this is just as rudimentary and just as 
important as an engineer having certain tables and 
standards by which to gauge his measurements. He 
must have those to start, otherwise he could never lay 
out a proposition or construct it after it was planned. 
All engineers follow the same method of measurements, 
either in feet, meters or otherwise, so that when one 
engineer is talking to another, and both are talking of 
the same thing, they understand each other. In other 
words, they have a language in common use of all. 

“The millers, until the last few years, have not even 
gotten a start. We do not even talk the same lan- 
guage, and are really foreign to each other. While we 
understand a few words and imply the rest, so far as 
really understanding one another when we talk, we do 
not. It is with that purpose in view that the cost ac- 
counting and standard form of cost accounting was in- 
augurated and is being pursued. 

“There are probably many ways that the other 
forms of standard cost accounting could be gotten up 
that would be just as good as the ones that have been 
formed, but all we need is one that is practical, sim- 
ple and applicable to any size mill, or any set of books, 
with the least amount of changes. I feel that we are 
accomplishing that, and our big problem now is to sell 
it to the millers and get them to adopt it in its prin- 
ciples. We are not even advising that all of you ac- 
cept it 100 per cent, as far as division in the last detail 
is concerned, but in general they should divide it as it 
is divided by the manual. I also feel we should segre- 
gate our business into as many departments as can 
show profit and loss when such profit and loss is un- 
der the control of the management. 

“Every miller, without exception, compares his costs 
with some other cost. Generally this other cost is his 
own cost over some previous period, for the reason 
that he can do that more effectively because his own 
cost for the previous period was figured on the same 
basis. This is good as far as it goes, but there has 
been no way of comparing your own cost with any 
other mill’s cost, for you did not know the exact 
method that the mill used in figuring its cost. If the 
same items of cost are used by each mill, which they 
would be under the uniform method, then your cost, 
whatever it would be for certain items, would be com- 
parative with others. This is one of the chief benefits 
of uniform cost accounting. 

“Another reason is that many millers have items of 
cost which they have forgotten or left out for one rea- 
son or another, and are really giving away to their 
customers to this extent; for if they were to find out 
that 90 per cent of their competitors were figuring 
this item, and that they were not, then they no doubt 
would have a tendency to figure this, even though they 
cut it out later. We feel that, in building up a cost, 
every item of expense should be put in, regardless of 
whether that particular item can be saved by your 
efficient management or not. If it is a fair item, and 
is one that is generally charged in all business, then it 
should be included in your cost. Whether it should 
be cut out from the final selling figures should be a 
question for the management, and not the accounting 
department, to decide. The management, knowing it is 
in there, can exercise their own judgment as to whether 
they use it or whether they cut their profit down by 
that amount, but we take the stand that the psychology 





is good by having it in there, and there are many sales 
that will be made without it being cut out, and the 
general level of prices will be raised thereby. 

“For the above reasons, we feel that uniform cost 
accounting will be a great satisfaction to all millers, 
and at the same time will enable them to reduce their 
costs and raise the selling price of their products, thus 
raising the general level as a whole. 

“Every industry which has established a uniform 
system of cost figures has, in its opinion, raised the 
general level accordingly. With this in view, we will 
proceed with the cost accounting forum in hope that 
each of you will be benefited by having attended it, 
and we certainly hope that, if you have any construc- 
tive criticism, you will feel perfectly free to make it. 
We have only one reason for all this work and worry, 
and that is a desire for the benefit of the industry as 
a whole, of which each one of you is a part.” 

The Federation committee on cost accounting be- 
lieves that a properly constructed daily cost card is 
the master key to the successful operation of a flour 
mill, regardless of size, character or location. That a 
cost card must consider (a) wheat at replacement 
value, at standard yield (including premiums and 
freight); (b) cost of manufacture and all office costs; 
(c) deductions for clears and feeds (with proper al- 
lowance for market fluctuations); (d) after adjust- 
ment for patent grades, etc., add all outside selling 
costs, costs of sacks, and freight to destination (un- 
less sold f.o.b. mill), and a profit. 

A general discussion took place, and the opinion 
prevailed that a daily cost card is essential, and should 
be figured in conference with mill executives, sales 
managers, and other departmental heads. In sum- 
ming up the discussion it was claimed that the ulti- 
mate aim of business is profit, and the principal acid 
test of any record is whether millers can use it to 
make profits. Millers cannot tell the exact cost of a 
barrel of flour. The factors have to be estimated. 
There are certain speculative risks and certain safety 
margins that must therefore be included, and a plea 
was made for uniform standards. The best judgment 
of the grain buyer or the cost accountant should be 
brought to the sales manager. The cost card should 
be a servant, and not a master. The cost accountant 
does not fix prices, but if he can supply a good cost 
card, the sales manager can decide much more wisely. 


Separation of Departments Advised 


[NX discussing the grain department, the Federation 

cost accounting committee believes that the separa- 
tion of grain department and mill department account- 
ing has proved to be a definite factor in the success 
of the mills which have adopted it. Such an account- 
ing procedure must consider, in principle, (a) daily 
wheat mixture price and bushel equivalent necessary 
to cover or protect the flour sales made; (b) when 
determined, this wheat valuation becomes a charge by 
the grain department to the mill department. During 
the month these are memorandum charges. At the 
monthly cut-off date they become actual book entries 
for both grain and milling departments, on the basis 
of actual wheat ground; (c) a separate wheat pur- 
chase account (including hedge losses or gains, if any) 
that must be modified by the usual inventories at the 
cut-off date, to show net cost of wheat used; (d) a 
comparison of grain department (credit) for grind, 
with net cost of wheat used (debit) to show the grain 
department operating losses or gain. 

While some millers said they did not keep the grain 
and milling departments separate, and gave good rea- 
sons for this, most of those present stated that they 
found a most decided advantage in separating the 
departments. One miller said he tried to eliminate 
from the flour mill all elements of speculation, and 
also segregated his feed department. It was pointed 
out that it required no additional clerical help to sep- 
arate the departments. In summing up it was stated 
that millers should separate the two departments if 
it will make them more money. 

The third section was devoted to cost comparison 
reports. The Federation committee declared its con- 
viction that the lack of comparative cost data has been 
an important factor in bringing about demoralization 
in the milling industry, which has resulted in unsatis- 
factory operating returns. The close study of the 
several Federation “comparison of costs” reports by 
executives, sales managers, grain department managers 
and mill superintendents, has increased profits and 
minimized losses in some mills through more efficient 
operation of the departments indicated. . 

The basis of the “comparison of costs” reports 1s 
the uniform classification of accounts. This offers the 
following benefits: (a) it enables a miller to conduct 
his own business in the most intelligent and profitable 
manner; (b) it eliminates variation in costs between 
mills that arises from dissimilar methods of calcula- 
tion; (c) it makes possible the comparison of cost 
information between mills in such a way as to point 
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out wasteful and uneconomical practices; (d) it cre- 
ates a “cost consciousness” that will build confidence 
jn the industry, because known facts displace guess- 


work. 

This section brought out some of the most interest- 
ing discussions of the day. It was the general opinion 
that these cost comparison reports were most valuable, 
and suggestions were made to further increase the 
yalue of them by continuing the semiannual reports 
and by adding a 12-month report on a crop year basis. 

In summing up the discussions it was stated there 
was need for comparative figures, and there should be 
three such records, namely, past records of the com- 
any, past records of other companies, and the budget, 
which was the real standard. At this time a speaker 
paid the Federation a high compliment for the splendid 
work accomplished. It had furnished an excellent 
manual, and all millers should use it. 

President Sydney Anderson, in closing this fine ses- 
sion, said progress has been made in cost accounting 
and that there is evidence of its value. The variations 
in cost of selling flour, he said, were still very high, 
but that they are becoming smaller, and the number 
of mills close to the average is increasing. The work 
of budgeting expenses is also better done, and the 
milling business gets better only as every miller does 
his job better. 

The cost accounting committee was given a rising 
vote of thanks for its splendid work. It consists of 
D. S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., chairman; W. R. 
Bow, Fisher Flouring Mills Co; L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co; H. A. Bullis, General Mills, Inc; W. B. 
Madaus, William Kelly Milling Co; R. R. McCreight, 
Midland Flour Milling Co; J. G. Schmitz, Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co; G. H. Spaeth, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; M. L. Underwood, Buckeye Cereal Co; J. D. 
Walberg, Sperry Flour Co; W. B. Whitney, Model 
Mills Co., Inc. 

Resolutions Adopted 


_ S0e from the action taken regarding the National 
Food Bureau, the second day was devoted to read- 
ing of reports of officers and committees, and also the 
resolutions committee, which consisted of W. C. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Charles 
T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; 
F, J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
A. L. Goetzmann, Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The reports of the officers and standing committees 
were adopted, with the exception of the committee on 
future trading. From this committee majority and 
minority reports were presented, and after some dis- 
cussion and a motion by one of the members thereof, 
the reports were referred back to the committee for 
further consideration and action. 

At the suggestion of A. R. Kinney, of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., a motion was passed 
asking the Federation executive committee to take up 
for consideration again the code of ethics; to prepare 
and present a code more in line with present condi- 
tions, and which could be adopted by all members. 

W. C. Helm, chairman, reported for the resolutions 
committee, and all resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed. They are as follows: 

“Resolved, That the cost accounting committee and 
department be requested to give special study and at- 
tention to the establishment of a minimum rate of de- 
preciation to the question of charging interest on capi- 
tal and earned surplus to expense; also more study 
on unit sales expense and the inclusion of all legiti- 
mate expense items in the cost comparison reports,— 
all in recognition of the principle that a safe cost card 
makes for sounder marketing of our products.” 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
lend its full-hearted support toward the adoption of 
the bill introduced by Mr. Strong, of Kansas, in the 
Seventieth Congress, first session, known as H. R. 
13849 in the House of Representatives, May 17, 1928, 
‘To provide that transferors for collection of negoti- 
able instruments shall be preferred creditors of na- 
tional banks in certain cases. Be it enacted by the 
‘Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That upon 
appointment of a receiver of any national bank the 
transferor of a negotiable instrument transferred to 
such bank for collection shall be a preferred creditor 
in the amount of the liability of such bank, if such 
negotiable instrument (1) is drawn against the deliv- 
ery of an accompanying document of title relating to 
real or personal property; (2) has been transferred 
to such bank after the enactment of this act; and (3) 
has been collected, either in whole or in part, by such 
bank. The provisions of this act shall not apply to 
any case where the transferor is a depositor in the 
bank and the proceeds of collection have been credited 
by the bank to his account’; be it also 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
recommend this bill to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and to other industries, and urge 


their indorsement.” 
* * * 


“Whereas, By the pronouncement of President 
Coolidge, President-elect Hoover and the platform of 
the Republican party, the enactment of farm relief 
legislation is certain either in the present session of 
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Congress or in the special session to be called for that 
purpose; and 

“Whereas, The milling industry is an indispensable 
link in the cycle of distribution of wheat and its prod- 
ucts to the ultimate consumer; and 

“Whereas, It is economically unsound, from the 
standpoint of the producer, consumer, laborer, and 
manufacturer, to export a raw material in its unfabri- 
cated state: 

“(A) Because statistics have proven that the pro- 
ducer receives approximately 5c per bushel more if 
wheat is exported as flour instead of as wheat, and 
(B) because when wheat is manufactured into flour at 
home the producer profits through the greater supply 
and lower cost of feeds and byproducts of the flour 
milling industry, so essential on the farm in dairying 
and otherwise, and (C) because domestic fabrication 
requires greater employment of labor in the home mar- 
ket, and not only in the industry first affected but 
also in various related industries which furnish ma- 
chinery, packages, fuel, factory and office supplies, and 
(D) because the consumer in the United States prof- 
its by a lower cost of flour and bread resulting from 
the lowered unit cost due to increased production of 
flour, and (E) because the export connections of the 
flour millers of the United States offer a broader and 
more advantageous foreign outlet to the producers 
than is or can be afforded in the case of wheat; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
urge upon Congress, and such agencies as may be 
established by it to administer farm relief legislation, 
that the principles set forth above be incorporated and 
carried out in any plan of farm relief legislation af- 
fecting the distribution of wheat and its products; be 
it also 

“Resolved, That if any such plan be adopted con- 
templating the sale of surpluses of wheat in the for- 
eign market at a price below the price in the domestic 
market, such surplus wheat be sold to millers in the 
United States in bond, or otherwise, at the export 
price, in order that the advantages to the producer, 
manufacturer, laborer and consumer resulting from 
the manufacture at home of surplus wheat into flour 
and feed may be preserved; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Millers’ National Federation 
urge that in the carrying out of any plan of farm re- 
lief which may be adopted, the principle of a parity of 
export rates on wheat and flour be established and 
maintained; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the milling industry and the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation offer their co-operation to 
Congress and to such agencies as it may establish in 
the carrying out of any plan of farm relief.” 

” > * 

Just prior to adjournment, President Sydney An- 
derson presented in a very clear manner what kind 
of farm relief legislation can be expected. If politi- 
cal platforms mean anything, he said, there will be 
some farm legislation. It could be assumed, also, that 
this would not take any form directly involving the 
government in business. The legislation will no doubt, 
he thought, cover all farm products, and no one prod- 
uct specifically. 


Sydney Anderson’s Remarks 


RESIDENT ANDERSON also believed there would 

be a farm board, but that President-elect Hoover 
had said nothing to commit himself to a farm board 
consisting of farmers only. He also stated that it was 
not proposed to give the board any regulatory powers, 
nor to regulate private industries involved in the farm 
program. The board will no doubt have power, how- 
ever, to promote co-operative organizations, and to 
loan these, within certain limits, funds with which to 
store and carry crops on farms in accordance with a 
predetermined program of stabilization. The bill 
would also provide for stabilization corporations, which 
would be farmer owned and farmer controlled, and the 
farm board would be authorized to make loans to these 
corporations for stabilization purposes. No one, he 
said, knows how the corporations will function, but 
one thing was clear, he thought, that in any plan of 
stabilization, industries that fabricate and distribute 
to the ultimate consumer were important links. Mr. 
Anderson also was of the opinion that when the farm 
board was functioning, President Hoover would call 
in not only farmers, but members of the milling, grain 
and baking industries, and set up a commission to 
prepare a full program of stabilization. 

There were a number of soft wheat millers at the 
Federation meeting, and on Nov. 14, the day previous 
to the Federation convention, the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association held a meeting in the forenoon, with about 
80 present. President Charles T. Johnson, of the 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., presided. 
In the afternoon a joint meeting was held with the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, when J. L. Davis, of 
the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., presided. Asso- 
ciation activities were the main topic under discussion. 


Attendance at Federation Meeting 


California—J. D. Walberg, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

District of Columbia—Sydney Anderson, president Mill- 
National Federation, Washington. 

Illinois—F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago; 
Cc. W. Bransford, National Miller, Chicago; George Chussler, 
Jr., Bakers Weekly, Chicago; H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller, 
Chicago; C. W. Dilworth, Chicago; Newton C. Evans, Na- 
tional Miller, Chicago; H. K. Ferguson, American Miller, 
Chicago; M. E. Gifford, Chase Bag Co., Chicago; A. L. 
Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Chester; John H. Gunther, 
Michigan Alkali Co., Chicago; Frank K. Hanshew, Chi- 
cago; D. E. Hobelman, American Miller, Chicago; Martin 
Huber, Highland Milling Co., Highland; A. P, Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; A. J. 
Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo; John I. Logan, 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; W. McLean, Wolf 
Co., Chicago; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; 
A. H. Mitchell, American Miller, Chicago; E. M. Paget, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Chicago; C. W. Partridge, In- 
dustrial Appliance Co., Chicago; Alvin E, Ponder, Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester; Richard Pride, American Miller, Chi- 
cago; John Reget, Jr., Chicago; O. H. Raschke, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago; W. A. Richards, National Miller, 
Chicago; H. E. Sheasby, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; H. C. 
Teller, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; E. S. Wagner, Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; C. M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chi- 
cago; C. M. Yager, Jr., Modern Miller, Chicago; J. L. Grigg, 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta; Charles D. Sutton, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Chicago; L. A. Koch, National Miller, Chicago; 
A. J. Mitchell, American Miller, Chicago, 

Indiana—J. L. Blish, Blish Millmg Co., Seymour; J. L. 
Davis, Blish Milling Co., Seymour; Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; Samuel R. Harrell, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis; Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Noblesville; Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon; R. H. Missman, Sunnyside Mill- 
ing Co., Evansville; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frank- 
fort; O. T. Stout, Baltic Mills Co., Vincennes; 8S. L. Wolver- 
ton, Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville; I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Iowa—A. L. Goetzmann, the Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines. 


ers 


H. T. Corson, National Food Bureau, Wichita; 
Cc. N. Hiebert, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler; R. L. 
Ward, Hays City Flour Mills, Hays City; Roger S. Hurd, 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; D. S. Jackman, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; S. E. Jackman, Jackman Roller Mills, 
Minneapolis; R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Kentucky—Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville; Sterling T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills Co., 
Lexington; F. P. Cooke, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 
Michigan—Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
Miss L. Lowery, Heywood Milling Co., Jackson; F. E. Mar- 
tin, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; George E. Mel- 
vin, Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac; Fred N. Rowe, Valley 
City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids; Frank Richey, Colby Milling Co., 
Dowagiac. 
Minnesota—F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
J. F. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; C. C. Bovey, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis; A. C. Bredesen, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; Harry A. Bullis, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; H. H. Hanneman, Millers’ 
National Federation, Minneapolis; W. C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; M. A. Laberee, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; G. C. Lehman, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis; George Livingston, Livingston Economic 
Service, Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; John S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; H. A. Normweiler, Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; V. G. Pickett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Minneapolis; B. B. Sheffield, Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; G. H. Spaeth, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; F. V. Spofford, International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; F. B. Stubbs, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. H. Sutherland, Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth; C. 
T. Vandenover, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, Min- 
neapolis; M. F. Vaughn, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. R. Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; H. H. Whiting, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Missouri—George A. Aylsworth, Great Western Elevator 
Co., Kansas City; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St.. Louis; E. W. Boening, Baur Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis; D. L. Boyer, Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; S. S. Carlisle, Continental Export Co., St. Louis; J. 
M. Chilton, Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis; Robert 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Branch The Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph; E. F. Emmons, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City; C. V. Fisher, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., Kansas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; G. E. Hincke, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; J. H. Kleinschmidt, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; W. P. Konrad, Provident 
Chemical Works, St. Louis; F. W. Lake, Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City; W. B. Lathrop, Lathrop-Marshall Grain 
Co., Kansas City; T. C. McGrath, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; L. E. Moses, president Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; W. J. Niergarth, Marshall Hall Grain 
Corporation, St. Louis; R. K, Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Kansas City; W. H. Perkins, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis; H. R. Randall, Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas 
City; Walter C. Smith, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; Samuel Sosland, Southwestern Miller, Kansas City; E. 
T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; Robert 
E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; Charles 
D. Todebush, Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis; C. 
B. Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; F. 
G. Wellinghoff, Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 

Nebraska—Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha; R. 8. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; J. W. McKee, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Inc., Schuyler; F. M. Ross, Fremont Mills, Fremont; H. 
K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 

New York—A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York 
City; Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, New York City; 
S. M. Ditzel, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Joseph 
V. Lane, J. V. Lane & Co., Inc., New York City; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Blevator Co., Inc., Lockport; 
W. R. Morris, Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo; J. A. 
Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York City. 

hio—J. D. Fagan, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; Miss 
Veronica Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Mansfield; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield; M. L. Underwood, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon; W. H. Wiggin, The Northwestern Miller, Toledo. 
oma—Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Ele- 

vator Co., El Reno. 

Tennessee—J. W. Sample, secretary Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville; C. B. Stout, Washington Flour 
Mill, Memphis; W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville; W. B. Whitney, Model Mill 
Co., Johnson City. 

Wisconsin—E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie. 
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J. W. HANNES, MILLER 
OF BUFFALO, IS DEAD 


Former President of Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co. Succumbs After Long Ill- 
ness—Ketired Last February 


Boston, Mass.—Joseph W. Hannes, 
former president of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., died last week in 
Buffalo after a long illness. He had 
been in poor health for more than two 
years, and retired from business last 
February, in hopes that he might recover. 

Mr. Hannes entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1895, when he joined the Duluth 
(Minn.) Imperial Mill Co. He remained 
with that company and its successor, the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., until Jan. 
16, 1913, when he entered the service of 
the Thornton & Chester company. For 
10 years prior to joining the latter or- 
ganization he was New England repre- 
sentative for the Duluth-Superior com- 
pany, and was for several years secre- 
tary of the Boston Flour Club. 

The plant of the Thornton & Chester 
company was sold last September to the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, which 
is increasing the capacity to 2,000 bbls. 
The Thornton & Chester brands were 
not included in the transaction. 

oo > 
STOCK TRADING SUGGESTED 
AT KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—At the annual din- 
ner of the Kansas City Grain Men’s Club 
a resolution indorsing the formation of 
a Kansas City stock exchange was adopt- 
ed. It was decided that the resolution 
should be submitted to the directors of 
the local Board of Trade for considera- 
tion. 

The resolution was passed after 
Eugene Thompson, Washington, presi- 
dent of the Associated Stock Exchanges 
of the United States, stressed the need 
of an exchange here. 

Approximately 150 grain men and 
bankers were at the dinner, which also 
was attended by a number of brokers. 
Some of the latter said that they doubted 
if there was sufficient trading in local se- 
curities to warrant the formation of an 
exchange. 

oo 


GEORGE H. PLANT HONORED 
BY MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—George H. Plant, for 
many years with the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., now known as the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., has been elected an hon- 
orary member by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. It is only in unusual instances 
that such a title is conferred upon a 
member of the exchange, and Mr. Plant 
is now the only living honorary member 
of the body. He is the oldest living ex- 
president of the exchange, and the board 
of directors felt it appropriate to pay 
this tribute to a member of a family 
which has furnished three presidents for 
the organization. In addition to George 
H. Plant, George P. Plant and Samuel 
Plant have served in that capacity, while 
George P. Plant was one of the founders 
of the exchange. 


KANSAS CITY BAKER BUYS 
FARM ESTATE FOR $125,000 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
first vice president of the General Bak- 
ing Co., last week purchased a well-de- 
veloped country home property four 
miles south of the city limits of Kansas 
City for $125,000. The Blue River, a 
picturesque stream, flows through the 
farm, which contains 230 acres of land. 

oo > 


NATIONAL GRANGE LEADER 
INDORSES DEBENTURE PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—At the sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the National 
Grange, here, last week, Louis J. Taber, 
master, called attention to the fact that 
his organization as a whole did not sup- 
port the McNary-Haugen bill. The ex- 
port debenture plan was preferred by it, 
he said, to the equalization fee scheme. 
He urged continued support of the de- 
benture plan, whereby customs duties 
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might be employed to a considerable ex- 
tent for paying bounties on exported 
farm products. 

The entire program of relief advocated 
by him envisages the following: 

1. Wider organization of the farmers 
for improvement, better balanced pro- 
duction and research. 

2. Increased duties on many agricul- 
tural products. 

8. The export debenture plan, “as a 
means for making the tariff effective on 
those staple farm crops of which we still 
produce a surplus.” 

4. A farm marketing board to see to 
the replacement of “present haphazard 
careless dumping methods with business- 
like distribution, aided by the extension 
of co-operative marketing, but with the 
control always retained in the hands of 
the farmers themselves.” 

5. A national land policy, comprehend- 
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ing elimination of new irrigation and 
reclamation projects and encouragement 
of extension of forest and recreation 
areas and reforestation of certain farm 
lands. 
He criticized “corporation farming” as 
a tenable solution. 
o> 
NATIONAL TEA PROFITS HIGHER 
The National Tea Co. reports for nine 
months ending Sept. 30 a net profit of 
$1,680,513, compared with $1,264,610 in 
the first nine months of 1927, the Wall 
Street Journal states. This. is equiva- 
lent, after charges, federal taxes, and 
allowance for preferred stock require- 
ments, to $9.90 per share earned on 150,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock, com- 
pared with $7.37 for the same period last 
year. Net profit for the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30 was $340,938, after above 
charges, equal to $1.84 a share on com- 
mon, compared with $333,442, or $1.87 a 
share, in the third quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 
oso 
MISSOURI MILLER DEAD 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—E. S. Harte, president 
of the Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co., died in 
Boonville recently from heart trouble. 
Mr. Harte was widely known among 
Missouri millers and grain dealers, and 
was formerly president of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association. At one time 
he was engaged in the milling business 
at Knobnoster, Mo., but moved to Boon- 
ville 10 years ago. O. F. Kelly, vice 
president and secretary of the company, 
became associated with it at the same 
time, formerly being connected with the 
J. L. Rodney organization. 
oe 
NEW YORK GROCERY CHAINS MERGE 
New York, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made last week of the consolidation of 
three grocery chains operating in New 
York state and northern Pennsylvania, 
effective Jan. 2. Recently the National 
Economy Stores, with headquarters in 
Auburn, N. Y., and the Market Basket 
Stores, with headquarters in Geneva, N. 
Y., consolidated, and the present an- 
nouncenient consolidated these two chains 
with the Cash Food Stores, Inc. Frank 
G. Phillips, president of the latter, with 
headquarters in Corning, N. Y., will re- 









main president and become a director of 
the Market Basket Stores. Harry Hoo- 
vey, of Geneva, president of the Market 
Basket Stores and the National Econ- 
omy Stores, will become president of the 
new consolidation and be a director of 
the cash food chain. The consolidation 
unites 235 stores operating under one 
head, which is the largest local operated 
chain in the state outside of New York 
City. 
oo D> 


MERGER OF SANITARY AND 
SAFEWAY CHAINS APPROVED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Consolidation of 
the Sanitary Grocery Co., which operates 
868 stores in Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., and vicinity, with the Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., operator of more than 
1,000 groceries and markets and six bak- 
eries, has been approved by stockhold- 
ers. Included in the transaction are the 
Piggly Wiggly stores in the Washington 
area, which were recently acquired by 
the Sanitary company. At the same 
time, Merrill, Lynch & Co., New York 
bankers, announced that the Safeway 
company has made arrangements for the 
acquisition, through a subsidiary, of the 
assets and business of the Knoblock 
Bros, Co., which operates a chain of 65 
grocery stores in Baltimore. 

Plans for the consolidation of the 
Safeway and Sanitary chains, which were 
announced in The Northwestern Miller 
of Oct. 3, called for an exchange of 
three shares of Safeway for five of Sani- 
tary. At that time, E. G. Yonker, the 
president of the Sanitary system, stated 
that the gross volume of the Safeway 
Stores, Inc., was in excess of $76,000,- 
000 in 1927 and estimated that the 1928 
sales would reach $100,000,000. He re- 
ported that during 1927, Sanitary’s gross 
was $17,000,000, with expectations of 
$25,000,000 for 1928. 

Mr. Yonker will become vice presi- 
dent of the Safeway Stores, Inc. At 
the recent convention of the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association, held 
at Memphis, he was elected president of 
the reorganized body which was formed, 
the National Chain Store Association. 


oo 


NEW BUILDING TO HOUSE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Curtcaco, I1u.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the financing of the new Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Building. Subject 
to approval of the membership, Lee, 
Higginson & Co. have purchased the 
bonds issued by the Board of Trade De- 
posit Co. to finance the erection of the 
exchange. The plans call for a first 
mortgage gold bond issue of $12,000,000 
for 20 years at 5 per cent, but it is stat- 
ed the total investment in land and 
building will be $22,500,000. As mem- 
bers have already approved the plans 
for the new structure, the vote on the 
financing is considered merely perfunc- 
tory. 

The huge building, which will be erect- 
ed on the site of the old board, will rise 
600 feet above the street level, and sur- 
pass in height any structure in the city. 
Although previous plans called for a 
building 40 stories high, it has been re- 
vealed that now the exchange will rise to 
44 stories, and atop the building there 
will be a symbolic figure. It is said 
14,000 tons steel will be used in the 
skeleton, and the exterior covered with 
Indiana limestone. 

The temporary quarters of the board 
at 449-511 South Clark Street are near- 
ly completed, and will be occupied about 
the middle of December. 


oo SD 


CLUB AIDS IN ORPHANS’ DINNER 

Pumapetpuia, Pa.—Arrangements for 
the annual Christmas dinner for orphan 
children of the city, which is given dur- 
ing Christmas week by the Philadelphia 
Flour Club, Commercial Exchange, Mari- 
time Exchange, and Board of Trade, are 
being made under the direction of Stew- 
art Unkles, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. James J. Rodgers, flour bro- 
ker, purchasing agent, reports that a 
large quantity of clothes and toys has 
been bought for distribution. 


November 21, 1928 


COMMITTEE IS NAMED 
FOR GRADING PROBE 


National Grain Dealers’ Association Takes 
Steps to Ascertain Efficiency of Present 
Methods—To Make Recommendations 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 20.— (Special 
Telegram)—A committee, of which Roy 
H. Monier, chief of the Missouri state 
grain inspection department, is chair- 
man, has been appointed by the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association to study 
the methods of grain inspection at in- 
terior and terminal markets, in connec- 
tion with the investigation being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Besides Mr. Monier, the chief 
grain inspectors of the Omaha and Phil- 
adelphia exchanges will serve on the 
committee. 

Upon the completion of the investiga- 
tion, the committee will make recom- 
mendations to the Department of Agri- 
culture for the elimination of confusion 
in the interpretation and application of 
the grain standards act. Particular at- 
tention will be paid to the question of 
the extent to which damaged grain af- 
fects flour quality. 

Following a meeting at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, on Nov. 9, attend- 
ed by approximately 100 representatives 
of farm, grain dealer, milling and gov- 
ernment organizations, at which the pres- 
ent interpretation of the grain standards 
act was considered, the Department of 
Agriculture decided to appoint a com- 
mittee from 19 representative organiza- 
tions of the Southwest to aid in the so- 
lution of the problem. 


ed 


SOUTHWEST AND BUFFALO 
DISCUSS CUBAN TARIFF 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A meeting wil! be 
held here at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club on Nov. 22 at which the directors 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League will 
discuss the matter of milling-in-bond 
regulations with representatives of mills 
at Buffalo. 

It is hoped that some compromise may 
be arrived at during this meeting where- 
by the contentions of the millers from 
these two districts may be adjusted. 
Millers of the Southwest maintain that 
the preferential rate of duty enjoyed by 
United States flour in United States 
possessions should only be assessed on 
flour made from United States wheat, 
whereas the millers from Buffalo, grind- 
ing Canadian wheat in bond, contend 
that flour milled in the United States is 
United States flour, regardless of the 
wheat from which it is milled. At pres- 
ent the regulations are interpreted in 
accordance with the Buffalo millers’ 
views. 

At the same time that the Buffalo and 
southwestern millers are meeting, the ex- 
port committee of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League will convene to discuss 
further certain export problems _ that 
were brought up at the special meeting 
held by this committee on Nov. 13. 


oo 


FORCED REORGANIZATION 
OF LARGE GERMAN MILL 


Hamesvurc, Germany.—On Nov. 20 a 
meeting of shareholders in the well- 
known Berlin flour mill of Karl Salomon 
& Co. A-G. will have to decide on a re- 
duction of the capital from 1,600,000 
marks ($400,000) to 400,000 ($100,000), 
necessitated by writing off for deprecia- 
tion and by losses. Immediately after 
the meeting the capital will be increased 
again to 2,000,000 marks (about $476,- 
000). The new shares will participate in 
the dividend, starting from Jan. 1, 1929. 


oc! 


According to a statement issued in 
August by the market department of the 
commonwealth of Australia, the corn 
crop estimate for 1928 is 9,750,000 bus, 
compared with the average of about §,- 
000,000, all of which is locally consumed. 
Owing to the unusually heavy crop an 
the carry-over from last year, it is ¢x- 
pected that Australia will export an 4p- 
preciable part of her production. 
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PILLSBURY WELCOMED 
BY CITIZENS OF ENID 


Formal Opening of New Mill in Southwest 
Made O i for B t by Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


An expansion in the milling capacity 
of the Southwest and of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. was celebrated with ex- 
tensive ceremonies last week at Enid, 
Okla. The occasion was the formal 
opening of the new Pillsbury mill at that 
place, construction of which was started 
last April. The new mill is built to ac- 
commodate a capacity of 3,000 bbls. of 
flour daily, but only a 1,500-bbl unit will 
be operated at present. 

For the formal opening of the plant 
a banquet was given officials of the Pills- 
bury company and its guests by the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce, at which lead- 
ing citizens and high officials of the city 
and the state of Oklahoma spoke in wel- 
come to the new industry. The plant 
was opened to visitors on Nov. 19, and 
invitations were sent to bakers and job- 
bers in that section of the Southwest 
which will be served from Enid. The 
attendance at the opening and at the 
banquet was large. One of the speakers 
at the dinner was Karl E. Humphrey, 
president of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and also president of 
the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce. 

The following heads of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. were present from Min- 
neapolis: A. C. Loring, president; John 
F. Pillsbury, vice president; Clark 
Hempstead, secretary; H. H. Whiting, 
general sales manager; P. J. McKinney, 
district sales manager; Max L. Lehman, 
general superintendent; M. A. Gray, 
general director of the production con- 
trol department. 

The new mill is eight stories in height, 
of re-enforced concrete and brick. It 
was built by the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City. The plant 
is the second one owned by the Pills- 
bury company in the Southwest, the first, 
of 3,000 bbls daily capacity, being lo- 
cated at Atchison, Kansas, and has been 
in operation for several years. 


oO 


EXPANSION PLAN RAISES 
EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


Cuicaco, Itt, — Chicago Board of 
Trade memberships continue to advance 
in value. On Nov. 14 two went at $28,- 
500 each, one being sold by Eben Mat- 
thews, 88, member of the G. A. R., and 
a member of the exchange since 1882, 
who has retired. On Nov. 16 one mem- 
bership went at a new high level of 
$29,000, and on the following day another 
sold at another record price of $29,500. 

Since the directors recently appro- 
priated $100,000 for the purpose of de- 
veloping a securities market, member- 
ships have been in sharp demand. Twen- 
ty-four seats were sold, while the price 
climbed to $20,000, from around $12,000. 
Five were sold above the $20,000 mark. 
Predictions are being made by members 
that establishment of a broad securities 
market, which now seems a certainty, 
would make seats on the exchange ex- 
ceptionally desirable, because of the fact 
that one membership would permit deal- 
ing in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, cot- 
ton, provisions, and stocks and _ bonds. 
The cotton market on the exchange has 
been growing rapidly. 

A committee, composed of President 
S. P. Arnot, T. Y. Wickham and Silas 
H. Strawn, recently was appointed to 
carry out the mandate of the members 
as to securities trading. By an over- 
whelming vote the members had decided 
to — a market in stocks and 

nds, 





oo SD 
FOOD PLANT MAY BE BUILT 


Wiynirec, Man.—The Energen Foods 
Co., of London, Eng., manufacturer of 
health bread, will send Richard Maurice, 
managing director, to Canada very short- 
ly, with a view to investigating condi- 
tions as they affect the establishment of 
a branch factory in this country. The 
company extracts gluten from wheat, for 

purpose of manufacturing bread and 
other starch reduced foods, while its 





product is sold throughout the world. 
The establishment of a plant in Canada 
would be to serve the markets of North 
America. Mr. Maurice is reported as 
stating that one great difficulty in de- 
veloping his business was to find the 
necessary supplies of gluten without go- 
ing outside of the British Empire. He 
has imported Canadian flour for some 
years, but the decrease in protein con- 
tent experienced in the past two years 
has affected the cost of production. 

Mr. Maurice will study the protein 
question on the spot, and will visit the 
West to discover what districts in Can- 
ada can in the future be relied upon to 
furnish the supply of the raw material 
upon which the development of the busi- 
ness depends. It is also reported that 
he wishes to enter into direct relations 
with millers in Canada who are in a posi- 
tion to guarantee regular and increasing 
supplies of the high protein wheat which 
he needs. 

oo > 


WHEAT FUTURES MARKET. 
PLANNED FOR LONDON 


- 

Lonpon, Eno.—The announcement is 
made that on Jan. 1 or thereabouts a 
wheat futures market is to be re-estab- 
lished in London, after a lapse of nearly 
25 years. This action has been taken 
at the earnest and urgent request of in- 
fluential members of the grain trade, and 
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a strong committee has already framed 
rules- for trading, which will take place 
on the Baltic Exchange. The London 
Corn Trade Association is to act as a 
clearing house, and all transactions will 
be registered with it. It already does 
this kind of work in connection with 
La Plata corn and oats, Japanese green 
peas and Madagascar butter beans, and 
the machinery for dealing with wheat 
contracts is already in existence. 
oo SD 


CORN MILLERS’ FEDERATION 
TO CONVENE IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual convention 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion will be held in St. Louis, Nov. 24, 
with headquarters at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel. Business sessions will be held dur- 
ing the day, and in the evening a ban- 
quet and entertainment will be given at 
the hotel, for which arrangements are 
being made by St. Louis grain men. 
Carroll Thiebault, of the Thiebault Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., is president 
of the association, and L. H. Dieckman, 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Cereal Mills, is 
secretary. 


oo D> 
SHIP ARRIVALS AT BALTIMORE 
Batrmore, Mp.—dAccording to the 
maritime department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 67 steamships are due at the 
port of Baltimore this week. 
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United States Macaroni Products Industry 
Continues to Enlarge 


The macaroni products industry of the 
United States is becoming an increasing- 
ly large user of durum wheat, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. About 15,000,000 bus of the 
1927 crop were ground into semolina 
and durum flour in the United States, 
the largest amount on record. 

The rapid growth of the United States 
macaroni products industry during the 
past 15 years is indicated by foreign 
trade in macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli 
and similar preparations. Prior to the 
war, the United States was a large im- 
porter; net imports for the five-year 
period, July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1914, 
averaging well over 113,000,000 lbs 
yearly, and being over 100,000,000 in each 
of the five crop years. With the com- 
ing of the war the foreign supply of 
these products was almost completely 
cut off, and the United States began to 
develop its own macaroni products or 
alimentary paste industry. Since 1921 
the United States has been a consistent 
exporter. For the year ended June 30, 
1928, net exports of macaroni and simi- 
lar preparations amounted to almost 5,- 
500,000 Ibs, and for the five-year period 
ended on that date they averaged 3,500,- 
000. In addition a considerable amount 


of domestic grindings of semolina and 
durum wheat flour was also exported. 

The following table gives statistics, 
compiled from the reports of the United 
States Department of Commerce, on the 
grinding of durum wheat, and the net 
amount of semolina and durum flour 
available for consumption in the United 
States. These figures do not include the 
entire durum wheat grindings of the in- 
dustry, but represent those of 10 mills 
— produce practically all the semo- 
ina. 

Production and consumption of durum 


products in the United States (000’s 
omitted) : 
Durum Production 


wheat ,—Production—, less exports 
ground Semolina Flour Semol’a Flour 


Year* bus bbls bbls bbls bbls 
1925.. 11,263 1,803 735 1,557 352 
1926.. 14,215 2,187 966 2,007 603 
1927.. 12,082 2,034 674 1,867 353 
1928.. 14,614 2,317 764 2,175 615 


*Year ended June 30. 

From this table it appears that during 
the four years there has been an upward 
trend in the use of the raw materials for 
the manufacture of macaroni products, 
and hence in the output. The four-year 
average consumption of 2,357,478 bbls 
semolina and durum flour would result 
in an average production of over 440,- 
000,000 Ibs macaroni products yearly. 
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The new 1,500-bbi mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Enid, Okla., which 
was formally opened on Nov. 19. 
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HIGH WATER MAROONS 
MILLERS IN KANSAS 


Force of Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Isolated 
Twenty-four Hours Without Food or 
Drinking Water 


Kansas City, Mo.—G. M. Ross, presi- 
dent of the Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 
Kansas, had recourse to heroic measures, 
Nov. 17, when he and about 20 employees 
were imprisoned in the company’s plant 
by floods caused by the extremely heavy 
rains in this territory toward the end of 
last week. Mr. Ross called the attention 
of the town to the plight of the men in 
the mill when he climbed to the top of it 
and waved a white flag. 

The party was without heat, food or 
drinking water. Several attempts were 
made to rescue them Saturday, but the 
current was so swift that it was found 
impossible. On Sunday further efforts 
were made, and six men were taken off 
in boats. The risk attached to the res- 
cue work, however, was considered too 
great, and it was decided to wait until 
the water had receded before rescuing 
the remaining 14. They were provided 
with food and water. 

The damage to the milling plant is as 
yet unknown, but it is reported that the 
company suffered a $10,000 loss in dam- 
age to its stock of wheat. 

* . 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Floods at the end 
of last week caused a slight loss to the 
plant of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
here. A few cars of feed that were on 
track were damaged, and the mill’s base- 
ment was flooded. George E. Hoyland, 
president of the company, estimates the 
total damage at between $500 and $1,000. 

The plant became surrounded by wa- 
ter at night, when there was only a 
watchman in it. He, however, was ma- 
rooned for some time until the water re- 
ceded. Fortunately, he found some cof- 
fee in the building and he had a plen- 
teous supply of the company’s break- 
fast food, “Smax.” Mr. Hoyland says 
that the watchman, after living on - 
“Smax,” is in better condition than ever. 

oY! 


KROGER CHAIN MAY ABSORB 
ARKANSAS GROCERY SYSTEM 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—According to current 
reports, negotiations are under way for 
the purchase of the Cox Stores Co., 
which operates a chain of grocery stores 
in Arkansas, by the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. The transaction has not 
been completed, but it is likely to be in 
the near future. The Cox Stores Co. op- 
erates 30 stores in Little Rock, 10 in 
Fort Smith, 5 in Pine Bluff, 3 in Hot 
Springs, 2 in El Dorado, and single ones 
in a number of other towns throughout 
Arkansas. It has a bakery at Little 
Rock, and maintains warehouses there 
and at Fort Smith. 

o> 


HUNGARIAN IMPORT RULES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce calls attention of Ameri- 
can exporters shipping goods to and 
through Hungary to the fact that besides 
the regular bill of lading, shipments must 
be accompanied by a detailed commer- 
cial invoice known as the original decla- 
ration, attached to the bill of lading. 
The invoice must be signed by the ship- 
per, and should contain the names of 
the shipper and the consignee, the coun- 
try of origin and where the merchandise 
was purchased, the number of the pack- 
ages, description of the outer packing, 
the quantity and value of the merchan- 
dise, its precise commercial denomina- 
tion as far as possible in accordance with 
the classification of the customs tariff of 
the country of destination, either in the 
language of the country of destination 
or in French or English, and the signa- 
ture of the sender. 

oS 


GERMAN FIRM IN DIFFICULTY 

Hamsurc, Germany.—It is reported 
that the firm of Ferdinand Griinebaum, 
of Frankfort on the Main, dealer in 
grain and feedingstuffs, is in financial 
difficulties. Exact details about liabili- 
ties are not known, but the total is esti- 
mated at about $37,500. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Scarcity of shipping directions is re- 
flected in the current light production. 
Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills last week operated at only 55 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 68 per 
cent a year ago. However, production 
was away ahead of two years ago, when 
it reached only 49 per cent. 

The flour market for some time has 
been very quiet. Perhaps this is not 
surprising, considering the volume of 
business on mill books, both in the 
Northwest and the Southwest. Surveys 
made, however, indicate that there are 
many consumers who have yet to cover 
their future needs, and the indications 
are that any marked strength in the 
wheat market would probably lead to 
fresh buying. Millers rather looked for 
some activity after the presidential elec- 
tion, but this has not as yet materialized. 

Bookings last week by spring wheat 
mills averaged about 55 per cent of the 
capacity reporting, a fair percentage of 
which was clear flour. 

City mills made fair bookings of first 
clear, one order of 20,000 bbls being re- 
ported. This grade has been rather 4 
drug on the market of late. Mills, how- 
ever, are holding their asking prices firm. 
They have enough clear flour sold to 
clean up accumulated stocks if shipping 
directions were available, but buyers are 
slow about ordering flour forward. 

Most mills are in good shape as far as 
second clears are concerned. These have 
been moving freely of late, and a few of 
the larger companies are virtually out of 
the market for December shipment. 

The main trouble now is lack of ship- 
ping directions. Every effort has been 
made to induce buyers to order out 
flour, but, notwithstanding, most mills 
have delinquent contracts, and unless 
there is considerable improvement in this 
respect, the trade will have to begin 
paying carrying charges soon on its sur- 
plus contracts. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 20 Year ago 

LS nono 6 66.05 06 $6.10@6.70 $7.30@7.55 
Standard patent ..... 6.95@6.45 7.00@7.15 
Second patent ....... 5.80@6.20 6.80@6.95 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.60@5.85 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.00@5.15 5.90@6.05 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.865@4.40 4.20@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 5.70@6.00 7.00@7.25 


Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.65 6.00@6.15 


*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 

There has been no change in semolina 
prices for about two months, notwith- 
standing the strength in premiums on 
cash grain. However, there has been al- 
most no demand, The trade covered its 
needs in September and, aside from an 
occasional car, is not interested in fur- 
ther supplies at this time. Even direc- 
tions against current contracts are dif- 
ficult to get. Durum millers look for 
continued dullness until after the Christ- 
mas holidays. No. 2 semolina is firm at 
3'%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 3c, durum fancy patent 2%c, and 
No. 3 semolina 2% @27Ygc. 

In the week ending Nov. 17, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 65,- 
369 bbls durum products, compared with 
88,474 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation Nov. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half) 
and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 460,800 209,783 46 
Previous week .. 460,800 228,180 50 
Year ago .....0- 460,800 298,854 65 
Two years ago... 529,200 196,505 37 
Three years ago. 522,000 267,187 51 
Four years ago.. 559,800 229,068 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 280,775 50 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 697 bbls last week, 1,409 
in the previous week, 1,113 a year ago, 
and 9,950 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 277,500 185,936 67 
Previous week .. 422,550 267,450 63 
Wee GOO ssiceae 428,700 298,920 70 
Two years ago... 423,840 258,581 61 
Three years ago. 424,890 299,737 71 
Four years ago.. 424,890 280,857 66 
Five years ago... 334,440 215,805 65 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Oct. 20. 67 69,275 300,850 285,450 10,586 7,329 
Oct. 27. 64 66,325 291,413 270,925 3,049 1,429 
Nov. 3 65 69,625 285,063 273,616 12,430 3,566 
Nov. 10 67 70,425 267,450 265,191 6,096 ... 
Nov. 17 43 46,250 185,936 186,405 1,326 1,510 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 17, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— .- Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 2,743 3,241 7 16 
Bt. Paul .ccece 95 110 8 11 
Duluth-Sup. .. 326 296 eee eee 
Outside ....... 2,940 3,104 82 38 


A NEW RUST-RESISTANT WHEAT 


The Minnesota experiment station an- 
nounces that 1,700 bus of the new Mar- 
quilo wheat is available to approved 
growers. This new variety of rust-re- 
sistant wheat was developed by plant 
breeders at the University of Minnesota 
Farm. At northern stations this year it 
yielded 25 bus per acre. By “approved 
growers” is meant those farmers who 
have clean land for seed production and 
facilities for storing so that mixtures 
may be avoided, and who have satisfac- 
tory records in crop improvement work. 


DR, R. C. SHERWOOD RESIGNS 


Dr. R. C. Sherwood, who has been di- 
rector and chemist for the Minnesota 
State Testing Mill for the past three or 
four years, resigned last week. After 
Dec. 1 he will be associated with Charles 
W. Ingman in a protein laboratory for 
the testing of grain, flour and feeds. 
The new firm, which will succeed the 
present one operated by Mr. Ingman, 
will be known as the Sherwood-Ingman 
Laboratories. Offices will be maintained 
in Minneapolis. 


GRAIN HOUSE OFFERS STOCK ISSUE 


Minneapolis bond houses are offering 
a $3,000,000 note issue of Van Dusen- 
Harrington, Inc., in the form of collat- 
eral trust 54% per cent sinking fund gold 
notes. ‘Van Dusen-Harrington, Inc., was 
organized to acquire the entire capital 
stock of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
F. H. Peavey & Co. recently acquired 
all the common stock of Van Dusen- 
Harrington, Inc., forming the largest 


grain and grain elevator combination in 
the world. The Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. operates a grain commission business 
in Minneapolis and Duluth. Its elevator 
and warehouse properties include four 
terminal elevators in Minneapolis, with 
storage capacity of 7,750,000 bus, and 163 
country elevators in the Northwest. It 
also owns the King Midas Mill Co., 
which operates mills in Minneapolis and 
Hastings, Minn., with a combined daily 
capacity of 4,000 bbls. 


NORTHWEST GRAIN AT NATIONAL SHOW 


A survey made by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway indicates that the North- 
west will have at least 350 exhibits of 
grain at the International Live Stock 
Exhibition in Chicago, Dec. 1-8. The 
Greater North Dakota Association will 
award three prizes of $1,000 each for the 
best exhibits of flaxseed, hard spring 
wheat and durum, providing the winning 
exhibits are from North Dakota. Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand will 
have exhibits at the show. 


NOTES 


The Allen Milling Co. has sold its 
plant, and will retire from , business 
Dec. 1. 


An unusual feature to the market this 
week is that rye and durum futures are 
on the same basis. 


H. C. Benton, of New Orleans, a rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis millstuffs shipments dur- 
ing October were 74,657 tons, compared 
with 70,020 a year ago. 

The spread between bran and flour 
middlings has been narrowed to $2 ton; 
two months ago it was $10. 


L. B. Steenbock, of Chicago, a special 
representative of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Trading Co., is callmg on local bak- 
ers. 

James Scanlon, manager of the Philip 
(S. D.) Milling Co., died Nov. 11. He 
was only 32 years of age, and had been 
with the company eight years. 

Leslie F. Miller, secretary and assist- 
ant sales manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
trade in the Pacific Northwest. 

Tariffs via the Canada Atlantic Tran- 
sit Co. will be suspended Nov. 25, but 
the last boats of the 1928 season will not 
leave Milwaukee before Nov. 29-30. 


William Beebe, manager of the Boston 
office of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and H. F. Freeman, manager of the 
New York office, are visiting headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis this week. 

T. A. Arden, manager of the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., who is recuperating from a 
rather serious illness, is visiting in Min- 
neapolis this week, with Mrs. Arden. 

The Minnesota agricultural statistician, 
commenting on this year’s crop in the 
state, says: “The weight per measured 
bushel of grains this year is as follows: 
winter wheat, 58.4 lbs; spring wheat, 58; 
oats, 33; barley, 47.” 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, left last 
week for the East, where he will attend 
the Yale-Harvard football game, and 
afterward will go to Virginia Hot 
Springs for a short vacation. 


oo 


MONTANA 


The improved demand for flour ex- 
pected by many millers has failed to 
make its appearance and a canvass of 
the situation shows sales last week con- 
siderably below milling capacity. Ship- 
ping instructions on old contracts con- 
tinue the paramount issue. Production 
continues at practically the same per- 
centage of operation as in previous 
weeks. Quotations, 98-lb cottons, car- 
load lots, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 17: first pat- 
ent, $6@6.20 bbl; standard patent, $5.80 
@6; first clear, $5.50@5.70. 


NOTES 


Negotiations are under way for the 
building of a 500,000-bu terminal eleva- 
tor at Great Falls. 


Rodney J. Anderson, sales manager 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, returned last week from a trip to 
the central states. 


November 21, 1928 


What is believed to be the highest pro- 
tein content of a sample of wheat tested 
in Montana was recently received at the 
Bliss laboratories, Bainville. The sam- 
ple, of winter wheat, tested 20.5 per 
cent, and was submitted to three labora- 
tories before the owner was convinced 
that there was no inaccuracy. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light inquiry existed for flour last 
week. Buying was mostly of small or 
occasional car lots to take care of near- 
by requirements. One mill booked a lit- 
tle patent for export. Calls for clear 
were unfilled, as mills had virtually none 
to sell. Mill asking prices were reduced 
10c bbl. 

A few buyers inquired for durum sup- 
plies, and a scattering light trade was 
booked. The fact that a majority of the 
buyers had covered their present and 
near-by requirements earlier in the sea- 
son and now are working off their con- 
tracts has left the market generally slow, 

Quotations, Nov. 17, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 

1928 1927 
4. EEE $6.65@7.00 $7.05 @7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.40@7.75 6.55@7.05 
First clear, jute ..... 5.80@6.15 6.15 @6.40 


Second clear, jute.... 4.30@4.80 5.20@5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 11-17 ......0eeseeeee+ 29,050 79 
PORVOO WOO occ cticcicre 29,945 81 
L, BPP ereeeerrrrrerss 34,155 92 
TWO FORCE GMO cccvccvceoce 33,700 91 


W. J. McCabe, of the McCabe Bros. 
Co., grain dealers, visited Minneapolis 
last week. 


W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., attended 
the meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at Chicago last week. 


Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
was here from Chicago last week. H. 
B. Putman, Minneapolis, of the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., also was on ’change. 


John M. Ericson, Duluth representa- 
tive of H. L. Hankinson & Co., Minne- 
apolis, was injured last week when his 
automobile collided with a street car. 
He suffered a dislocated hip and broken 
knee cap. 


Duluth Board of Trade members 
learned with regret last week of the 
death of E. H. Smith at Minneapolis. 
The early life of Mr. Smith was spent 
in Duluth, where he was associated in 
shipping with the Rockefeller interests. 
In the early days, too, he was one of 
the Duluth Boat Club oarsmen. From 
here in the early 90’s he went to Cleve- 
land. After the American Linseed Co. 
was taken over by Rockefeller he be- 
came associated with that company, and 
returned to Duluth as its representative, 
living here for a number of years and 
then going to Minneapolis. His father 
was for a number of years city attorney 
of Duluth. 

oo 


STOCK EXCHANGE REORGANIZED 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The recent ex- 
citement in the stocks and securities mar- 
ket has led to the revival of the old 
Minneapolis stock exchange, which has 
been moribund since 1915. A group of 
local bankers and. brokers has taken the 
initiative, and quarters for the proposed 
exchange have already been leased, look- 
ing toward its opening early in 1929. 
The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
is also investigating the subject, and has 
asked its lawyers to look into its consti- 
tution and bylaws to see if it could, un- 
der its charter, operate a securities de- 
partment for the benefit of northwestern 
investors. 
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SMALLER WHEAT ACREAGE SEEN 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—A relative 
decrease in Oklahoma’s wheat acreage is 
foreseen by P. H. Stephens, of the agri- 
cultural economics department of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Since 1921 it has been expanding 


at an average of 125,000 acres annually. 
This year the actual acreage will be ap- 
proximately the same as last season. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales last week probably only 
represented about one third of capacity. 
But, as was pointed out at the meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
mills have so much already sold that 
they cannot expect to make sales for 
some months that represent much more 
than this proportion of their capacity. 
There has been some talk of the big bak- 
ery buyers being ready to come into the 
market, but no reports of large bookings 
have been received. 

Small Sales Predominate.—Most of the 
current new business is in small and me- 
dium-sized lots for near-by shipment, 
and it is thought that this tendency will 
continue unless the wheat market shows 
unexpected strength in the near future. 
Immediate shipment generally is desired. 

Shipping Directions V aried.—Although 
a few mills seemed satisfied with ship- 
ping directions received, the majority 
said that they had fallen off. They were 
so slow with at least one mill that it 
was forced to shut down for two days. 
They are not being received in the vol- 
ume that bookings would seem to call 
for, but millers are not yet overconcerned 
about the possibility of cancellations, re- 
quests therefor being smaller in August 
and September. 

Clears Still Tight—Millers still find 
it almost impossible to supply the de- 
mand for strong clears, although second 
clear is somewhat freer. It is evident 
that the higher protein clears are being 
used to add strength to better grades of 
flour of low protein content. It is said 
that this is especially true of rye flour, 
either the baker or the miller using a 
strong wheat clear to give strength to 
flour milled from this season’s rye. 

Ezport Still Light—There is still very 
little business being done in foreign 
markets. Routine sales to Latin Amer- 
ica and occasional shipments to conti- 
nental Europe form the bulk of the busi- 
ness, which remains far below normal. 
It is evident that this lack of export 
business is countrywide, and not pecu- 
liar to this section. It has caused much 
concern in the Southwest, and was the 
subject of considerable discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League. 

Production Slightly Heavier—The flour 
output of Kansas City mills gained 
slightly last week, and was about equal 
to the 10-year average. On the surface 
it would seem that the percentage of op- 
eration on this crop year is to remain at 
a comparatively high figure over a long- 
er period than is usual. With mill book- 
ings larger than ever before, the rate of 
operation has at no time been greatly 
above normal, and it is likely, therefore, 
to continue on a fair level over a larger 
part of the season. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, Nov. 17, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $5.95@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.45 
@6; straight, $5.35@5.70; first clear, 
$4.80@4.90; second clear, $4.50@4.60; 
low grade, $4.35. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ae: a 316,860 220,664 69 
Previous week .. 316,860 235,852 74 
Year ago ....... 338,160 184,950 54 
Two years ago... 330,960 238,664 72 
Five-year average .......-+..---++: 66 


Ten-year average ...........+-++++ 69 
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KANSAS CITY 


Nov. 11-17 ...... 197,700 155,853 78 
Previous week .. 197,700 154,922 78 
Year ago ....... 196,500 156,329 79 
Two years ago... 175,600 152,528 86 
Five-year AVerage ....ceeeeeseereccs 79 
Ten-year AVeETAge .....eeeeeeeceees 79 
WICHITA 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 62,400 35,965 57 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,367 56 
Year ago ....... 62,400 34,977 56 
Two years ago... 62,400 64,950 . 88 
SALINA 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 46,800 40,170 86 
Previous year .. 46,800 35,925 17 
Year ago ....... 46,200 41,632 89 
Two years ago... 37,800 34,833 90 
OMAHA 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 27,300 24,123 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,793 94 
Year ago ....... 27,300 24,829 90 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,848 88 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 47,400 23,373 49 
Previous week .. 47,400 29,641 62 
Year ago ....... 47,400 27,2738 57 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,126 82 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 11-17 ...... 30,900 29,525 95 
Previous week .. 30,900 $1,626 102 
Year ago ....... 29,700 28,616 96 
Two years ago... 29,700 29,857 100 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


NOV. 11417 .ncccccsccccccscccccsccccces 49 
Previous Week ....ccccccccccscescccces 61 
WOOP ABO coccccccseccccccscceseseccses 34 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 3 fair, 16 quiet, 
8 slow, 11 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,180 bbls last week, 14,975 in the pre- 
vious week, 20,817 a year ago, and 29,785 
two years ago. 


NOTES 

James F. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc., was in Kansas City last week. 

Leo M. Ismert, New York representa- 
tive of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
was here last week. 

Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co., has been on a 
trip to New Orleans, where he found 
business rather quiet. 

Charles E. Swain, Kansas and Mis- 
souri representative for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, was here last week, 
visiting his company’s main office. 

John C. Koster, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
left early this week on a 10 days’ trip 
in the South, principally in Arkansas. 

R. W. Hoffman, vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation and 
manager of the Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, Kansas, was a recent Kansas City 
visitor. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
passed through Kansas City last week 
on his way to and on his return from 
the meeting of the Federation at Chicago. 

Some 35 of the millers who attended 
the meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League here last week went on to the 
Federation meeting in Chicago. Gerome 
V. Topping had arranged two special 
cars for them. 

L. C. Chase and W. S. Harrison, of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
St. Louis, were in Kansas City last week 
visiting the Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, the other unit of the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc. 

J. H. Compton, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, was here for the league 
meeting last week, and was forced to 
pass the greater part of the next day 
in Kansas City owing to mechanical trou- 
ble with his automobile. 

Mr, and Mrs. George G. Sohlberg an- 


nounce the forthcoming marriage of their 
daughter, Virginia Bland, to Joseph 
Daniel Tompkins. The wedding will 
take place on Nov. 29 at Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Sohlberg is president of the Acme 
Milling Co. there. 


A. L. Johnson, president of the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, was here last week in con- 
nection with a feed plant that his com- 
pany is erecting. Owing to continued 
expansion in its mixed feed business, the 
company has found it necessary to in- 
crease its output considerably. 


At the league meeting last week most 
comment by millers on current business 
conditions was to the effect that they 
were going to leave sales alone for a bit, 
and tell their sales department to devote 
the major part of their attention to the 
obtaining of shipping directions on flour 
already sold. 

At the formal opening of the new 
Pillsbury plant at Enid Nov. 16, the ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Karl E. 
Humphrey, president of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. and also 
president of the Oklahoma State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. John S. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, vice president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., was present at the 
ceremony. 


F. J. Hicks, export manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was once 
a passenger on the ill-fated Vestris 
while on a tour of South America.. He 
states that the ship was almost new when 
he sailed in her in 1915. He attributes 
the disaster to the fact that she ran into 
unusually rough weather before what the 
crew considered to be minor defects 
could be repaired. The result was that 
these became serious and led to the sink- 
ing of the ship. 
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SALINA 


Flour trading was slow last week, buy- 
ers seeming to have enough on hand for 
immediate needs and to be disinclined to 
make commitments for deferred ship- 
ment. Shipping instructions were fairly 
good. Export business was very light. 
Quotations, Nov. 15, were unchanged, as 
follows, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; straight 
grade, $5.70@5.85; 95 per cent, $5.80@6. 


NOTES 


W. L. Shellabarger, former secretary 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
who recently moved to Decatur, IIl., vis- 
ited the mills here last week. 


Corn in western Kansas this year is 
reported to be much above the average 
both in yield and quality, and is now 
moving more freely. About 25 per cent 
of the wheat in that section is yet to be 
moved. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Trading in flour revived somewhat last 
week. Millers attributed the brisk busi- 
ness to election aftermath and to a 
stronger wheat market. With Canadian 
wheat reports indicating a reduction of 
about 65,000,000 bus over previous esti- 
mate, there has been a tendency toward 
advancing prices. Exports were slightly 
better, with most sales being made to 
Latin America. Quotations, Nov. 14: 
hard wheat short patent, $6.70 bbl; soft 
wheat short patent, $6.90; standard pat- 
ent, $6.20. 

NOTES 

R. R. Cunningham has bought the 
Wellston (Okla.) Mill from Ingram & 
Nash, 

K. C. Jackson, formerly of Blackwell, 
Okla., has resigned as director of the 
Blackwell Chamber of Commerce, and 
has moved to Oklahoma City. He will 
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HEE 


SOMETHING ELSE TO WORRY 
ABOUT 


ITH good first clear actually sell- 

ing for more than straight, it 
cannot be said that clears are being 
used to stuff straights. “Where Does 
All the Clear Go?” is the suggested 
title for a new mystery story for 
some all-knowing miller to write. It 
is said that rye millers can do more 
than a little in clearing the mystery 
up (no pun intended). 
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travel for the Perry (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Employment in the flour mills of Okla- 
homa increased during October, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of W. A. Mur- 
phy, state labor commissioner. 

D. R. Touriel, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
spoke at the weekly luncheon of the 
Wichita Falls Advertising Club last 
week. Ambrose Yeager, export sales 
manager for the mill, also addressed the 
members. 

oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour business showed some improve- 
ment early last week, but slumped later. 
Several round lots were reported worked 
for scattered shipment to April 1, sales 
generally representing 30@50 per cent 
of capacity. 

Shipping instructions were exception- 
ally light, and mills experienced difficulty 
in operating on a six-day schedule. Ex- 
port inquiry was of very little conse- 
quence, and no sales were reported. 


NOTES 
B. H. Eversull, central Missouri rep- 
resentative of the Blair Milling Co., last 
week visited the home office. 


Max Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was an Atchison visitor last 
week, inspecting the local Pillsbury units. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has re- 
turned from a vacation trip to central 
Missouri, while H. T. Shaeffer, sales 
manager of the same company, has re- 
turned from a short eastern trip. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association was held in Atchison, Nov. 
13. A banquet was served, being fol- 
lowed by an address by E. J. Smiley, 
secretary of the association, and several 
officials of the Kansas state grain inspec- 
tion department. 
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NEBRASKA 


Flour business has improved somewhat 
since election, and promises to continue 
fairly active until Jan. 1. All mills in 
Omaha and outstate have more flour or- 
ders on their books than a year ago. 
Last week some scattering commitments 
were made, mostly for prompt shipment. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 
All Omaha mills were running full time, 
and some of the smaller interior ones 
nearly to capacity. Most millers are 
more interested in closing old contracts 
than in going after new business. 


NOTES 

H. A. Butler, president of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., was hunting with a 
party of friends in the Black Hills last 
week, 

George Wycoff, formerly miller for the 
Norfolk (Neb.) Cereal & Flour Mills 
Co., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Columbus (Neb.) Milling Co. 


L. L. Quinby, president of the Mid- 
West Grain Co., was called to Lexington, 
Neb., last week, by the serious illness of 
his father, Freeman Quinby, who in early 
days was engaged in milling in south- 
western Wisconsin. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co. is 
building an addition to its terminal ele- 
vator in Omaha. The total capacity, 
when completed, will be 1,000,000 bus. 
It will be equipped with a cleaner, drier 
and a link belt car unloader, and will 
be operated by the Crowell Elevator Co. 


At its annual election, Nov. 14, the 
Omaha Grain Exchange chose M. I. Dol- 
phin and Chauncy Abbott, Jr., to suc- 
ceed themselves on the board of direc- 
tors, while C. H. Wright was chosen a di- 
rector to succeed O. E. Harris, presi- 
dent of the exchange during the past 
year. A president will be chosen by the 
directors this week. Mr. Abbott is man- 
ager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co. 


oS 


The Jersey Bread Co. has opened its 
new $500,000 bakery at Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo and East Railway avenues, Pat- 
erson. 
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George M. Palmer, 75; 
Hubbard Mill, 50 


A Notable Anniversary Cele- 
bration at Mankato 


of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 

kato, Minn., and Mrs. Palmer, were 
guests of honor at a surprise party 
given by the employees of the mill on 
Nov. 17. The occasion was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Mr. Palmer’s birth- 
day. Mrs. Palmer’s came two days lat- 
er, so the celebration was made a joint 
affair. 

The arrangements for the function 
were carried on so quietly that it came 
as a complete surprise to Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer. Their son, Earl M. Palmer, of 
Chicago, and his wife, their daughter, 
Mrs. Ogden A. Confer, of Minneapolis, 
with her husband and their three chil- 
dren, were present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were inveigled 
by their son and daughter into visiting 
the mill office. On entering, they found 
the large main office transformed into 
a banquet hall, with the 113 employees 
awaiting their coming. They were greet- 
ed by a song written especially for the 
occasion, which had particular reference 
to both Mr. and Mrs, Palmer. 

It was just 50 years ago this winter 
that the first Hubbard mill was built, so 
an appropriate menu and place card 
was used for the golden anniversary. 
The menu was bound in green, with 
gold lettering, and entitled “Through the 
Years.” Inside were photographs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Palmer, their home, the first 
mill, and one of the present plant. Also 
reproductions of millstones, taken from 
the old Seppman Mill near Mankato. 
Considerable ingenuity was used in pre- 
paring the favor, and it made a pleasing 
souvenir of a happy, though rather 
unique, celebration. 


(5 ot te M. PALMER, president 


THE BIRTHDAY CAKES 


Among the table decorations were two 
immense birthday cakes. On Mr. Palm- 
er’s was the inscription, “Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings,” and on Mrs. Palm- 
er’s, “Her children arise up and call 
her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” Both these quotations are 
an index to the character of the two peo- 
ple, and the esteem in which they are 
held by their friends and neighbors. 

A feature of the special program pro- 
vided for the occasion was a radio talk 
by the Rev. Roy L, Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, a close personal friend of Mr. 
Palmer’s. This address, which was 
broadeast over WCCO, was originally 
planned to be given after the dinner, 
but on account of the national hookup 
arranged to broadcast the talk by Vice 
President Charles G. Dawes, it was 
moved forward to 6:45. Rev. Smith each 
Saturday night talks over WCCO under 
the title “fireside philosophy.” In_ his 
talk on Nov. 17 he spoke of the pioneers 
of Minnesota, and the price they paid to 
build up the commonwealth for poster- 
ity, weaving in some incidents in the life 
of Mr. Palmer, and the fact that his 
friends and employees that evening were 
paying him homage on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Naturally, Mr. Palmer was 
appreciative of the tribute paid him. 


MR. PALMER’S CAREER 


The evening furnished one surprise 
after another for the chief guests. F. 
E. Browder, vice president and manager 
of the company, told of Mr. Palmer’s 
rise from a poor country boy, and the 
part Mrs. Palmer has played in his life, 
and then on behalf of the entire mill and 
office forces presented them with a beau- 
tiful replica of the old Seppman Mill, 
done on tan panne velvet in blue, green 
and brown. The tapestry was the work 
of Gilbert Fletcher, of New York, a for- 
mer Mankato boy. The gift was un- 
usually appropriate, because Mr. Palmer 
has been instru tal in getting the 
Blue Earth County Historical Society 
to take the old mill over and preserve it 
as a historical landmark. The mill was 
built in 1862 by Louis Seppman. He 
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A Striking View of the 


worked alone, and devoted two years to 
the task. A reproduction in colors of 
a painting of this mill was recently used 
as a front cover illustration of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

H. W. Kelly, oldest in service of any 
of the salesmen of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., on behalf of the sales force pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Palmer with two 
lawn pedestals—a bird bath and a sun- 
dial—made of Kasota marble. He ca- 
mouflaged his presentation address under 
the title, “How time flies.” 

H. R. Harmer, sales manager, recited 
Edgar Guest’s “Behind the Throne,” and 
presented Mrs. Palmer with a set of 
service plates as a special gift to her 
from the sales force. 


MESSAGES OF CONGRATULATION 


Congratulatory messages were read 
from friends of Mr. Palmer in various 
parts of the country, among them the 
following from C. T. Vandenover, sec- 
retary of the Southern Minnesota Mills: 

“To know the character and human 
side of a man, you must associate with 
him. To know him still better, you must 
have business dealings with him. 

“Mr. G. M. Palmer has served as 
president of the Southern Minnesota 
Mills for the past eight years. He was 
chosen for that position because of his 
integrity and the confidence every miller 
in this territory had in him. 

“He has been known for many years 
among millers as one whose loyal efforts 
and devotion are constantly striving to 
help the industry—by establishing con- 
fidence and good will among his fellow- 
workers. Being considerate of others 
and always for the good of all, he has 
strived earnestly and effectively to solve 
all problems for mutual benefit. 

“His counsel on milling problems is 
always accepted by his associates with 
the sincerity it is entitled to. It is re- 
garded by all the members of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills a real pleasure as 
well as a privilege to have Mr. Palmer 
serve as its president, in the loyal and 
fitting manner he has. 

“We all wish him many happy returns 
on his seventy-fifth birthday, and are 
with him in spirit in bringing all the 
good tidings that are due him.” 

This message summarizes in general 
the feeling of millers throughout the 
country toward Mr. Palmer. He is 
probably the most outstanding figure in 
his home town, as well as the most re- 
vered. He has always taken an active 
part in civic matters, and for over 50 
years was assistant and superintendent 
of the Baptist Sunday School in Man- 
kato. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were vis- 
ibly affected by the many things said 
about them. In responding, Mr. Palmer 


said he‘ would not attempt to make a 
speech, but that he did want every one 
present to know how much he and his 
wife appreciated the honor shown them. 
He spoke feelingly of the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the employees of the company, 
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Hubbard Mill at Mankato, Minn., as Seen from the Minnesota River 


saying that what had been accomplished 
was due more to their efforts than his 
own planning. He said he experienced 
the greatest satisfaction in considering 
the organization and what it stood for, a 
heritage he was proud to pass along. 
The company, he said, was just one large 
family, each department co-operating 
with the other and he added that, if the 
present standards and integrity are 
maintained, the future of the company 
is unlimited. 

Mrs. Palmer, in turn, referred to the 
thoughtfulness, love and respect that lay 
behind the party given in honor of her 
husband, and closed with the statement 
that. when given the proper material to 
work with, there were no limits to what 
one might accomplish. 

The party, to say the least, was an 
immense success. Huge bouquets of yel- 
low and white chrysanthemums, with 
green and gold streamers from the lights 
to the corners of the room, and an 
abundance of smilax everywhere, lent the 
proper atmosphere and made the occa- 
sion one to be long remembered by those 
who participated. 


BORN ON A WISCONSIN FARM 


George M. Palmer was born on a farm 
in Clayton township, Winnebago County, 
Wisconsin, on Nov. 17, 1853. While still 
a small boy he lived with an uncle and 
aunt, who later moved to Maine and 
took him with them. In 1867 they re- 
turned to Minnesota, locating on a farm 
near Garden City. George worked 
around on different farms until he se- 
cured a position in a drug store in Gar- 
den City, at the princely salary of $5 
a month. Out of this he had to board 
himself, but in the summer months his 
employer allowed him to work in the 
harvest fields, so he could make enough 
to buy clothes and other necessities. 

During the winter of 1869-70, T. N. 
Boynton hired George to work on his 
farm (ostensibly to see whether the boy 
was lazy or not), and after two weeks 
put him to work in his general store in 
Garden City. There he got his first 
taste of business, selling everything, 
from ladies’ hats to eggs. 

Mr. Palmer remained with Mr. Boyn- 
ton until the store was sold in 1872, and 
with $200 of his savings he went to a 
business college in St. Paul. 

After returning to Garden City, Mr. 
Palmer learned that a new company was 
being formed in Mankato to build and 
operate a linseed mill, so he walked the 
entire distance, ankle deep in mud, to 
apply for a position. H. D. Hubbard 
admired the spirit displayed by the lad, 
and gave him a job. 

In 1878 Mr. Palmer suggested to Mr. 
Hubbard the advisability of building a 
flour mill. This suggestion led to the 
formation of the firm of Hubbard, Pear- 
son & Palmer, which built the first unit 
of what is now known as the Hubbard 
Milling Co. The building was started in 
the fall of 1878, but the mill did not 
begin operating until the following 


spring. Later, Mr. Palmer sold his in- 
terest to the other two men, but re- 
mained with the company as bookkeeper 
and general office man. 

In 1890 Mr. Palmer formed the eleva- 
tor company of Grannis & Palmer, and 
in 1892 he bought the interest of Mr. 
Grannis and the firm became Hubbard 
& Palmer, which name it still bears. 


THE HUBBARD & PALMER CO. 


In 1897 the Hubbard & Palmer Co. 
was incorporated and Mr. Palmer made 
president. He resigned in 1903, only 
again to become president in 1907, re- 
maining in that capacity until 1925, when 
he resigned, being succeeded by F. E. 
Crandall. With the exception of about 
one year and a half, when he withdrew 
from the Hubbard Milling Co., Mr. 
Palmer has been with the company since 
its inception. 

At Mr. Hubbard’s death in 1905, Mr. 
Palmer was made one of the executors 
of Mr. Hubbard’s will, and in 1906 he 
and Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., of 
Waseca, bought out the estate’s interest 
in the mill, Mr. Palmer becoming presi- 
dent. In 1918 he bought his partners’ 
interests and sold some stock to F. E. 
Browder, H. R. Harmer and Earl M. 
Palmer. In buying the mill Mr. Palmer 
had at last realized his life’s ambition— 
to own what he had helped to start so 
many years ago. 

The Hubbard plant was enlarged in 
1919 and the capacity increased to about 
4,500 bbls daily. The mill buildings are 
170 feet long, in parts 56, 98 and 42 
feet wide. The main building is seven 
stories, with other parts six and four 
stories. It is credited as being one of 
the best interior milling structures in the 
entire Northwest. 

Besides being president of the milling 
and elevator companies, Mr. Palmer has 
been president of the First National 
Bank, of Mankato, the Little Giant Co., 
the Central Minnesota Immigration Co., 
and the Blue Earth Abstract Co. He 
also helped organize the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and is its 
president. He served as mayor of Man- 
kato in 1885. At the silver jubilee of 
the Millers’ National Federation in 1927, 
Mr. Palmer was made a vice chairman of 
the association. 

With upward of half a century’s ex- 
perience with the business life of Man- 
kato, it is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Palmer is the city’s foremost citi- 
zen. He is a friend of every one there, 
but, as one of his closest business asso- 
ciates says: “Mr. Palmer in his affluence 
and influence of today is still the modest 
and unassuming man that, it can be im- 
agined, he was as a struggling farm boy 
in the fifties. His broad-minded, always- 
willing-to-learn, progressive and loyal 
spirit has been the secret of his success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were married in 
1880. Throughout the intervening years 
Mrs. Palmer has been her husband's in- 
spiration, and a true helpmate through 
all crises. Close association with them 
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has only tended to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship, so it was thoroughly ap- 
ropriate that the employees of the 
Hubbard Milling Co. should do them 
honor on their natal day. 
Rosert T. Beatry. 
o> 


BARBERRY FIELD SURVEY 
DISCONTINUED FOR YEAR 


Actual field survey for common bar- 
berry has practically ceased for this 
year. In some states a few men will 
be retained until the snow flies, finish- 
ing parts of townships which remained 
when the large group left the work on 
Oct. 1. It has been found more eco- 
nomical to put on larger crews during 
the dry summer months than to stretch 
the survey season out into the spring 
and fall months when wet weather hin- 
ders scouting and often closes the coun- 
try roads to travel. 

During the past nine months 1,388,- 
723 common barberry bushes and seed- 
lings were found and destroyed in the 
13 north central states in which the erad- 
ication campaign is being carried on, 
2961 tons of salt being used in killing 
them. By far the greater number of 
these bushes and seedlings were found 
in Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, in 
which states several large wild areas 
have been discovered. In the four 
spring wheat states—Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota— 
14,162 bushes were destroyed this year. 

“Under the intensive survey system 
now being used,” states a bulletin pre- 
pared by the Rust Prevention Associa- 
tion, “only a few counties are covered 
each year. The survey men inspect prac- 
tically every square yard of territory. 
Fence rows, stream and lake banks, pas- 
tures and wooded land are searched, the 
men working in skirmish formation, 
often not more than 10 feet apart. 
Numbers of isolated bushes two and 
three miles from any known barberry 
planting are being located. The finding 
of these bushes has shown us that the 
only way to be reasonably sure of locat- 
ing all the barberry bushes scattered 
through the Northwest is to continue 
using the intensive type of survey. In 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, only six 
townships were covered this year, and 
yet 3,242 common barberry bushes and 
seedlings were found. Nearly 3,000 of 
these had escaped from cultivation and 
were growing wild. 

“Considering the number of common 
barberries still growing in the North- 
west, it was extremely fortunate for the 
grain farmer that rust caused as little 
damage as it did this year. Several lo- 
calities in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
reported heavy black stem rust infection 
early in the season. In each case inves- 
tigated, rusted barberries were found in 
the most heavily infected sections of 
these communities. 

“In most years it is difficult to locate 
the sources of the rust because of the 
rapidity with which it spreads over the 
almost continuous grain fields of the 
windswept spring wheat states. Because 
of the unfavorable weather conditions 
for rust spread during June this year, 
rust epidemics were quite local in extent 
and the responsible barberries were 
therefore quite readily located. A study 
of these cases shows very conclusively 
the part which barberries play every 
year in the propagation and distribution 
of black stem rust.” 

oo > 


ESTIMATE OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT ACREAGE HIGHER 


Metgourne, Vicroria.—It is officially 
estimated that the wheat acreage in 
Victoria this season is 3,826,300, com- 
pared with 3,126,775 in 1920-21. In 
South Australia the respective totals 
were 3,400,000 and 2,167,646, and in 
West Australia 3,267,281 and 1,275,675. 
This season’s figures for New South 
Wales have not yet been announced, al- 
though compared with last year it is 
probable that there has been a fairly 
substantial increase. 

The crop prospects throughout the 
wheat belt were vastly improved during 
the first two weeks in October, owing 
to heavy rains. However, in the upper 
northern portion of South Australia, in 
the northwestern part of Victoria and 


in southwestern New South Wales many 
total failures have been reported, the 
rains having come too late to be of much 
benefit. 

Present indications are that Western 
Australia will harvest as much wheat as 
last year, if not more. The returns 
should be much larger in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria, and also better in 
New South Wales, but the actual yields 
will depend upon the weather during 
the next few weeks. 

In consequence of the disorganization 
of over-sea transport facilities, due to 
another strike of waterside workers, 
shipments of wheat and flour have sub- 
stantially declined. Since the beginning 
of the season, Victoria has exported 4,- 
874,517 bus wheat and 143,203 tons flour, 
New South Wales 3,398,417 and 79,211, 
South Australia 13,687,570 and 56,713, 
and Western Australia 26,030,631 and 
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64,685. This season’s totals have been 
47,491,185 bus wheat and 343,812 tons 
flour, compared with 82,733,085 and 443,- 
242 for the corresponding period of last 
season. Cuartes J. Matruews. 


oo D> 

SOUTH DAKOTA CROP ESTIMATES 

The government crop report for Nov. 
1 places the estimated size of the South 
Dakota flax crop 20 per cent below that 
of last month. A reduction also is shown 
in the potato crop, and the corn crop re- 
mains about the same. Estimated yields 
per acre are 21 bus for corn, 5.8 for 
flax and 90 for potatoes. The report 
also states that cattle and sheep in the 
range section of the state are going into 
the winter in good condition. Hay and 
feed supplies are regarded as sufficient 
for winter needs, since a carry-over on 
the former crop will take care of this 
year’s shortage. 
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Flour Millers Deliver Their Products at Less 
Cost Than Other Goods 


LOUR millers of the United States 

deliver their products to grocery 

customers with the smallest expense 
of any food manufacturer. That is the 
interesting conclusion drawn by a report 
just issued by the bureau of business 
research of Harvard University. 

The report is based on a study of the 
marketing expenses of 72 manufacturers, 
with an aggregate volume of sales of 
over $690,000,000. For the purposes of 
the study the firms were grouped accord- 
ing to the products handled. It is the 
first time such a report has ever been 
compiled, and its announced purpose is 
to determine whether distribution costs 
can be reduced. 

The average distribution expenses of 
the seven large milling companies in- 
cluded in the report amounted to 5.5 per 
cent of net sales, a figure lower than for 
any other group. The highest market- 
ing expense was reflected by the manu- 


facturers of soaps, cleansers, polishes 
and disinfectants, being 37.2 per cent of 
net sales. The total marketing expense 
figures of the other groups ranged be- 
tween these two extremes: 7 per cent 
of net sales for meat packers, 17 for 
manufacturers of canned and _ bottled 
foods, 17.5 for manufacturers of coffee, 
tea, chocolate, extracts and spices, and 
26.9 for manufacturers of cereals, crack- 
ers, macaroni, salt and preserves. 

It is shown that, on an average, about 
15¢ of the consumer’s dollar is required 
by the food manufacturers for their mar- 
keting activities, which include selling, 
advertising, warehousing, transportation 
and marketing administration. Previous 
studies made by the same agency have 
shown that approximately 20c of: the 
consumer’s dollar is required by the unit 
retailer of groceries to meet his expenses, 
and that approximately 9c of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is required to meet the ex- 
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penses of the wholesaler. Nearly half 
the price which the consumer pays for 
food, therefore, goes to meet the ex- 
penses of putting the product in his 
hands. 

The aggregate net sales of the seven 
flour milling companies reporting were 
$54,166,227. There is nothing in the 
study to indicate that the sales of these 
companies, other than to grocers, are ex- 
cluded. Presumably they are not. As 
a consequence, the figures concerning the 
milling industry apparently give a line 
on the marketing expenses met by flour 
mills in selling to all classes of trade. 

Of the 5.5 per cent of net sales which 
is the average marketing expense for 
flour, 2.5 is absorbed by sales force and 
brokerage expenses, 1.25 by marketing 
administration, 1.1 by shipping, ware- 
housing and delivery, .4 by sales promo- 
tion and advertising, and .25 by credits 
and collections. 

Commenting on the flour milling re- 
port, the authors of the study say: 

“Of the seven flour millers reporting, 
three sold nationally, while four restrict- 
ed their marketing activities to sectional 
areas. All these companies sold, at least 
to some extent, to grocery retailers, and 
all sold industrially to bakers and other 
manufacturers. All these firms had sales 
in excess of $1,000,000. Five of the sev- 
en reported the use of brokers. There 
was some tendency for those companies 
selling more extensively through brokers 
to show a slightly higher marketing ex- 
pense than did those which sold less ex- 
tensively through brokers. The use of 
missionary salesmen seemingly was not 
important to flour millers as a means 
of sales stimulation. Sales per salesman 
in each instance were in excess of $150,- 
000 for flour millers which reported the 
number of salesmen. 

“Total sales force expense, covering 
both salaries, commissions, and bonuses, 
and traveling expense of salesmen, com- 
monly was slightly less than 2 per cent of 
net sales, while brokerage expense com- 
monly was slightly in excess of one half 
of 1 per cent. The relatively low typical 
ratio of less than one half of 1- per cent 
of net sales for total sales promotion and 
advertising indicates the extent to which 
the marketing of flour has ceased to be 
primarily a case of. appealing to the 
consumer and has become a matter of 
the sale of industrial goods for further 
production processes. 

“Total shipping, warehousing, and de- 
livery expense for flour millers was low 
in comparison with that of the other 
product groups; for flour millers, how- 
ever, this expense classification, as well 
as total marketing expense, was exclu- 
sive of transportation charges. 

“Flour millers so frequently either sell 
f.o.b., or deduct freight from gross sales 
to secure a net sales figure as at the 
plant, that it was not possible to in- 
clude transportation expense as a mar- 
keting expense for them. 

“Credit and collection expense, exclu- 
sive of salaries and wages, covered cred- 
it services, collection fees, and losses 
from bad debts. 

“For marketing administration, ap- 
proximately one fourth of the total mar- 
keting expense was required, with sal- 
aries and wages of marketing execu- 
tives and office employees naturally ac- 
counting for the bulk of this expense.” 


Od 


LAWMAKERS TO BE ASKED TO 
REVISE ARBITRATION LAWS 


According to the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, legislatures of 37 states 
will be asked, early in 1929, to enact 
a commercial arbitration law more fa- 
vorable to the requirements of modern 
business. More than 100 trade associa- 
tions are behind the movement, includ- 
ing the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men. In seven 
states, New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Pennsylvania, Ore- 
gon, and Louisiana, an agreement to ar- 
bitrate a dispute arising out of a con- 
tract made later may not be repudiated. 
In the remaining states such is not the 
case, and an effort will be made to intro- 
duce this feature into 37 of those states 
during the coming year. 
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TOLEDO 


Business in soft wheat flour is quiet. 
It seems as if there never was a time 
when one could find less to say about 
business than at present. There always 
is a lessening of activity at this time of 
the year, but it is more noticeable at 
present because at no time on the crop 
has there been the usual volume of pro- 
duction of soft wheat flour. As every- 
body knows, the market has been upset 
through the competition of outside flours 
which have been used as substitutes. 

Business Widely  Distributed.—Al- 
though these flours are made by the mills 
of this section, as well as elsewhere, yet 
the business has been more widely dis- 
tributed. All kinds of flours have found 
their way into soft wheat flour trade, to 
be used as substitutes, and some of these 
undoubtedly have been made entirely 
from hard wheat. Buyers have had the 
opportunity to do no end of experiment- 
ing with various kinds of flour, in some 
cases possibly not knowing just what 
they were getting. In any event, it is 
undoubtedly true that they got nothing 
better than they paid for. If they 
bought on the basis of price, as many of 
them did, and wanted cheap flour, that 
is what they got. 

In the old days the manufacturer 
bought his raw material, added the cost 
of manufacture and a profit, and the 
result was the selling price. In these 
days the buyer, or the market, fixes the 
price, and the manufacturer has to ad- 
just his raw materials and operations to 
meet that price. The result is cheap- 
ness and a progressive lowering of the 
quality of the product until, in some 
cases, it becomes very much of a ques- 
tion as to whether any quality is left. 

Results of Meeting Price.—In saying 
this, there is in mind not so much the 
case of flour as other commodities, but 
even flour, sold for price, has not been 
able altogether to escape this progressive 
deterioration of grade and quality re- 
quired to meet the price. The ultimate 
effect has been, in some cases, that cer- 
tain brands of flour have run themselves 
out of the market and been killed by 
responding to the demand for reduced 
prices, 

Fortunately, there is a limit in flour 
beyond which deterioration and cheap- 
ness cannot go. Flour is made from 
wheat, without adulterants or foreign 
material, and the product of sound wheat 
is nourishing, although some flour is bet- 
ter than others and better suited for 
specific purposes. 

Hard Wheat Millers in Better Posi- 
tion—The mills in this section which 
have built up a business with bakers on 
hard wheat flours of their own manu- 
facture—and there are a number, whose 
normal output is 50 per cent of this kind 
of flour—are not feeling the present de- 
pression so much as those whose trade 
has been confined entirely to soft wheat 
flours. 

With the general run of soft wheat 
flour buyers, it is not thought that book- 
ings were made much beyond 60 to 90 
days, while a considerable number went 
on a hand-to-mouth basis; with the 
larger buyers, such as cracker, cake and 
biscuit manufacturers, it was probably 
exceptional where they were able to book 
requirements more than six months 
ahead; so it seems certain that around 
the first of the year there should be a 
return of these buyers to the market for 
further supplies, thereby affording some 
relief to the present inactivity. 

Stabilized Prices—There has been a 
period of comparative stabilization both 
in soft wheat and soft wheat flour prices. 
The premium on No. 2 red wheat at 
Toledo is still hanging around 28¢ over 
Chicago December. Flour prices show 
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very little variation. It remains to be 
seen whether this stabilization will im- 
press the buyer of flour, and just what 
effect it may have upon him. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Nov. 16, at $6.25@6.40 
bbl, local springs $6.20, and local hard 
winters $6, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mov. 22687 .cccce 136,080 80,108 59 
Previous week .. 159,750 97,629 61 
FOOF -BHO cccccce 49,230 39,859 71 
Two years ago... 66,900 36,628 55 
Three years ago. 68,800 37,210 63 


OHIO STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Offers of soft winter wheat flour made 
to the superintendent of purchases and 
printing, Columbus, Nov. 14, for the use 
of state institutions, showed a range of 
$5.12@6.53 bbl. Three cars were award- 
ed to the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at 
the following prices for the institutions 
named: one car each at $5.19 to Ohio 
Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Home and Columbus 
State Hospital, and one at $5.12 to To- 
ledo State Hospital; five cars each at 
$5.19 to Hanley Milling Co., for Boys’ 
Industrial School, Lancaster, Institution 
for Feeble Minded, Columbus, Longview 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Massillon State 
Hospital and Ohio State Reformatory, 
Mansfield; one car at $5.17 to Fairchild 
Milling Co. for Feeble Minded Hospital, 
Orient; one car at $5.19 to Lock Grain 
& Milling Co. for Ohio Penitentiary, Co- 
lumbus. 

Spring wheat flour was bought as fol- 
lows: one car at $5.28 for Central Ware- 
house, Columbus, two cars each at $5.23 
for Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield, 
and Feeble Minded Hospital, Orient, 
from the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land. 

NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 
expected in Toledo this week. 


Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed the plants of the Bad Axe Grain 
Co. and the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Co., Kinde, Mich. 


H. W. Tibbals, representing the Ma- 
ney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and the 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., 
was in Toledo last week. 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, attended the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation at Chi- 
—-— last week, being the only Toledo 
miller present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Shepperd, In- 
dianapolis, announce the marriage, Nov. 
3, of their daughter, Elizabeth, to Ev- 
erett Mildner, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
bride is a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College. Mr. Shepperd represents the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
Indiana. 
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NASHVILLE 


Flour was without important change 
last week, although a little more interest 
was apparently developing, and some 
mills reported increased current sales. 
New business, however, continued light. 
Orders on old contracts were fair, and 
mills were able to 6perate close to nor- 
mal running time. Shipments were 
slightly under production. 

urrent sales are about 50 per cent 
smaller,than at the corresponding time 
last year. It is thought that some have 
purchased flour to meet their needs for 
some time ahead. Soft winter wheat 
flour mills did not change prices to any 
extent. Red wheat prices ruled gen- 









erally strong, and the flour market re- 
flected this situation. Quotations, Nov. 
17: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@9 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@ 
7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6 
@6.50. 

There was no material change in prices 
of Minnesota and western flours, rehan- 
dlers doing a light business, mostly in 
small lots. Stocks at Nashville are up to 
average. Quotations, Nov. 17: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.50@8 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.50; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7@7.50; straights, $6.25@ 
6.50. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 146,520 88,121 60 
Previous week .. 146,820 92,031 63 
Year ago ....... 147,120 101,321 67 
Two years ago... 158,220 106,203 67 
Three years ago. 164,520 106,097 63 


NOTES 

Robbers broke into the office of the 
Stafford Milling Co., Martin, Tenn., and 
blew open the outer doors of the safe. 
They left before completing their work, 
failing to unlock the inner doors, and 
getting nothing. 

Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, were in Chi- 
cago last week to attend the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting. 


George C. Grogan, representative of 
the Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co., Kansas 
City, narrowly escaped death last week 
at Columbia, Tenn., when his automobile 
was struck by a Louisville & Nashville 
train. He sustained a bruised shoulder 
and numerous cuts, but his injuries were 
pronounced not serious. He was on a 
visit to the City Mill & Grain Co. and 
Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
at the time of the accident. 


Dealers from Tennessee, Oklahoma 
and Georgia who handle the feed prod- 
ucts of the Purina Mills held a two-day 
conference here last week at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. Purina officials present 
from St. Louis were H. W. Stallworth, 
sales manager, E. G. Cherbonnier, man- 
ager of the stock and feed department, 
and J. S. Jones, manager of the poultry 
feed department. The annual banquet 
and a visit to local mills featured the 
convention. Joun Lerrer. 

ed 


ATLANTA 


Current flour business is better than 
for some weeks, with inquiry good and 
the outlook for December buying more 
promising than at this period in two or 
three years. In fact, the trade here is 
looking for a heavy volume of orders 
next month for delivery early in 1929, 
and expects business to be better than in 
either 1926 or 1927. Sales still run large- 
ly to hard winter short patent, with 
some improvement in other patents. All 
grades of spring wheat flour remain 
quiet. Directions continue brisk on old 
contracts, and the movement of flour in 
the Southeast is fully up to the normal 
level for this period. Stocks are rather 
low with even some of the larger buyers, 
which is taken as further promise that 
business will continue to increase. 

Some improvement was reported by 
millers of soft wheat flour, and produc- 
tion has been on an upward trend, though 
it is still well below the levels shown at 
this time last season. Percentage of 
southeastern production is not much less 
than usual at this period, compared with 
mill capacity. 

Prices held about unchanged, though 
the tendency seemed -to be upward. 
Quotations, Nov. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta, ba- 
sis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75 bbl, standard patent $6.20 
@6.45, straight patent $6@6.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.05, standard 
patent $6.45@6.65, straight patent $6.30 
@6.50; soft wheat short patent $8.35@ 
8.60, standard or 95 per cent short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, straight patent $7@7.25, 
first clears $6.50@6.75, second clears 
$5.80@6.05. These prices were for soft 
wheat flour milled by middle western 
mills; those asked by leading southern 
mills averaged 60@75c more. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour buyers were extremely scarce 
last week and appeared to be quibbling 
over prices. Post-election business, 
which it was thought would improve, 
failed. 

A few scattered sales of soft wheat 
flour were made, but the volume was 
very disappointing. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fair, and most of the atten- 
tion of millers seemed to be centered on 
cleaning up old erders before Jan. 1. 

Hard wheat flour demand was spotted, 
sales covering a wide territory; however, 
inquiries were more numerous. Bakers 
appear to have purchased their require- 


ments until Jan. 1, at least. Shipping 
instructions were fair. 
Export sales were light. Most of the 


demand, particularly from Latin Amer- 
ica, was on a current basis. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Nov. 17: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $6.25 
@6.75, straight $4.75@5.25, first clear 
$4.50@5; spring first patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.50@6. 

oo S 


NORFOLK 


Flour was quiet last week, and fairly 
steady, with little demand except for 
immediate needs. Quotations, Nov. 16: 
northwestern spring patents $7.25@7.35 
bbl, second patents $6.95@7.05; Kansas 
top patents $6.75@6.85, second patents 
$6.45@6.55; top winters $6.60@6.75, sec- 
ond patents $6.35@6.50; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.35@6.50. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business showed a marked im- 
provement last week. Domestic trade 
kept shipping departments busy. Ex- 
port, however, was dull. Quotations, 
Nov. 17, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $8.25 bbl, first patent $7.75, straights 
$7.25; Kansas hard, $8; first clears in 
jutes $6.75, second clears $6.25. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., is in New York and Boston on 
business. 


The Sunnyside Milling Co. and the 
Miller Baking Co., Evansville, partici- 
= in the free cooking school put on 
ast week by an Evansville newspaper. 


R. R, Thompson, general superintend- 
ent of production of Postum Products 
and allied companies, was in Evansville 
from Battle Creek, Mich., last week, vis- 
iting the Igleheart plant. 


The cornerstone of the Evansville 
College president’s home, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., and which bears an inscrip- 
tion acknowledging the gift, was laid 
last week. 

ee oad 


BAKERS OF INDIANA STAGE 
DISTRICT MEETING SERIES 


Continuing its program of district 
meetings, the Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held an afternoon session at the 
plant of Paul’s Bread Co., South Bend, 
Nov. 19. L. M. Osborne, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., spoke on bakery merchandis- 
ing, and representatives of Procter & 
Gamble gave a practical demonstration 
of the production of different varieties 
of cakes, sweet yeast dough goods, and 
icings. At the Perfection Biscuit Co.’s 
plant, Fort Wayne, on the following aft- 
ernoon, the program was repeated. Paul 
Brickley, president of the association, 
John Dunn, vice president, and John M. 
Hartley, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, spoke at both meetings. On Nov. 
21 the afternoon session will be held at 
Anderson, in the plant of the Deitzen 
Bakery, and on Nov. 22 at Roempke’s 
Bakery, Indianapolis. Ted Lemke, of 
The Fleischmann Co., will deliver an ad- 
dress on bakery merchandising, and John 
Wilkinson, of the Standard Nut Mar- 
garine Co., will demonstrate the produc- 
tion of cakes, sweet yeast dough goods, 
and icings. Talks also will be given by 
officers of the association. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was reported as ver 
quiet by most mills last week, althoug 
one or two fair-sized sales were made. 
Shipping directions were spotted. Quo- 
tations were firmly held, but price con- 
cessions were necessary to close sales. 
Trading has not opened up as antici- 
pated for this month, and millers are at 
a loss to account for the condition. 

Local Conditions.—An unusually large 
amount of unsound flour has been re- 
ceived here during the last two weeks. 
Local authorities believe that this is 
caused by damp wheat, but regardless of 
the cause it has created an unfortunate 
condition. 

Soft Wheat Flour—No change has 
occurred in the soft wheat flour market. 
Sales in thé South are confined to buy- 
ers who want quality regardless of price, 
and as a result the volume of business 
has been cut down. Stocks are said to 
be very low in all sections of the South 
and Southeast. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Price concessions 
were necessary in many cases to close 
sales, and even then the volume of busi- 
ness last week- was small. Most local 
mills held their quotations firm, and only 
scattered sales were reported. Shipping 
directions were hard to obtain. 

Exports—No new developments oc- 
curred in the export market. Business 
was scattered, with the total volume 
small. Latin America continued to op- 
erate on a current basis, but there was 
little life to the European trade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis,, Nov. 17: soft winter short 
patent $6.40@7 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.40, straight $5@5.30, first 
clear $4.60@5; spring first patent $6.20 
@6.60, standard patent $5.80@6.20, first 
clear $5.25@5.75. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MeV. BRAT ccccccvccccceces 33,100 54 
Previous week .........+¢. 34,900 57 
BORE GOO vecccccvscecs eee 24,200 40 
ee Wee GW cc secdsvces 32,100 50 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOTs BOCRY scecoedssceceves 45,200 52 
POOTIGES WOO coc ccccseees 45,900 53 
BE SD ean ts ta Kee en keee 44,500 61 
TWO FORLD OHO occceccvoce 52,100 60 


NOTES 


Joseph V. Lane, president of J. V. 
Lane & Co., Inc., New York, called at 
this office recently. 


Robert F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., was out of the city on a 
business trip last week. 


Herman F. Wright, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Herman F. Wright 
Mills, Inc., was in Ohio on a business 
trip last week. 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, has returned from 
a business trip in Indiana. 

Morris A. Wilkins, general manager of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas 
City last week to attend the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, has returned from an 
extended business trip in the East. 

Clarence O. Gamble, of Knight, Dysart 
& Gamble, has applied for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from R. R. DeArmond. 

A. E. Bernet, vice president of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 








attended the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, president of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, stopped in St. Louis on his way 
home from the millers’ meeting in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Joshua M. Chilton, manager of the 
grain merchandising department of the 
Checker Board Elevator Co., a subsidi- 
ary of the Ralston Purina Co., was in 
Chicago last week to attend the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 

F. A. Godat, traffic manager of the 
Aluminum Line, New Orleans, was in St. 
Louis last week. He and Irving H. 
Heller, the company’s representative in 
this district, went to Kansas City to at- 
tend the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour distribution last week was 
about normal. Best reports were from 
those who specialize in the medium and 
lower grades, low proteins and blends 
supplying a large proportion of sales. 
Most soft winter wheat mills were ship- 
ping mixed cars of their higher patents 
along with the lower grades, and some 
brokers estimated that low proteins con- 
stituted 50 per cent or more of the vol- 
ume. 

The baking trade complained that 
business was not up to expectations, so 
took their needs slowly. The blenders 
were doing little new business, but move- 
ment on contracts was fairly good. Very 
little change in quotations was report- 
ed, although one or two mills made 
slight advances on their low protein 
grades. 

Flour prices, Nov. 17, basis 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.05@7.15 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.85, standard patent $5.75@6.15; 
soft winter short patent $7.65@8.25, 
standard patent $7@7.50; western soft 
patent $6.75@6.90, semihard patent 
$5.80, blended 95 per cent patent $6.50 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

C. E. Coe, president of the Merchants’ 

Exchange and for a number of years 


‘local representative for C. U. Snyder 


& Co., importers of molasses, has re- 
signed, and expects to enter the broker- 
age business. 


One of the landmarks of Trenton, 
Tenn., the mill of the Forked Deer Mill- 
ing Co., erected before the Civil War 
and operated a until a few 
months ago, has been sold to satisfy in- 
debtedness. Its new owner, W. P. Mc- 
Knight, has not announced whether he 
will operate it. 

Grorce WILtiaMson. 
oS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour was very quiet last week, but it 
is expected buyers soon will be in the 
market, as in most instances they are 
supplied only until Dec. 31. A cold spell 
would help matters, as it would increase 
the consumption of bread. Spring wheat 
flour is now selling at only a slight pre- 
mium over Kansas and Oklahomas, and 
if this continues, it is expected that a 
large volume of business will be done in 
springs in preference to hard winter. 
Springs declined 40c bbl, hard 10c and 
soft 10c. 

Foreign demand was very slow, al- 
though exports to Europe showed a sub- 
stantial increase. Canadian mills were 
still underbidding local exporters. Ex- 
ports to Europe totaled 26,739 200-lb 


sacks, 17,889 to Rotterdam, 7,000 to Am- 
sterdam, 1,650 to Copenhagen and 200 to 


Oslo. Exports to Latin America were 
of fair volume. 
Flour prices, Nov. 15: 
a—Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.00 $6.10 $8.20 
96 per cent ....... 6.65 5.95 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 6.50 5.80 7.30 
GS ccvecccccccses 6.30 5.55 6.80 
First clear ....... esse 4.90 5.20 
Second clear ..... ee 4.70 5.00 


Semolina, 3%c 1b, bulk. 


Macaroni manufacturers have limited 
production, due to unseasonable weather. 
A cold spell is needed to increase con- 
sumption. 

A total of 18,384 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Nov. 15, according to four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,450 bags; 
Frontera, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 900; Panama City, 720. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 500; 
Puerto Cortez, 500; Vera Cruz, 613. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 3,- 
593; Guayaquil, 3,011; Havana, 1,833; 
Colon, 900; Puerto Colombia, 800; San- 
tiago, 790; Maracaibo, 600; Antofagasta, 
440; Puerto Castilla, 420; La Guayra, 
850; Belize, 200; Livingston, 104; Tu- 
—, 50; Panama City, 50; Cartagena, 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 15: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ....7,000 Maracaibo ..... 850 
Antofagasta ... 440 Mayaguez ..... 100 
Arecibo ........ 25 Nuevitas ...... 357 
ASTOFO cccceces 60 Oslo ....seeeeee 200 
BED ceccceees 825 Panama City .. 970 
WOTIRO ce vrccsccs 1,050 Pointe a Pitre. .1,265 
Bluefields ...... 600 PONCE ....0cceel, 0 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Progreso ...... 850 
Buenaventura .. 450 Puerto Barrios..7,631 
Cartagena ..... 60 Puerto Cabello... 921 
Cienfuegos ..... 408 Puerto Cabezas. 2,000 
COMOM cecscccces 1,150 Puerto Castilla.. 420 
Copenhagen .-1,650 Pto. Colombia. .1,119 
Cozumel ....... 137 Puerto Cortez ..1,243 
Curacao ....... 50 Rotterdam ....17,889 
Fort de France. 533 San Juan ...... 2,414 
Guayaquil ..... 4,981 Santiago ....... 1,354 
Havana ........ 8,588 Stann Creek ... 75 
La Guayra..... 2,060 Tumaco ....... 50 
Livingston ..... 104 Vera Cruz ..... 1,113 


In addition, there was a total of 346,- 
000 bus wheat, 98,000 of which went to 
Rotterdam, 80,000 to London, 80,000 to 
Liverpool, 48,000 to Naples and 40,000 
to Marseilles. 

The local rice market was quiet, and 
receipts fair. There were few sales re- 
ported by local handlers. The monthly 
report of the Rice Millers’ Association 
for October, issued by F. B. Wise, 
showed a substantial increase over the 
previous October, although the crop was 
more than three weeks later this season. 
Distribution for the month of clean rice 
in the whole belt and New Orleans was 
1,245,714 pockets, and for the season 
since Aug. 1, 2,369,890. Distribution for 
October, 1927, was more than 45,000 
pockets less than in October, 1928. Re- 
ae of rough also showed an increase, 
and stocks on Nov. 1 were 104,000 pock- 
ets less than at the same time last year. 
The following figures were posted, Nov. 
15: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov, 15 ........ 189,344 355,000 

Same period, 1927 ........ 384,122 296,194 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 15 ........ 34,364 76,336 

Same period, 1927 ........ 38,129 158,481 


NOTES 

The New Orleans Flour Club met Nov. 
12. 

J. D. Journee, general manager of the 
Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla., was in New Orleans last week. 

In spite of the recent hurricane, busi- 
ness conditions in Porto Rico are favor- 
able, and it is now believed that the 
island will not be in such a bad condi- 
tion in the next six months as was ex- 
pected immediately after the storm, ac- 
cording to a letter from B. A. Cheney & 
Sons, brokers, San Juan, to J. T. Gib- 
bons, Inc., of New Orleans. 

R. A. Sbvrrivan. 
oS! 
NEW ZEALAND WHEAT ACREAGE UP 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The area sown 
to wheat in New Zealand for the 1928-29 
harvest is estimated at 265,000 acres, 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome reports. In 1927, 9,535,- 
000 bus were produced on 260,000 acres. 
The barley acreage is now estimated at 
22,000 acres, as against 21,000 in 1927. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS FORM 


CHAPTER IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A meeting to or- 
ganize a Kansas City chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
will be held at the Baltimore Hotel here, 
at 6:30 p.m., on Nov. 22. R. H. Mont- 
gomery, of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
who has been active in the movement to 
start a chapter of the society in the 
Southwest, will preside. George W. 
Tassie, of St. Paul, president of the na- 
tional body, and Victor E. Marx, of 
Chicago, its secretary, will be present. 
Much interest has been shown in the 
project by bakers and allied tradesmen 
in the Kansas City territory, and the 
initial membership is expected to be 
large. 

oo D> 


STATEMENT OF POSTUM CO. 
RECORDS SUBSTANTIAL GAIN 


A statement of the Postum Co., Inc., 
and subsidiaries as of June 30, 1928, 
shows total assets of $40,231,951, com- 
pared with $37,379,227 on Dec. 31, 1927, 
the Wall Street Journal reports. Cur- 
rent assets totaled $24,680,070 and cur- 
rent liabilities $5,009,266, compared with 
$22,183,858 and $6,419,503, respectively. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
Postum Co., Inc., and subsidiaries, as of 
June 380, 1928, compares as follows: 


ASSETS 


June 30, Dec. 31, 
1928 1927 
*Property account ...$14,115,109 $13,842,150 
Trademarks, patents, : 

DOOGOWEE ccccccccce 1 1 








Inventories .......... 12,789,263 12,627,700 
Accounts receivable... 7,484,877 4,637,595 
Loans and notes re- 

Colvable ......cceee 298,555 240,729 
Market securities .... 1,011,947 1,620,994 
COMA BOBRS 2 cccccccccce 800,000 600,000 
COGR cocecvensesecees 2,295,429 2,656,842 
Postum Co. stock .... 5,075 3,075 
Other investments ... 123,527 112,146 
Deferred charges .... 1,308,168 1,237,995 

DOR cocececescces $40,231,951 $37,379,227 

LIABILITIES 
Common stock ...... $22,217,320 $21,435,870 
Notes payable ....... 1,900,000 2,400,000 
Accounts and accrued 

payments .......... 1,157,010 1,945,221 
Federal tax provision. 1,952,256 2,074,282 
Employees’ subscrip- 

SION ceccceesccececs 308,442 175,998 
Contingent reserve .. 367,131 = aseces 
BUTPIED ccccccccvceces 12,429,802 9,347,856 

Totals woccccccccces $40,231,951 $37,379,227 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 1,- 


738,157 no-par shares, 

For the quarter ending Sept. 30, the 
Postum Co. reports a net profit, after 
expenses, federal taxes, etc., of $2,831,- 
164, equivalent to 66c a share on 4,251,- 
914 no-par shares. This compares with 
$3,516,470, or $2.02, on 1,738,157 shares 
in the preceding quarter. Net profit for 
the first nine months of 1928 totaled $10,- 
257,794, after above charges, equal to 
$2.41 a share on 4,251,914 shares. 

ed 
DENVER BAKERS MEET 

Denver, Coro.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Denver Retail Master 
Bakers’ Club was held, Nov. 13, with a 
large attendance. John Stocker, of Stock- 
er’s Bakery, gave a talk on the national 
convention, and A. Thornton, manager 
of The Fleischmann Co.’s Denver branch, 
named some points necessary for the op- 
eration of a retail bakery, as follows: 
quality goods, attractive store exteriors, 
delivery trucks and the like, attractive 
store interiors, clean bakeshops and well- 
arranged window displays, salesmanship, 
and the right kind of advertising. The 
club is considering the formation of an 
advertising bureau, according to Fred 
Voss, chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, but due to limited time the mat- 
ter was laid over until the next meeting. 


oo 


OPERATIVES’ QUARTERLY MEETING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of District No. 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers will be 
held at the Baltimore Hotel here, on 
Nov. 24, preceded by a noon luncheon. 
A special paper, entitled “Is Milling 
Largely Guesswork?” will be read by 
P. H. Lawson, superintendent of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. In ad- 
dition there will be the usual questions 
and answers that feature these quarterly 
meetings. 
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‘Review of Cfederation ‘Business 


ManY reports were submitted to the 
members by officers and committees of 
the Millers’ National Federation at the 
semiannual meeting in Chicago, Nov. 15-16. 
A part of these reviewed such routine mat- 
ters as bulletins issued during the past sum- 
mer and fall, or concerned minor issues 
which were given publicity in The North- 
western Miller at the time they were being 
dealt with by the Federation. A few com- 
mittees had not met and, consequently, had 
no reports to offer. In one or two instances, 
members of such committees as that appoint- 
ed to investigate the practicability of meth- 
ods to increase the use of white flour were 
scheduled to convene just prior to last 
week’s semiannual meeting, or during the 
course of it. Herewith is presented a sum- 
mary of the major problems handled since 
last May, many of which still are in abey- 


ance. 
* * «# 


MR. HUSBAND'S REPORT 


The following excerpts from the semiannual report 
of A. P. Husband, secretary-treasurer, covers many 
of the activities of the Federation in the past six 
months: 

Finances.—At the close of business on Oct. 31, 1928, 
the Federation had on hand $39,106. Of this amount 
$13,350 was contributed by members of the Federation 
to a “special defense fund” in response to letters writ- 
ten to them over the signature of Ralph C. Sowden, 
chairman of the committee on membership and finance: 
this was in accordance with action taken by this com- 
mittee at a session held during the annual meeting in 
May, the purpose being to secure by this special as- 
sessment at least part of the funds expended in the 
Federal Trade Commission case, which expenses, 
amounting to date to $31,700, have been paid out of the 
regular funds of the Federation. 

Federal Trade Commission Case.—The Federation’s 
case against the Federal Trade Commission has not 
yet reached a final decision. In order that members 
may be informed, we give below a statement of the 
progress of the case and its present status: 

April 27, 1926. Suit for injunction filed in supreme 
court of District of Columbia. 

April 28, 1926. Temporary restraining order against 
commission issued by Justice Siddons. 

June 10, 1926. After hearing and argument, orig- 
inal bill of complaint dismissed without prejudice and 
leave granted to file amended bill within 10 days. 

June 15, 1926. Amended bill of complaint filed. 

June 24, 1926. Motion for preliminary injunction 
argued before Justice Smith and case taken under 
advisement. 

Sept. 22, 1926. Opinion of Justice Smith filed, 
holding that temporary injunction should issue. 

Oct. 8, 1926. Decree entered granting temporary 
injunction. 

Nov. 22, 1926. Special appeal allowed to court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia. 

March 30, 1927. Before submission of case to court 
of appeals, commission filed petition for certiorari 
with the supreme court. 

April 25, 1927. Petition for certiorari denied by 
supreme court. 

September and October, 1927. Briefs filed in court 
of appeals and case orally argued. 

Dec. 5, 1927. Decision of court of appeals affirm- 
ing jurisdiction and affirming granting of temporary 
injunction and remanding case for final hearing. De- 
cision reported 23 Fed. (2d) 968. 

Jan. 21, 1928. Commission’s petition for rehearing 
denied by court of appeals. 

Feb. 14, 1928. Commission filed answer to amend- 
ed bill of complaint, the case now being back in the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia. 

March, 1928. Supplemental bill of complaint filed 
and answered by defendant. 

Oct. 1, 1928. Case calendared and now awaiting 
final hearing in the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. 

An attempt is now being made to arrive at a stipu- 
lation of the facts in order to avoid the necessity of 
the introduction of oral and documentary evidence in 
connection with the trial of the case in the supreme 
court of the District. Negotiations in connection with 
the stipulation are well under way, and if the final 
stipulation is arrived at, trial will be had on the basis 
of the facts as stipulated, without the introduction of 
other documentary or oral evidence. The case will be 
reduced, therefore, to an argument of the legal ques- 
tions involved, based on the facts as stipulated. This 
procedure will greatly reduce the cost, and will at 
the same time facilitate the determination of the legal 


questions involved, which, after all, are the only points 
of importance in the case. 

Revised Uniform Sales Contract.—At the annual 
meeting in May the Federation committee on sales 
contract reported having held several meetings, and 
that a revision of the contract had been agreed upon 
but had not yet been approved by Federation counsel. 
A motion was carried at the annual meeting that 
when approved by Federation counsel the revised sales 
contract form should be promulgated as bearing the 
approval of the Federation. Upon receiving the ap- 
proval of Federation counsel, copies of the revised 
Federation uniform sales contract, as adopted May 
22, 1928, were mailed to members of the Federation 
and millers generally with bulletin No. 622, under 
date of May 24, 1928. 

Following the publication of the revised Federation 
uniform sales contract, correspondence reaching the 
Federation office indicated that certain features were 
not clearly understood by millers. Accordingly, bulle- 
tin No. 633, giving an interpretation of these features, 
was published over the signature of President Ander- 
son, under date of July 27, 1928. 

Definitions and Standards for Purified Middlings, 
Semolina and Farina.—Early last summer the United 
States Department of Agriculture published tentative 
standards and definitions for purified middlings, semo- 
lina and farina. At the request of Mr. Anderson a 
hearing was held before the food standards commit- 
tee, which Mr. Anderson attended, accompanied by 
B. B. Sheffield, of the Big Diamond Mills Co., M. A. 
Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and T. M. 
Roberts, of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., all of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Following this hearing, and on July 6, 1928, upon 
the recommendation of the food standards committee, 
the United States Department of Agriculture issued 
the standards and definitions which are quoted below: 

“Purified middlings is the clean, sound, granular 
product obtained in the commercial process of milling 
wheat, and is that portion of the endosperm retained 
on 10 XX silk bolting cloth. It contains no more flour 
than is consistent with good commercial practice, nor 
more than 15 per cent of moisture. 

“Semolina is the purified middlings of durum wheat. 

“Farina is the purified middlings of hard wheat 
other than durum.” 

As we have heard no criticism from millers inter- 
ested in the manufacture of these commodities, we 
assume that the standards and definitions published 
are satisfactory to them. 

Revised Feedingstuffs Laws.—Since our annual 
meeting the state of Alabama has revised its feeding- 
stuffs law, the revised one becoming effective Oct. 1, 
1928. Section No. 130 thereof provides that every 
manufacturer of commercial feeds shipping feeds into 
the state of Alabama must notify the commissioner of 
that state by mail or otherwise, within 24 hours after 
shipment is niade, stating the brand, number of sacks, 
the weight of each sack or package, and the name of 
the party to whom feed is shipped. This applies to 
all shipments exceeding five tons. 

We had complaints from members that this pro- 
vision would result in considerable additional labor 
and annoyance to millers and others shipping feeds 
into Alabama. We took the matter up with the feed 
control official of that state, and at the meeting of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials at Washing- 
ton, Nov. 1, Mr. Anderson, in company with other 
interested parties, in conference with the feed control 
official of Alabama, endeavored to secure a change in 
the administration of this particular phase of the new 
law. As none of these efforts were successful, we can 
only urge millers to be sure that the provisions of the 
Alabama law are carried out and that notification be 
sent to the commissioner as required. 

A recent regulation issued by the board of agricul- 
ture of the state of North Carolina prohibits the use 
of metal fasteners for fastening tags upon feed sacks 
going into that state; this regulation becomes effective 
Jan.-1, 1929. An effort was made by Mr. Anderson 
and others to secure a modification of this regulation, 
and it is probable that it will be made to apply only 
against metal fasteners with sharp points. Should 
there be a modification, we will endeavor to keep mem- 
bers informed. 

Ownership of Flour Brands.—In view of the fact 
that the cour’: have held that the purchase of a flour 
brand or other trademark that does not contemplate 
the purchase of the business at the same time is in- 
valid, the Federation published bulletin No. 645, under 
date of Sept. 19, 1928, in which were quoted extracts 
from a book, “Good Will, Trademarks and Unfair 
Trading,” by Edward S. Rogers, of Federation coun- 
sel. Our correspondence since that time indicates that 
the information given in that bulletin was timely. 

Members should keep in mind that one of the ac- 
tivities of the Federation is the registration of flour 
brands at actual cost, and also that the services of 
Federation counsel are at the disposal of members who 
are in doubt as to their rights of ownership in brands 
acquired from other mills, 


Philadelphia Warehouse Cases.—For a number of 
years the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad companies have had ar- 
rangements with certain warehouses in Philadelphia, 
under which cars of flour are placed in these ware- 
houses immediately upon expiration of free storage 
time, no notification to the shipper being given. The 
net result is that shippers of flour to the Philadelphia 
market never know when the flour reaches destination, 
and have no way of knowing when they should reason- 
ably receive returns from drafts attached to bills of 
lading. 

For several years the Federation endeavored to 
bring about a change in this situation, but did not 
make much progress. 

Several months ago a number of warehouses in 
Philadelphia, which had no such arrangements with the 
railroads as indicated above, brought three cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleging dis- 
crimination in favor of the warehouses with which these 
arrangements were in force. 

At a hearing in Washington, President Anderson 
gave testimony as to the unsatisfactory effect of this 
arrangement upon millers shipping flour into Phila- 
delphia. 

After conference with commerce counsel of the 
Federation and the chairman of the committee on 
transportation, it was decided to make an effort to 
intervene in these cases; petitions for intervention in 
the three cases were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and leave to intervene was granted. 
The cases are known as docket 20968, and at a hear- 
ing before Examiner Brown, at Philadelphia, begin- 
ning Oct. 8 and extending to Oct. 11, the Federation 
was represented by Herbert J. Campbell as commerce 
counsel; he cross-examined witnesses and will prepare 
a brief on behalf of the Federation. Members will be 
kept informed as the case progresses. 

One immediate result of our intervention in these 
cases is a notice from the Merchants’ Warehouse Co., 
Philadelphia, dated Oct. 30, 1928, advising that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. had instructed the Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Co. to notify all shippers of car 
lots of flour and feed of the arrival of the car, and 
indicating the location of the warehouse in which it 
was stored. A copy of the notice form accompanied 
the communication. This new notification plan be- 
comes effective Oct. 30, 1928. 


TRAFFIC MATTERS 


The report of E. S. Wagner, traffic director, which 
was approved by Mark N. Mennel, chairman of the 
committee on transportation, said, in part: 

In our report presented at the annual meeting in 
May of this year we gave a resume of the hearings 
held up to that time on docket I.C.C. 17000, part 7, 
covering the general investigation of rates on grain and 
grain products. 

Since that time hearings have been held on the 
Pacific Coast, the first at Seattle, Wash., beginning 
on May 21 and continuing until July 9; the second 
at Portland, Oregon, from July 9 to Aug. 9, and the 
third at Los Angeles, Cal., from Aug. 14 until the 
middle of September. 

Since the case was opened a total of 53,000 pages of 
testimony have been introduced and 2,040 exhibits 
submitted, many of them voluminous and _ including 
numerous tables and charts. 

Hearings have now been concluded and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requires that briefs be 
filed by Dec. 31, 1928. We, in conjunction with our 
commerce counsel, will file a brief for account of the 
Federation, stressing the importance of the most lib- 
eral application of milling-in-transit and without any 
additional cost to millers. 

On June 13, 1928, the consolidated classification 
committee issued its docket No. 34, item 208 of which 
provided that, with the exception of grain bags, ship- 
ments of flour and other mill products would not be 
accepted in secondhand sacks. 

Public hearings on the docket were held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., on July 10, at Chicago on July 18, and 
at Atlanta, Ga., on July 25. 

We issued bulletin No. 628 on the subject on June 
28, giving a synopsis of the docket and advising that 
if millers would write us we would present their views 
to the consolidated classification committee at the 
Chicago hearing. . 

Many responses were received, and at the Chicago 
hearing we submitted the views of the millers as pre- 
sented to us, both in support of and in opposition to 
the proposition; this with the idea of acquainting the 
committee with all of the arguments on the proposition 
as presented to us. The committee stated that it was 
not the intention to limit the use of secondhand bags 
for feedstuffs, but only for flour. 

The Chicago hearing was attended by some 50 rep- 
resentatives of millers, feed manufacturers, bag manu- 
facturers and bakers. A representative of the bak- 
ing industry asked for six weeks’ time to canvass the 
situation with the bakers, which request was granted, 
and we understand a report has since been rendered 
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to the consolidated classification committee to the 
effect that the bakers are opposed to the limitation 
of the use of secondhand bags of any kind. 

We issued bulletin No. 634, on July 27, covering 
what had transpired at the Chicago hearing. In talk- 
ing with the chairman of the consolidated classification 
committee recently, he stated that a decision had not 
been arrived at as yet. As soon as one is rendered, 
however, we will see that the trade is informed. 

Of interest to millers in western territory was the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of July 2, 1928, reopening for consideration I. 
& S. docket No. 3006. This is what is known as the 
“c, F. A. Case,” covering an adjustment in rates 
on grain and grain products from certain western 
territory to Central Freight Association territory. 

I. & S. docket No. 3006 covered the suspension of 
the rates filed by the railroads to C. F. A. territory, 
and which was claimed by the railroads as a compli- 
ance of the instructions of the Commission as ex- 
pressed in docket No. 15037. The matter is still pend- 
ing. 

ewe have had considerable correspondence with 
representatives of the American Railway Association 
as to the liability of carriers for damage to flour 
caused by condensation of moisture when loaded in 
cars with steel roofs. We were advised some months 
ago that the association was making an exhaustive in- 
vestigation on flour loaded in various types of cars, 
such as those with plain steel roofs, with steel roofs 
insulated with cork, and with steel roofs with wooden 
ceilings, with the idea of determining the extent of 
damage in the use of different types. 

We can only say that no definite conclusions have 
been arrived at as yet. The American Railway Asso- 
ciation is inclined to take the position that the miller 
must assume the responsibility for loss in loading 
warm flour in steel roof cars, a premise that we are 
not in accord with. 

For some time the American Railway Association 
has been carrying on a campaign for heavier load- 
ing, and particular emphasis has been placed on the 
heavier loading of grain. Placards and circulars have 
been distributed in great numbers through agents and 
other representatives of the railroads, and much stress 
has been placed on the subject at the various shippers’ 
advisory board meetings. 

Under instructions from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the railroads are stenciling cars with the 
load limit weight as well as the capacity weight, and 
shippers have been asked to ignore the capacity weight 
and load to full load limit weight. 

The tariffs of the railroads in most territories pro- 
vide for the loading of grain to 110 per cent of marked 
capacity of the car, but in all cases not to load nearer 
than 24 inches from the roof, the load to be properly 
trimmed and leveled to permit inspection. 

On Sept. 29 we issued bulletin No. 646, cautioning 
the trade to be sure to observe the 24-inch rule, and 
to be careful not to overload, which would subject the 
contents of the car to transfer by the railroads, with 
expense incident to such transfer, and possible switch- 
ing charges, chargeable to the owner of the grain. 

While we are glad to co-operate within reason with 
the railroads for a reasonable use of equipment, yet 
with their tendency to continually increase the size of 
box cars it is not to be expected that the public can 
adjust business conditions so as to load all cars to full 
capacity, regardless of how large they are built; more- 
over, we must not lose sight of the possibility of the 
railroads advocating increased minima on grain prod- 
ucts, to which we are unalterably opposed. 

On Oct. 13, 1928, the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
issued its docket bulletin No. 481, docket No. 15898, 
providing for a change in the rule governing tol- 
erances, to the effect that track scale weights shall be 
considered as only approximately correct within the 
tolerance allowed. The Western Trunk Line Associa- 
tion issued a similar docket bulletin under date of 
Oct. 22, 1928. 

Under the national tolerance code a tolerance of 
1 per cent of the load, minimum 500 lbs, is fixed on 
many commodities, and where weights at shipping 
point as compared to weight ascertained at destination 
come within this figure, the freight charges are not 
corrected. The national tolerance code, however, has 
never been applied on grain, and the usual custom is 
for terminal market or simiMr agency weights to 
apply, where such weights are ascertained by disin- 
terested parties. 

We now have the matter up with both the South- 
western Freight Bureau and the Western Trunk Line 
Association and will, of course, oppose any change in 
the present practice of handling grain shipments. 


COST ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES 


H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst for the Federation, 
reported his activities for the half-year as follows: 

My activities since the annual meeting in May 
may be summed up into three definite divisions. These 
are as follows: 

1. Field work calling on various mills. This means 
carrying forward the gospel of uniform accounting to 
both the members and nonmembers of the Federation, 
attending millers’ conventions and appearing on their 
programs. 

2. Giving assistance in the preparation of the cost 
accounting forum which is to be a part of the pro- 
gram prepared for our semiannual meeting. 
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8. There is now in process a small mill bookkeep- 
ing manual. In due course this will be submitted to 
the committee on cost accounting, and when finally 
approved will be distributed to mills under such regu- 
lations as seem proper. 

In connection with these three general divisions of 
my efforts, more should be said covering the field 
work. In respect to the cost accounting forum, that 
will speak for itself when the program is carried out. 
I feel that this forum is a lusty infant, and while 
“growing up,” in the years to come, will help many 
millers to see that cost accounting is a real aid to 
management. 

Field Work.—I am frequently told by mill execu- 
tives that cost accounting is all right, but their prob- 
lem is to.sell the flour. No one disputes that “selling” 
is very vital to any mill; in fact, I am willing to 
admit that “selling” is vital in any line of business. 

There is an increasing number of millers who are 
also beginning to see that they are “buyers” of grain, 
packages, and expenses as well as “sellers” of flour. 
Such millers are showing a marked interest in: 

(a) The separation of the grain purchasing opera- 
tion from the milling operations by means of two 
profit and loss statements. The grain statement shows 
losses and gains in purchasing. The mill statement 
shows the profit and loss in the manufacturing and 
merchandising of flour. 

(b) The budget, or the predetermination of all of 
the expense factors, manufacturing, administration and 
selling, as a basis for merchandising a mill’s products. 

(c) The need for daily reports or “trend pictures” 
showing the various quantity positions and the profit 
and loss trends: the failure to ask a sufficient price 
for the flour; the unbalanced clear sales compared to 
patents; the unbalanced feed sales compared to poten- 
tial production; the unbalanced wheat position by 
grades compared with milling mixture needs repre- 
sented by the unshipped flour orders; the wheat pre- 
mium losses and gains by reason of unbalanced wheat 
stocks. 

In short, “buying” is important because the other 
fellow is “selling.” 

In graphic form the field work is summed up as 
follows: 13 states, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and District 
of Columbia, have been visited one or more times, and 
work done for members and nonmembers or the serv- 
ice explained; 79 mills called on one or more times, 
72 being members and 7 nonmembers; 167 persons were 
talked with one or more times regarding various 
points; 94 calls were made on the 79 mills, and in 
most cases these mills have been called on one or more 
times before; 23 mills were willing to have some work 
done for them of various kinds, as follows: five grain 
departments started or assistance given, one budget 
made, 18 comparison reports made, nine various kinds 
of accounting problems treated, such as new forms 
designed, cost cards made or revised, sales records, 





Abandoned Mill on the Kickapoo River at Viola, Wis. 


are in existence because some pioneer happened 

along, located a good waterpower site, and built 
a mill. Viola, on the Kickapoo River in Wisconsin, 
is one of such towns—not only Viola, but almost every 
other town on the Kickapoo. In the Indian language, 
Kickapoo means “crooked water,” and the very crook- 
edness of the stream made it an important milling 
river in the early days of southwestern Wisconsin. 

First came the lumber mills, for the river valley 
was heavily timbered, and both power to saw the 


[’ would be interesting to know how many towns 


logs and the promixity of the latter lured lumbermen. . 


Flour mills followed soon, the same dam usually being 
utilized to run both mills. 

The flour mill at Viola was built 71 years ago by 
H. L. Turner, one of two brothers who founded and 
named the town. The present building, erected by 
A. C. Cushman in 1877, contains a substantial part 
of the old Turner mill. In its palmiest days the Viola 
mill turned out 100 bbls of flour a day, and the 
product was hauled by team to farms, towns and 
villages for many miles back on the upland prairies. 

Twenty years ago business dwindled to nothing, and 
the mill was closed. Now it is just another pictur- 
“Abandoned mill!” exclaims the tourist, 
as he crosses the bridge over the Kickapoo, and stops 
his car to admire the pretty river scene. A power 
plant next to the mill utilizes the dam, and furnishes 
electric light and power to nearly the same territory 
formerly served by the mill. ; 
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cash records, and general examination of accounting 
methods. 

Fifty to sixty letters have been written treating 
specific accounting problems or giving advice. This 
correspondence has been with both members and non- 
members, most of which is the result of field work 
done. However, it is notable that considerable has also 
resulted from the standard cost bulletins. These 
weekly bulletins, issued from April to September, have 
had quite a wide distribution, because they were mailed 
to both members and nonmembers. I think this may 
be construed to indicate a growing interest in cost 
accounting by millers. 


THE EXPORT SITUATION 

John C. Koster, chairman of the committee on 
export trade, submitted the following: 

The activities of the committee were confined to 
the international telegraph conference where the ques- 
tion of the Cortina report was to be taken up. Your 
committee took active steps in the matter, but so far 
nothing definite has been reported. 

The question of the establishment of the regular 
uniform package differential service, in connection with 
export packages was brought up, and after a canvass 
and investigation the committee did not deem it ad- 
visable to establish such a service. 

The export trade for the first half of this year has 
not been as active as it was in previous years, and 
the present outlook is not encouraging, due to condi- 
tions in Germany and central European countries that 
used to be the largest consumers. A recent report 
received reveals the following: 

“Germany.—The German wheat crop has been har- 
vested and is reported to be of good quality in most 
districts. Prices of wheat in Germany today are be- 
low world’s levels, and considerable quantities of Ger- 
man wheat have been bought for prompt shipment via 
Hamburg and seaports on the Baltic Sea by London 
millers, principally Rank. 

“The sales possibilities for American flour are still 
very limited, as the majority of the firms formerly 
engaged in selling American and Canadian flours have 
given up these departments, as they have lost all hope 
that the differential in the duty between wheat and 
flour will ever become such that imports on the former 
scale will be possible. This fact is certainly to be 
regretted, and the Holland and Hamburg flour im- 
porters’ associations have done everything they could, 
but without help from the other side they could not 
succeed. 

“Czechoslovakia——Imports of American flour are 
decreasing from year to year, due to the high im- 
port duty. Stocks of American flour are very low 
at the moment. Prague importers are losing a good 
deal of money on purchases they made for August 
shipment, which arrived in Hamburg a few weeks ago; 
this on account of the very low water level in the 
Elbe River. In July and August central Europe ex- 
perienced unusually dry weather, and the water today 
on the Elbe is so low that they can load barges with 
destination to Czechoslovakia and the southern parts 
of Germany only with 25 per cent of their capacity. 
Prague importers who have resold their August and 
September arrivals to the interior of Czechoslovakia 
and had figured these sales on a freight rate of 5@6 ke 
per 100 kilos, are badly hurt because today the freight 
rate advanced to about 13 ke. 

“The poorer classes of the population of Czecho- 
slovakia will probably have a hard winter. In my 
former report I stated that the potato crop was badly 
damaged, and now it is known that the crops of 
beans have suffered enormously from the dry weather, 
and both Czechoslovakia and Roumania this year will 
have to import foreign beans instead of being large 
exporters.” 

BROKERS’ RIGHTS 

B. Stockman, chairman of the committee on arbi- 
tration, said: 

The only question submitted to the arbitration com- 
mittee since last report was one which related to the 
rights of brokers when flour contracts were undelivered 
Seen by mutual arrangement between buyer and 
seller. 

Through the courtesy of The Northwestern Miller 
and its counsel, Arthur L. H. Street, there appeared in 
that publication, issue of July 13, a very careful and 
clear statement of “broker’s rights when sale fails.” 
Quoting from the first paragraph of this statement, 
“The mill that does not expect to pay brokers for 
securing contracts for purchases, where the contracts 
are not- carried out, ought to have that point clearly 
specified in its arrangement with the broker.” If this 
is clearly borne in mind there should be no more con- 
fusion on this matter. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 

Reports of other committees, which had been in- 
active or which told of accomplishments also related 
in those published above, were given by the following 
committee chairmen: H. L. Beecher, executive; F. J. 
Allen, white flour consumption; D. S. Jackman, cost 
accounting; H. R. Ward, sales; James F. Bell, flour 
definitions and standards; Harry G. Randall, sales 
contract; Thomas L. Moore, legislation; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, grain standardization and inspection; R. W. 
Goodell, crop improvement; A. R. Kinney, feedstuffs ; 
Cc. B. Jenkins, insurance; Charles T. Olson, package 
differentials; Ralph C. Sowden, membership and 
finance. 


TORONTO 


The market for spring wheat flour in 
this part of Canada shows little or no 
change. There is a steady volume of 
business in which all active mills are 
participating and which embraces all 
classes of buyers. The larger bakers are 
more frequently in the market than is 
usually the case, since they have not 
this year made long-term contracts to 
the customary extent. Reports from mills 
indicate they are practically all running 
full time and have a fair amount of for- 
ward business on their books. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 17, with comparisons: 


Nov. 17 Nov. 10 
TOD MOGOME ccccciccissene $7.40 $7.40 
PRGRRE seccccccccvccevene 7.16 7.16 
Second patent ......ecseee 6.80 6.80 
Meport patent ..cccsccsece 6.40 6.40 
PIFSt CIORT .ccvccccccececs 5.70 5.70 
Graham flour ...ccccccece 6.10 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.10 
All per barrel, in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters.—Ontario winter 
wheat flour is not so plentiful. Mills 


report that farmers and dealers are hold- 
ing their stocks of wheat firmly at full 
market prices, and some are asking a 
premium. Most farmers seem to expect 
that this crop will repeat the perform- 
ance of last year, when winter wheat 
prices shot away up during the summer. 
Production is being reduced by scarcity 
and cost of grain, and mills are asking 
prices for 10 per cent patents as high 
as or higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17: best brands of 90 per 
cent soft winters $5.40@5.50 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard; Montreal, in secondhand jutes, 
$5.60@5.70; Toronto, $5.60; best quality 
soft patents $8 and seconds $7.50, in 
98-lb new jute bags, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points; blended springs 
and winters, best grade $6.80, second 
$6.60, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Jeporting.—It is apparent from re- 
cent official figures that Canadian mills 
are steadily shipping more flour for ex- 
port this year than in 1927, For in- 
stance, total exports to all countries in 
October were 1,170,979 bbls, as against 
898,798 in the same month of last year. 
Still more striking are the totals for the 
three months ending October, which 
show an increase of over 900,000 bbls. 
These figures reflect the improved condi- 
tion of the exporting trade in spring 
wheat flour. New bookings are not 
heavy, but mills are all making a fair 
volume of sales. Prices are a little ir- 
regular. Some mills are asking 6d or 
more over figures quoted a week ago, 
while others are on practically the old 
basis. Quotations, Nov. 17: export pat- 
ent springs, in jute, November-December 
shipment, 32@33s per 280 lbs, in jute 
bags, c.i.f., London. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is out of 
the question for export, as prices are 
much too high for British or other buy- 
ers. There have been some sales to 
Newfoundland, but no other new busi- 
ness is heard of. Nominally the quota- 
tion would be 37s for good quality 90 
per cent patent, c.if., United Kingdom. 


AVERAGE WHEAT PRICE 


The average price of No. 1 northern 
cash wheat at Fort William during Octo- 
ber was $1.24 bu, as against $1.17 in Sep- 
tember and $1.19 in August. This was 
contrary to the general expectation of 
the trade, which thought that when the 
weight of fall deliveries from this year’s 
enormous crop came upon the market, a 
decline was bound to occur. Many theo- 
ries are being advanced as to why prices 
for wheat are holding so firmly, but ap- 
parently there is an unusually large out- 
let for Canadian exports. This has not 
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Canadian Flour Exports Improved 

Toronto, Ont.—Figures showing the exports of flour from Canada during 
October indicate a very gratifying increase over last year. The total to all coun- 
tries was 1,170,979 bbls, against 898,798 a year ago. For the three months ending 
October, the figures were 2,985,400 bbls, against 2,089,830. This increase was en- 
tirely in shipments to countries other than Great Britain. That market decreased 
its imports in October, but shows approximately the same figures as a year ago 
for the three months. 

The initial statement does not show which countries have been accounting for 
the big increase, but undoubtedly most of this flour went to Europe via Hamburg 
and the Dutch ports. The greater part of these shipments would be destined to 
Czechoslovakia and other interior markets, with the Baltic and Mediterranean 
countries adding their quota to the increase. 

It is doubtful if milling profits on this business would show the same propor- 
tion of improvement as shipments. In fact it is likely they do not. Some of the 
larger companies have been making close prices in order to improve the volume 
of their export sales but, on the whole, it may be taken that the industry has reaped 
a good deal of benefit both financially and otherwise from the improved situation 
which these figures disclose. 

oo > 


An Unfortunate Statement 

Toronto, Ont.—Secretary Jardine has created considerable resentment in Can- 
ada by his recent statement concerning the quality of this year’s Canadian wheat 
crop. According to the news wires he has publicly expressed himself to the effect 
that a considerable part of this year’s Canadian wheat is of such low quality as to 
be unsuitable for milling and, therefore, not to be regarded as in competition with 
United States wheat in export markets. Apparently, Mr. Jardine has been mis- 
informed on this subject. The truth is quite otherwise. An unusually high per- 
centage of this year’s Canadian crop is of excellent milling quality. The damage 
from frost which gave rise to Mr. Jardine’s erroneous belief has been found to 
be mostly superficial, and its principal effect was to reduce the grade. In compe- 
tition with other wheats, these lower grades from the Canadian crop are excellent 
value at their present prices, as many millers at home and abroad will readily testify. 





shown itself as yet in shipments from NOTES 


OMINION or GANADA 


seaboard, which may be expected to be 
heavy during the winter. 


ONTARIO WHEAT ESTIMATE 


According to the latest estimate of 
the bureau of statistics, Ottawa, the 
quantity of winter wheat grown in On- 
tario this year was 15,677,000 bus, against 
19,448,000 in 1927. The trade will be a 
little surprised to find there was such 
a falling off in quantity this year, as 
the crop was underst to be a good 
one. Unfavorable harvest weather must 
have reduced the outturn sufficiently to 
explain the change. Ontario does not 
grow much spring wheat, but shows a 
production this year of 2,174,000 bus, 
against a similar quantity last year. 
Most of this grain is grown in the east- 
ern townships, and a good deal of it is 
known locally as goose wheat. 


Ontario shows a heavy falling off in 
production of oats this year, 86,981,000 
bus, against 101,914,000 last year. Pro- 
duction of barley increased to 18,586,000 
bus, and buckwheat decreased 3 74d to 
5,560,000. The corn crop is 4,022,000 bus 


J. E. Hall, president of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., passed 
one day last week in Toronto visiting his 
son, who is at Upper Canada College. 
Mr. Hall was on his way home from New 
York, and left the same evening for Win- 
nipeg. 

The crop of oats grown in Quebec this 
year fell considerably below that of 1927. 
The actual amount was 41,031,000 bus. 
Provinces east of Quebec raised a little 
more than their usual quantities, the 
total for Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick being about 





CIGEx , the Winnipeg Grain Exchange Radio Station, is operated by telephone 
relay from the studio in Winnipeg, a glimpse of which may be seen above, 
to the broadcasting plant at Yorkton, Sask., pictured in the small insert. 
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16,000,000 bus. As these eastern proy- 
inces are heavy consumers, it is likely 
they will draw on Ontario and the West 
for their shortage. 


The capacity of the Midland-Simcoe 
elevator at Midland, Ont., is to be in- 
creased to 4,000,000 bus at a cost of $2,- 
000,000. The site is to be prepared im- 
mediately, so that cement work may be 
started in the spring. This addition will 
bring the elevator capacity at Midland 
to approximately 14,000,000 bus. 

Norman Campbell, formerly of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is back in 
Toronto with his family after spending a 
year in the south of France and Eng- 
land. He accompanied his _ brother, 
Douglas A. Campbell, on this trip, and 
their experiences seem to have been most 
enjoyable. Mr. Campbell was formerly 
manager of the West Toronto plant of 
the Maple Leaf company, but is not re- 
turning to that service. He has not yet 
decided where or in what line he will re- 
enter business. 

oo 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour was main- 
tained satisfactorily last week, but mills 
were unable to secure much new export 
business. European trade was light, but 
one or two of the mills booked a little 
more for the Orient. The tonnage situa- 
tion at the Pacific Coast for December- 
January-February shipment continues 
very tight, and lack of space for the 
Orient in these months is curtailing 
Country buying has been on a 
good scale, and mills are very active on 
that account. With wheat fluctuations 
narrow, flour prices have not changed. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Nov. 17, at $8.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.15 and first clears at $6.15; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents to bakers 
were quoted at $6.80, car lots, basis jute 
98's. 


trade. 


NOTES 


Cato N. B. Aall, agent for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., at Tokyo, Japan, 
last week visited in Winnipeg. 

A record in quick grain hauling is 
claimed by a Saskatchewan farmer, who 
with the use of seven trucks loaded 1,605 
bus wheat into a car from his farm, 11 
miles distant, in four hours. 


The first grain of the season to be 
shipped from the Alberta wheat pool’s 
elevator at Prince Rupert will leave on 
the Japanese steamer, Yaye Maru, which 
will take a full cargo for Europe this 
week, 

Vancouver wheat shipments for the 
first three months of the present crop 
season were 700 per cent of those made 
during the same period a year ago. This 
movement totaled 9,000,000 bus, one half 
of which was destined for the United 
Kingdom. 


J. K. Riordan, of Riordan, Martin & 
Co., corn merchants, Chicago, accompa- 
nied by Maurice Bouillainne, of Quebec, 
and Dr. Stedman, of Calgary, all of 
whom have an interest in Solloway, Mills 
& Co., grain and stock brokers, visited 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange last week. 

Out-of-town representatives who last 
week attended the annual general meet- 
ing of the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., of 
which James Stewart, of Winnipeg, is 
president, were F. W. Riddell, vice presi- 
dent, and R. W. Ward, general manager, 
Calgary, W. Martin, assistant general 
manager, and J. A. Craig, secretary- 
treasurer, Vancouver. The meeting was 
held in the offices of James Stewart, in 
the Grain Exchange. 
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WHEAT POOL REPORTS 
ON QUALITY OF CROP 


New Canadian Wheat Better, Grade for 
Grade, Than Previous Years, but Frost 
Damage Was Great 


A report on the milling and baking 
qualities of the new Canadian wheat crop 
has been prepared by A. Cairns, statis- 
tician for the Canadian wheat pool. It 
probably is the most exhaustive study of 
the subject yet made, and reaches the 

eral conclusion that the quality of all 
grades of the 1928 crop is better than 
last year’s, and that of the low grades, in 
particular, is excellent. A number of 
millers who included only a small per- 
centage of the low grades in their mill 
mixes in the early part of the season are 
now grinding a relatively large propor- 
tion of grades No. 4 and No. 5, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cairns. 

The report says, in part: 

“Wheat growing on the Canadian 
prairies is notoriously a risky business, 
but seldom have prospects been so bright 
during the growing season or so ruinous- 
ly disappointing after harvest as during 
the present crop year. The curve of 
the prairie farmer’s hopes is character- 
ized by oscillations of great magnitude, 
but seldom if ever before have hopes so 
high been followed by realizations so 
low. Thousands of farmers made prep- 
arations in August to harvest what they 
expected to be a 80-bu per acre crop 
of No. 1 and No. 2 northern wheat 
which turned out to be a 20-bu crop of 
No, 6 and feed. In fact many farmers 
who had good prospects of 35 bus per 
acre ‘of high grade wheat before the 
frost of Aug. 22, paid over 20c bu to 
have enormous quantities of straw which 
yielded only 15 bus per acre of No. 6 and 
feed wheat put through a threshing ma- 
chine. 

“So confident throughout July and 
early August were grain interests the 
world over that Canada would produce 
a crop of mammoth proportions that, 
despite the fact that Jack Frost ap- 
peared during the night of Aug. 22 and 
reappeared on several nights thereafter, 
few deflated their optimism until recent- 
ly, and many, while admitting the dam- 
age done by frost in lowering the grades, 
still cling to their early view that Can- 
ada has produced a wheat crop greatly 
in excess of 500,000,000 bus. During 
September we included in our fortnight- 
ly circular, sent regularly to our 3,000 
crop correspondents, a question regard- 
ing the probable distribution of wheat 
by grades. Upon tabulating the returns 
we were amazed at the high proportion 
of the crop which they estimated would 
grade below No. 8 northern. We were 
inclined to discount the estimates, on 
the ground that our correspondents were 
taking an unduly pessimistic view. Sub- 
sequent events, however, have proven 
them to be correct. During the period 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 80, 125,280 cars wheat 
were inspected in the western inspection 
division. The distribution by grades was 
as follows: No. 1 northern, 2 per cent; 
No. 2 northern, 15.8; No. 3 northern, 
21.3; No. 4, 17.2; No. 5, 13.6; No. 6, 
12.8; feed, 4.7; no grade (i.e., excessive 
moisture), 2.8; durums, 8.8; others, 1.5 
per cent. The inspections for the full 
year will without a doubt show a much 
greater percentage of low grade wheat 
than the above figures indicate, as in- 
Spections during the period August-Oc- 
tober cover a relatively large proportion 
of Manitoba and early threshed Sas- 
katchewan wheat which escaped serious 
frost damage.” 

After illustrating, by tables and pic- 
tures, results obtained in milling and 
baking tests of all the grades of the cur- 
rent crop, Mr. Cairns gives the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

_ “1. The milling and baking quality, 
Judged by all the commonly used meas- 
urements of same, of grades No. 1 to 
No. 5, inclusive, is much better than that 
of the same grades last year and equally 
as good as the quality of these grades in 
previous years. 

“2. The baking quality of grades No. 
4 and No. 5, judged by every criterion 
of quality (such as quantity and quality 
of protein, absorption, fermentation tol- 
€rance or gas producing and gas retain- 
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ing capacity, color and texture of crumb 
and crust, etc.), is surprisingly high, 
probably higher than the quality of these 
grades in any previous year. The dam- 
age done by frost to the wheat grading 
No. 4 and No. 5 is more apparent than 
real, and seems to be confined to the 
outer covering of the kernel. In view of 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
wheat crop was practically matured be- 
fore the appearance of the first frosts, 
it is not surprising that the quality of 
the flour producing portion of the kernel 
was not injured. The relatively high 
quality of grades No. 4 and No. 5 may 
be ascribed in part to the very consid- 
erable proportion of wellnigh perfect 
kernels which these grades contain. 

“3. While the yield of flour produced 
by grades No. 4 and No. 5 is appre- 
ciably lower than that produced by the 
higher grades, it nevertheless is rela- 
tively high, due to the unusually heavy 
weight per measured bushel of these 
grades. 

“4, The yield of flour produced by 
No. 6 and feed is not only materially 
lower than that of other grades, but the 
quality of the flour produced, particu- 
larly as indicated by the texture and 
color of the bread, is distinctly inferior. 
A realization of the fact that already 
over 17 per cent of the western crop has 
been graded No. 6 and feed (and the 
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percentage is rapidly growing larger) 
will convince any one that frost re- 
duced the millable volume of Canada’s 
1928 wheat crop by many millions of 
bushels.” 


o> 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was in fair demand 
last week, but buyers were not interested 
in future prices and limited their pur- 
chases to immediate needs. Quotations, 
Nov. 16, in jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: top patents, $7.40 bbl; 
patent, $6.95; second patent, $6.80; ex- 
port patent, $6.40. P 

Export conditions were again fairly 
good, and some business was transacted 
in most of the markets. The winter 
wheat flour market was steady, and an 
advance is expected, but quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, in sec- 
ondhand jutes, on Nov. 16, remained at 
$6.10 bbl. 

* _ 

Richard Maurice, of the Energen 
Foods Co., Ltd., London, Eng., is visiting 
the Canadian trade and was a caller last 
week at the office of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 


oS 
Fire recently destroyed the elevator of 
the United Grain Growers at Ninga, 
Man., together with 15,000 bus wheat. 
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New Wing for Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





W iTH the completion of its $500,000 wing, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


lays claim to having the largest office building in Canada. 


The new unit, 


a rear view of which is here shown, is 11 stories high and was erected to take 


of the building. 


Many offices have been completed, and on the tenth floor 


care of the many applications for additional space filed by present occupants 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., occupies what is probably the largest grain 
office anywhere in the world. The new studio, from which news and concerts 
are broadcast by remote control through the Grain Exchange station, CJGX, 


at Yorkton, Sask., is on the ground floor of the new wing. 


The basement is 


occupied by a large transformer which supplies the light and ‘power required 


in the building. 
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Canada’s Grain 


ADIO broadcasting has now become 
R a very important function in con- 

nection with the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. About a year ago a station 
was erected at Yorkton, Sask., for the 
purpose of broadcasting market news 
and musical programs for the farming 
communities of the West, but the scope 
of this station has now been enlarged by 
the building of a studio in Winnipeg 
from which material is sent over the tele- 
phone wires to Yorkton, 300 miles away, 
and then broadcast from the station 
there. This studio occupies a section on 
the lower floor of the new extension to 
the Exchange Building, which has just 
been completed. Broadcasts are made 
at 9:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., and 1:45 p.m., 
daily, in connection with the grain mar- 
ket, and each evening between 7:15 and 
8 the news of the day in brief and grain 


Exchange Radio 


and live stock market news is put “on 
the air.” 

A ‘feature of the 9:30 a.m. broadcast 
is the “half minute in the pit.” A micro- 
phone is placed in position to record the 
opening of the wheat market, and farm- 
ers “listening in” have an opportunity 
to hear the signal for trading to com- 
mence in) the futures market and the 
first half minute of bidding in the pit. 

Once each week the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., broadcasts a concert, and 
every Sunday one of the church services 
in Winnipeg is relayed to the station 
at Yorkton. 

Station CJGX has now become one 
of the most popular in western Canada, 
and is supplying farmers with timely 
news on markets which would take days 
to reach them through the ordinary chan- 
nels of communication. 
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MILLING PROSPECTS 
CONSIDERED BY POOL 


Report on Investigation of Possibilities of 
Flour Manufacturing Field Will Be 
Heard at Next Convention 


Winnirec, Man.—The advisability of 
entering the flour milling field is being 
considered by directors of the Canadian 
wheat pool, and an investigation of the 
possibilities is being conducted. George 
F. Edwards, head of the research de- 
partment of the United Farmers of Can- 
ada, is collecting information on the sub- 
ject, which he will present in a report 
at the next convention of the organiza- 
tion. 

J. A, Stoneman, president of the Sas- 
katchewan section of the United Farm- 
ers of Canada, in an interview at Saska- 
toon, stated that producers should care- 
fully feel their way and not commit 
themselves to any scheme which might 
later prove faulty. If the pool did en- 
ter the milling business, he thought it 
should only be to provide flour for home 
consumption and not for export. 

Mr. Stoneman, who is also a member 
of the newly formed royal commission 
set up by the premier of Saskatchewan 
to investigate the grain trade, also 
strongly indorsed a resolution, emanat- 
ing from the pool, urging the govern- 
ment to set up a mill in the West for 
experimental purposes. With such a mill 
under government control, he points out, 
tests made at any of the laboratories 
could be carried out on a commercial 
scale, and the findings checked absolute- 
ly. It would give the producers an op- 
portunity of gaining firsthand informa- 
tion on the cost of milling, as well as 
various other factors in the production 
of flour from Canadian wheat. 
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UNITED GROWERS WILL NOT 
SELL ELEVATORS TO POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—The United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., will not sell its line of 
country elevators to the Alberta wheat 
pool, according to a decision made at 
the twenty-second annual meeting held 
in Calgary, Alta., last week. If the com- 
pany can successfully compete with the 
Alberta wheat pool at any point it will 
not consider any proposition that might 
be put forward by the pool. 

The meeting was apparently quite 
stormy, and several delegates took um- 
brage at the fact that the salary of the 
president, T. A. Crerar, voted by the 
directors, should be $21,000 per year. 
Several came to loggerheads on the ele- 
vator policy of the company and some 
advocated selling outright to the pool, 
as there was too much confusion in the 
handling of pool and nonpool wheat. 
Others contended that the company was 
in as strong a position as the pool. 

The annual report of the company 
shows gross earnings for the past year 
of $3,347,315, interest on bonds, mort- 
gages and debentures $193,141, deprecia- 
tion $258,273, leaving a net profit sub- 
ject to government taxes of $714,831. 
The accounts showed that the current 
assets amounted to $5,873,102, against 
current liabilities of $2,925,134. Capital 
assets totaled $9,115,243, less deprecia- 
tion reserve of $2,300,000, while the cap- 
ital liabilities were $4,563,554. 
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Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1927 and 1928, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS 
1928 1927 
WERE soccsccccececs 124,030,846 62,395,495 
Oats 4,839,459 1,389,375 
Barley 20,209,721 8,041,130 
Flaxseed 562,029 355,881 
RYO ..ccccces 3,591,812 4,964,953 
GOFM 6. cccccseceeees 7,824 4,603 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1928 1927 
WHER cecccccccccces 107,294,985 65,218,487 
DAES cc cesscecvecccbes 3,977,731 970,268 
Barley ... 14,239,393 7,787,966 
Flaxseed 1,191,401 1,234,437 
BD bbe tdeveanes nec 2,671,768 4,441,518 

By rail— 
WHOL cccedvccseccees 883,151 604,051 
GAGS ccece 475,946 338,988 
Barley ... 243,668 7,873 
Flaxseed 1,477 12,217 

DO. cccccscvcseocess 3,000 22,000 
COFR cccccccescecves 1,464 4,603 
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Consultation Service Available 
for Poultry Raisers 


HERE was a time when the farmer threw some 

corn in the chicken yard twice a day, and gath- 

ered the eggs once a day if there were any. He 
ate fried chicken in the summer, sold off his surplus 
in the fall and considered chickens a mighty fine chore 
for the women folks. But with the development of 
chicken feeding as a scientific art, more progressive 
farmers are finding egg production and poultry grow- 
ing in general a profitable adjunct to the farming 
business. 

Nowadays, it is almost inexcusable for a farmer to 
be uninformed regarding poultry feeding for egg pro- 
duction in the winter months when eggs are high, or 
concerning the proper diet for the early spring broiler 
market, or the proper care of baby chicks. Virtually 
every county has a farm agent, who can be of assist- 
ance. He is able to offer help and counsel to the 
farmer or poultry grower who has a problem. 

Then, too, feed manufacturers are devoting more 
and more attention to the scientific preparation of 
proper rations. In addition some offer consultation 
service of experts, who are employed to work out feed- 
ing and management problems for any person who de- 
sires aid. 

In addition to poultry feeding the Nutrena Feed 
Mills of Kansas City, Kansas, now offer a service for 
all kinds of live stock feeders as well as poultry rais- 
ers. Judge E. C. Branch, who has spent 36 years 
studying chickens, as a raiser, breeder and fancier, 
and who is chairman of the judges’ licensing commit- 
tee of the American Poultry Association, is in charge 
of a feeding service of the company for poultry rais- 
ers. For the baby chick grower, P. F. Clardy, twice 
president of the American Baby Chick Producers’ As- 
sociation, is at the service of all who have hatchery 
or nutrition problems. 

Along other feeding lines, Fred B. Hinrichs, swine 
expert, W. R. Essick, dairying authority, W. J. Ray, 
beef cattle, swine and dairy cattle expert, and J. B. 
Peterson, also a dairy and poultry specialist, are on the 
nutritional staff of the company. 


oo 


Factors in Herd Improvement 


By H. H. Wing 


Of the Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Cornell University 


N no one respect has more advancement been made 

than in our knowledge of the laws that govern 

animal nutrition and the relation of food to pro- 
duction. Feeding standards have been carefully 
worked out, and are reliable guides where _intelli- 
gently followed. The composition of most foods com- 
monly used is well known, and the relation of the 
various foods to various purposes is fairly well under- 
stood. 

That there is an art as well as a science of feed- 
ing is not so generally recognized, although Henry 
has kept the motto, “The eye of the master fattens 
his cattle” on the titled page of Feeds and Feeding 
since 1898. It matters little how carefully or skill- 
fully a ration may be compounded, or how closely it 
may conform to the standard; if it is not fed with 
care, skill and intelligence, the results will be dis- 
appointing. 

The skillful feeder is a close observer, and seems 
to know intuitively even before the animal herself 
when a change in amount or kind is necessary or 
desirable. 

Improvement in production through feed has come 
about because the modern cow has available food much 
better adapted to her needs and has been trained 
through many generations to use and make return 
for much larger quantities of it. While much im- 
provement in production has been secured through bet- 
ter and more liberal amounts of food, and while 
some cows have, no doubt, been injured by overfeed- 
ing, the fact remains that many more suffer from un- 
derfeeding than were ever injured by overfeeding. 

With an ideal ration, one furnishing a liberal 
amount of well-grown and well-cured corn silage, with 
well-cured early cut hay containing at least one third 
clover or alfalfa, and with fairly digestible concen- 
trates furnishing 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs digestible nutri- 
ents to the ton, and carrying 18 to 20 per cent protein, 
it is safe to turn any ordinary cow loose and lef her 
eat her fill, and if she is a “good cow” she will make 
return in proportion. 

Steers, hogs and fattening sheep have long been 
given “full feed” to advantage. There is no logical 
reason why a cow should not be fed in the same way. 


Much has been written, large masses of statistical 
data have been compiled, many careful investigations 
of the laws and mechanism of hereditary transmission 
have been made and numerous important facts estab- 
lished, but so far as practical breeding operations are 
concerned, the net result has been disappointingly 
small. 

About all the breeder wishing to improve his stock 
can do is to mate the individuals best meeting his 
ideals, and trust to luck that the offspring will meet 
his expectations. Luck too often deserts him. This 
does not mean that notable advances have not been 
attained, or that the patience, skill and study of the 
breeder have not been rewarded, and we shall still 
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The New Plant of the Always-A-Head Mills, Inc., at 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


go on breeding the best to the best, discarding the 
failures and retaining the successes, and shall have 
enough of the latter to warrant repeating the process 
until something better comes along. 

While like does not always produce like, it does 
so often enough to be depended upon, and if we wish 
better dairy cows, the only practical way is to select 
the best bred parents available and retain only the 
best of the offspring. 

The influence of the. pure bred sire has been at 
least equal in importance in the improvement of the 
dairy cow to any other factor, and has been so ex- 
tensively employed that in the dairy districts of the 
East, the native, or “scrub,” has almost completely 
disappeared; and there are very few cows now that 
do not show distinctly the color markings and other 
characteristics of some one of the improved breeds. 

However, the fact that an animal is a grade, even 
a high grade, does not necessarily mean that it is 
an efficient producer. Forty years ago the dairyman 
had to get rid of the unprofitable “scrub” cow. To- 
day he has to rid himself of an animal that, although 
wearing the livery of gentility, is essentially a “scrub.” 
The two problems differ in no essential.—Scratch. 

oS : 


All-Mash Ration for Poultry 


An all-mash laying ration was the subject of experi- 
ment by the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion during the past year. The ration was composed 
of 55 lbs yellow corn, ground, 10 lbs wheat bran, 10 
Ibs red dog flour, 10 lbs pinhead oats, 10 lbs meat 
scraps, 2 lbs dried buttermilk, 2 lbs bone meal, 1 lb 
salt (preferably iodized), and 1 pint cod liver oil (first 
mixed with the pinhead oats). C. S. Platt, assistant 
professor of poultry husbandry, was in charge of the 
experiments. Regarding them, he says: 

“My results indicated that a good all-mash ration 
used with birds under artificial lights will give as good 
egg production as a grain and mash ration. Where 
lights were not used the all-mash system was a failure 
at this instance. I do not feel that the results of one 
year warrant any recommendation, but it has possibili- 
ties and will come into general practice on large com- 
mercial farms, chiefly because of the saving of labor. 

“In addition to the mixture given above, which was 
always available for the birds in hoppers, I also fed a 
moist mash daily consisting of equal parts of corn 
meal, rolled oats and semisolid buttermilk.” 

oo 


Fish Meal Monopoly Questioned 


The legal talent of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association is scouring through the archives at 
Washington, D. C., for the authority of the United 
States Patent Office to issue Patent No. 1,596,551, 
under date of Aug. 17, 1926, to Park & Pollard, of 
Boston, which practically gives them the monopoly of 
mixing fish meal into certain feedstuffs. There are 


at least seven or eight large manufacturers mixing 


fish meal with certain of their products, which, if this 
patent is valid, would make them liable for damages. 
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Unusual Features in Mixed 


Feed Plant 


NE of the most modern mixed feed manufactur- 
O ing mills in the country has just been completed 

for the Always-A-Head Mills, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill. A number of innovations have been made 
in this plant, and some of the systems employed are 
used in it exclusively. 

The property on which the plant is located jis 
600 feet long by 143 feet wide, with tracks on both 
sides providing room for placing 14 cars at a time. 
The main building is of heavy frame construction, 
140 feet long by 60 feet wide, and six floors in 
height. It is equipped with a sprinkler system, and 
a 40,000-gallon water tank is connected with the mill 
and boiler room. 

Nineteen bins, with a capacity of 40,000 bus, are 
in the elevator storage section of the building, while 
37 work bins are in the manufacturing section, these 
ranging in size from 200 to 2,200 bus. Storage 
space for sacked material is provided in a 14-foot 
concrete basement. 

After grain is unloaded it is handled through the 
mill by flexible spouts and belt rather than screw con- 
veyors, as it is said this system insures no grains be- 
ing mixed until the feed is ready to be made. ‘Two 
batch mixers on the main floor, which were specially 
made for this plant, are said to be the largest in 
the United States. A drag belt from a 25-car ware- 
house adjoining the mill and connecting with a drag 
elevator from the basement to the second floor de- 
livers sacked raw materials to these mixers with a 
minimum of labor. 

A large receiving separator and three stands of 
rolls for crimping oats and cracking corn are also 
located on the main floor. The corn rolls have a 
special corrugation, invented and patented by the 
Always-A-Head Mills, which is said to give them 25 
per cent greater capacity and a more uniform prod- 
uct than the conventional one. This is the only mill 
in the country using this type of corrugation. 

The feeders for making scratch feeds are on the 
south side of the second floor, and are connected with 
19 work bins. Under these feeders is a specially 
designed carrier and mixer, for which patents are 
pending. The feeders, which have proven extremely 
accurate on grains, are of the belt type, equipped 
with ball bearings and Alemite grease fittings. 

North of the scratch feed unit is a large conveyor 
type feeder for handling dry materials for dairy or 
horse feed, and it, too, was specially designed for 
this plant, being the only one of its kind in existence. 
This feeder, with two others, discharges into a duplex 
continuous molasses mixer, at the end of which is 
installed an expensive type of molasses feeder, found 
in only one other plant in this country. Horse feed 
is sacked off directly from this mixer, but dairy feed 
is passed through still another machine to aerate it, 
take out all foreign materials and remove all lumps. 

On the upper floors are distributor belts, flexible 
spouts, a reel, polisher and cracked corn separator, 
and a special machine for further processing mash 
feed to insure more thorough blending. Two large 
hammer mill grinders are located in the basement, and 
all floors. are connected with a man lift, which can be 
stopped or started from any floor, thus saving con- 
siderable working time. 

All grain and sacked materials are weighed over 
a large track scale on the south side of the mill, with 
the recording beam on the first floor. It is known 
as a live rail solid deck scale, and 150 yards of con- 
crete were required for the foundation. The scale 
foundation is electrically lighted, and entered from 
the basement of the main building. 

Adjoining the mill on the west side is the boiler 
room, containing molasses work vats, molasses pumps 
and steam lines, and just north of the mill are two 
20,000-gallon molasses storage tanks. 

All units in the mill are synchronized so that all 
operate at the same rate of speed, which is said to 
effect considerable saving of labor. Twenty-one motors 
are employed in the mill, so that only those units which 
are required are running at any one time. The ca 
pacity of the mill is rated by the engineers as a 25-car 
one on a 10-hour basis, but the plant is so designed 
and the units so separated that it can handle five 
cars per day on as relatively an economical basis 48 
full-time production. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago, the engineers in 
charge of the work, have been highly complimented on 
it. The Humphries Contracting Co. erected the build- 
ing. E. C. Andrews, who has been well known to the 
flour and feed industry for years, is president of the 
Always-A-Head Mills, Inc. E. C. Andrews, Jr. 8 
vice president and treasurer, E. F. Dunmeyer is secre 
tary, and J. J. Nevener is sales manager. 
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jouthwestern Willers in Semiannual Meeting 


HE somewhat lighter attendance than usual 
at the semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, held Nov. 14 at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club, was explained in 
part by one miller, who said that most mill- 

ers are too busy grinding flour this year to go to 
meetings. , 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. and chairman of the board of directors 
of the league, presided, and introduced L. E. Moses, 
the league’s president, as the first speaker. 

Mr. Moses explained that during May and June 
the league had done its utmost, by means of district 
meetings, to get millers together so that this crop year 
would not be marked by the bad trade practices of 
previous ones. He said that he was gratified with the 
results of these meetings, and believed that today the 
millers of the Southwest stood closer together than 
ever before. He had to admit, however, that they had 
not lived up to their determination to make every 
sale a profitable one, although he believed that, as a 
whole, the crop year would close with mills presenting 
satisfactory balance sheets. 

He appealed to all present to see that they got the 
full conversion, plus a reasonable profit. He said that 
association work was favored by the government, in 
spite of the fact that the latter rightly opposed any 
form of price fixing, because it believed that strong 
associations enabled an industry to protect itself 
against unfair competition, both from without and from 
within. He quoted from a speech by a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission to show that the gov- 
ernment was in favor of trade associations so long as 
they helped an industry to operate on a profitable 
basis. In this connection he said that millers were 
greatly aided by the trade press, as they were not 
obliged to conduct their business in a blind, groping 
manner, adding, “strong trade publications give us 
weekly information as to current problems, and we 
find in them that ever ready, hopeful spirit that is so 
necessary to keep us from permitting the daily vexing 
individual details of business from becoming of para- 
mount importance.” 

The Limit of Flour Consumption 

Mr. Moses said that millers should remember that 
the amount of flour consumed in the United States 
is more or less limited. The number of customers to 
whom mills are selling is being decreased daily by the 
formation of larger buying groups, and no amount 
of sales effort on the part of millers will increase it. 
Owing to the decline in home baking, the miller’s fam- 
ily trade is growing smaller, and this large outlet 
that he used to have for high quality flour is disap- 
pearing. To overcome this, Mr. Moses suggested, the 
baker should be urged to use nothing but short pat- 
ents. This would enable him to increase his sales by 
producing a higher quality product and at the same 
time increase the flour output of the country. 

Mr. Moses said in this connection: “Assuming that 
the United States consumes 120,000,000 bbls flour in 
the crop year 1928-29, and that the bakers will pur- 
chase 60 per cent of this amount, if they are sold the 
ordinary straight grades it would require approximate- 
ly 350,000,000 bus wheat to supply their needs. Should 
we induce the bakers to use 80 per cent short patent 
flour, it would increase grinding to approximately 
420,000,000 bus. The additional production of flour 
would be disposed of in the way of clears and low 
grades, for which there is always a demand in foreign 
markets, especially when they could be sold regardless 
of the prices of our competitors.” 

In his report, Gerome V. Topping, secretary of 
the association, referred to the actual savings that had 
been effected by the arrangement made by the league 
with the marine insurance underwriters at a meeting 
in Kansas City last August. He related the activities 
of the league’s office since the last annual meeting, 
showing that they covered anything from the fumiga- 
tion of mills to arranging for additional ocean space 
at gulf ports in times of shortage. He told members 
that the league’s file on salesmen and brokers now in- 
cluded reports on some 4,000 men, and he urged that 
More use be made of this service. 

Mr. Topping said that the league wished to call 
attention to the fact that there was some divergence 
of opinion as to the amount of moisture that feeds 
should contain when they are analyzed as to their 

T, protein and fat content. He said that the feed 
control officials in Kansas, at any rate, based their 

ts on feed containing 8 to 9.5 per cent moisture, 
While he believed mills used the same moisture as they 
did for flour—either 13.5 or 15 per cent. He urged 
that millers should begin agitation to have the method 
of calculation made uniform. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel of the league, 


By -Arthur Cf. G. Raikes 


reviewed his activities during the past six months, and 
said that he had been concerned with two rate cases 
of great importance,—one known as the C. F. A. case 
and the other as the general grain rate investigation, 
—as well as with others of lesser consequence. The 
C. F. A. case was still being delayed, he*said, by car- 
riers, and the filing of briefs has been postponed time 
and again, under the protest of the league, until the 
date now set is Dec. 15. In this case, he said, north- 
western millers are claiming that their rates should be 
lower than those of the Southwest to central and east- 
ern territory, owing to the water competition available 
in the Northwest. The Southwest contended that such 
water competition was entirely hypothetical, since the 
products of grain were seldom carried by ships from 
the Northwest. He then touched on the general rate 
investigation. 

In referring to some of the minor cases, he said 
that he believed there was a good chance for the re- 
moval of the differential on flour as compared with 
grain, to points in California. He also said that the 
league had supported the carriers’ recent attempt to 
have the classifications changed so that the shipment 
of flour in secondhand sacks might be precluded. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, called upon to give some ac- 
count of the recent trouble in Kansas City over the 
grading of grain, explained that it arose from grading 
grain with ground or straw odor as musty. He said 
that he did not think this was right, although he be- 
lieved that all grain that had odor in it should be so 
labeled. Straw or ground odor, however, was not the 
same thing as must, and it should not be so graded. 

Mr. Moses told of the wheat research meeting at 
Manhattan, an account of which was given in the issue 
of The Northwestern Miller dated Nov. 14. Professor 
George A. Dean, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, said he thought he ought to explain that the pro- 
gram of research called not only for work with a view 
to finding better varieties of wheat, but also to re- 











Tus table, nearly two blocks in length, 

groaned with approximately 1,200 pies 
and cakes entered in the annual baking 
contest conducted by the Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune. Many valuable prizes were 
awarded. 




















search along the line of everything that affected the 
wheat’s quality from the time that it was put into the 
ground until it was milled. Wheat harvesting, storing 
and transportation would all receive consideration, he 
said. He added that millers were becoming more and 
more aware that it was the quality of gluten that 
counted in wheat, and that he could assure them that, 
no matter how good the wheat was in the beginning, 
its gluten quality would be lowered by every form of 
damage or pest that attacked it from the time it was 
sown until it was milled. They must therefore find 
something that would resist these pests and diseases. 

George Livingston, president of the Livingston Eco- 
nomic Service, called upon by Mr. Kinney, told those 
present that the best advice he could give them was to 
let down on their sales efforts for the present. He 
said that statistics showed that there is little more than 
15,000,000 bbls flour to sell in the remainder of the 
crop year, since present bookings represent an average 
good run for the next five months. Mills, therefore, 
cannot expect to sell capacity every week, and should 
not fight to get it. All possible restraint should be 
exercised in order that the profits that will probably 
be made on the present bookings should not be jeop- 
ardized in the scramble for the few remaining barrels 
that are to be sold. 


The Work of Wheat Improvement 


H. M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, gave a brief account of 
what his association had done this crop year, and said 
that the results of the seven years’ work that the asso- 
ciation had done were just beginning to show. He 
found that farmers were interested in wheat improve- 
ment, and were paying a great deal more attention to 
their seed wheat. He said that some 17 meetings were 
held earlier this year, attended by 51,000 farmers. 
Through the medium of county newspapers containing 
timely articles on the preparation of land and the 
growing and harvesting of grain, the farmer was con- 
tinually being reminded of how best he could grow 
his crops. 

After luncheon the meeting was turned into an in- 
formal discussion of various matters. The first to re- 
ceive attention was the question of the stand millers 
should take were any attempt made at the promised 
special session of Congress to introduce farm relief 
legislation containing features similar to the equaliza- 
tion fee. There was much discussion of this subject, 
and it was finally decided that nothing need be done at 
present, since it appeared entirely probable that no 
farm relief legislation would be introduced that con- 
tained such a scheme. 

A number of resolutions presented by the resolu- 
tions committee were passed unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of one which dealt with the importation of 
flour ground in bond in Buffalo from Canadian wheat 
into countries that gave a preferential rate of duty to 
American products. This was slightly altered, al- 
though it was determined to continue efforts to have 
the law changed so that only United States wheat, 
milled in United States mills, should get the rate. It 
was announced that a meeting of the directors of the 
league with Buffalo millers would be held on Nov. 22, 
to see if some compromise cannot be arrived at in this 
matter. 

One of the resolutions called for the energetic sup- 
port of the bill introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by J. G. Strong, of Kansas, on May 17. It 
provides that transferors for collection of negotiable 
instruments shall be preferred creditors of national 
banks in certain cases. As Mr. Topping, in his report 
pointed out, this bill should go a long way toward re- 
ducing the number of millers who are financially in- 
jured by the failure of banks used by their customers. 

Some attention was devoted to export problems, but 
it was decided that no definite announcement would be 
made about any contemplated changes in this direction 
until after the directors had met with the millers from 
Buffalo. It was pointed out that, at a special export 
meeting held the day before, certain steps had been 
suggested, but it was not considered advisable to an- 
nounce them until the committee came to some definite 
decision after a further meeting that will be held at 
the same time that the directors meet with the Buffalo 
millers. 

Some mention was then made of the contract en- 
forcement bureau set up this year by the league, and 
the attorney that is handling its affairs told millers 
that it was very necessary for them to get signed con- 
tracts that were perfectly clear and did not allow the 
buyer an opening whereby he might escape. He men- 
tioned some of the common faults in millers’ contracts. 

The meeting then adjourned, many of those present 
proceeding to Chicago for the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 
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NORWAY TO SELECT 
MONOPOLY COUNCIL 


Choosing of Seven Men to Aid Oskar Jahn- 
sen as Director Is Next Step 
in Program 

Lonvon, Enc.—Following the appoint- 
ment of Oskar Jahnsen, as director of 
the Norwegian government monopoly on 
flour and grain as announced in The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 31, the next 
step will be the appointment of a mo- 
nopoly council of seven members by the 
government and the Storthing. So far 
no names have been mentioned for the 
council, and it is assumed that, when the 
Storthing reassembles in January, the 
appointments will be made on a political 
basis, although efforts are being made 
to secure the selection of men represent- 
ing both business and agricultural in- 
terests, and who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the matters with which they 
must deal. 

The appointment of Mr. Jahnsen is 
regarded with approval by flour agents, 
who feel that the government is for- 
tunate in securing the services of one 
so able and experienced. Mr. Jahnsen 
is a member of the firm of Schee & Ass, 
of Oslo, importers of flour, which means 
that they buy supplies through agents 
of various Canadian and American 
mills. He has been connected with the 
grain and flour trade in Oslo for about 
35 years, having formerly been associat- 
ed with Joh. Baumann & Co., A/s. He 
has also been chairman of the National 
Association of Grain and Flour Import- 
ers for several years. 

Mr. Jahnsen will take up his new 
duties on Dec. 1, 1928, and between that 
date and July 1 will devote his time to 
putting the scheme on a working basis. 
On July 1 the monopoly will become 
effective. It was generally thought that 
it might be enforced on Jan. 1. 
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GERMANS STUDY PROPOSAL 
FOR LOWER GRAIN DUTIES 


Hamsurc, Germany.—The German 
minister of finance, Dr. Hilferding, in a 
recent speech remarked that there might 
be a reduction in the public revenue by 
reason of certain duty reductions, and 
the Berliner Bérsencourrier reports in 
this connection that competent authori- 
ties are now examining the possibility of 
a reduction of the import duty on feed- 
ing wheat in order to keep it below that 
on bread grain. Moreover, consideration 
is being given to the question of reduc- 
ing the duty on corn destined for indus- 
trial purposes to a level with that of 
feeding corn. 

oo 


BULGARIAN CROP ESTIMATES 

Sorta, Burcarta.— Recent estimates 
place this year’s Bulgarian wheat crop 
at 1,370,000 tons, against 1,290,000 in 
1927. The export of wheat has almost 
entirely ceased the last few months, 
which is attributed to the decline in the 
world’s market, permitting the sale of 
American wheat in Constantinople and 
Greece in competition with Bulgarian. 
The same condition applies to barley, 
of which, apart from 4,000 to 5,000 cars 
in July, only insignificant quantities have 
been exported. The barley crop yield 
is estimated at 380,000 tons, compared 
with 305,000 last year. Exports of rye 
so far have also been small, on account 
of the favorable crop in Germany, 
which is the principal outlet. The rye 
crop is estimated at 237,000 tons, against 
209,000 in 1927. 











A Talk About British Bakers 


Lonpon, Enc.—The addition of another sixpence by London millers to their 
selling limits and to the official price of flour has failed to induce the baking 
trade to buy forward, business continuing to be mainly small orders to cover 
immediate requirements. For some years it has been the usual practice of the 
smaller bakers to flock together like sheep in the matter of buying. Sometimes 
there has been a market situation which has persuaded them to buy, and at other 
times a tempting bait in the shape of a cut of a shilling or more in the price 
of flour has made them bite. However, there seems no more successful argu- 
ment in persuading a London baker to make a new contract than to inform him 
that his brethren are buying. Of course all bakers, as well as other people, are 
imbued with a good deal of suspicion. If a salesman could convince one of them 
that he would be contracting forward in company with the majority of his com- 
petitors, less risk would be entailed regarding the price of bread for the duration 
of the contract period. In view of the interference of the food council in matters 
relating to bread prices, this argument may sound empty, but tradition dies hard. 

Mention of the food council reminds one that another interesting incident has 
happened recently. A baker in Newport, Monmouthshire, has become disliked 
by his fellows for his persistence in selling bread over the counter at a lower price 
than the one agreed upon by the local Master Bakers’ Association. Two of the 
mills in the neighborhood have refused to continue supplying the underseller with 
flour, a procedure which has apparently met with the approval of the association. 
The matter having been brought to the notice of the food council, this impartial 
body has expressed to the millers in question the opinion that they are not justi- 
fied in declining to sell flour to the price cutting gentleman because his salesman- 
ship does not meet with the association’s approval, while to the association the 
council has pointed out that Newport prices have generally been higher than 
London prices, and that the delinquent baker has shown that 712d per 4-lb 
loaf, over the counter, is amply remunerative. The mills might have replied 
by stating that they were minding their own business, thereby suggesting that 
the council should do likewise, but the boycotting of a baker is always liable to 
prove an excellent advertisement for him by rousing the sympathy of the public. 

It was no uncommon occurrence in past years for salesmen, upon seeing a 
baker advertising his bread at an unremunerative price, to forgo his shop, know- 
ing that to supply him would be inviting a bad debt. But this baker is alleged 
to be making a profit. An effective way of dealing with a price cutter is to wait till 
he is tired of the game and, when he raises his price to the general level, for all 
his neighbors to reduce theirs and keep the price down till the culprit begs for 


mercy. 
tried in the past with good success. 


It is, of course, an expensive way of curing the disease, but it has been 
It will be interesting to see whether the food 


council’s admonitions result in the raising of the boycott or whether a defiant 


attitude is maintained. 


><> 


The London Bread Price Wrangle 
~ By C. F. G. Raikes 


Lonnon, Ena. 

_ HE Incorporated Society of Prin- 
T cipal Wholesale and Retail Bakers, 

Ltd., decided at a joint meeting in 
London, on Oct. 16, with the London 
Master Bakers’ Protection Society, to 
recommend that the price of bread be 
advanced to 812d per quartern on Oct. 
22, provided that the quoted price of 
flour does not fall below 36s 6d at to- 
morrow’s market.” 

The foregoing was the notice issued to 
the press by the two societies regarding 
the alteration in the price of bread in 
London which took effect on Oct. 22. 
The last clause regarding a possible de- 
cline in the price of flour on Mark Lane 
on Oct. 19 was the subject of consider- 
able comment. In the days before the 
food council began to interfere with the 
baking trade in the conduct of business, 
such a proviso would have been treated 
with ridicule, but, under present circum- 
stances, it would seem that the term 
“Master” bakers is a misnomer if the 
baking trade feels itself compelled to 
kotow to the food council, that officious 
and self-important institution which has 
long since outgrown its usefulness, if it 
ever possessed any as far as bread is 
concerned. So long as the official quota- 
tion for London straights, by which the 
price of bread is regulated, through the 
kind-heartedness of the London millers, 
was kept carefully at 2s 6d@3s 6d per 
sack above the figure at which a cash 
baker was able to buy, the baking trade 
breathed a fervent prayer of thanks to 
the millers and laughed up its sleeve at 
the food council, but after this happy 
state of affairs had lasted for some time, 


the council began to institute inquiries 
regarding the actual figures at which 
business was being done. To the milling 
and flour trade there was a touch of 
humor about the method in which this 
inquiry was begun. It is well known 
that at least one member of the council 
cannot have been under any delusions re- 
garding this margin, from his own per- 
sonal acquaintance with the trade, and 
it was not understood why the inquiry 
was so long delayed. The wide margin 
suited the bakers admirably, insuring 
them a satisfactory margin of profit such 
as they rarely enjoyed under the old 
system of unrestricted competition. 
When that system was in vogue, flour 
would often rise several shillings per 
sack and yet the advance in bread would 
be retarded week after week, due to the 
impossibility of obtaining unanimous 
consent to the change. Bakers seemed 
to take a pride in keeping the price of 
the loaf down as long as they had a bag 
of flour left to be delivered against old 
cheap purchases. Serious hardships were 
incurred by those whose low-priced stocks 
were earliest exhausted, when clears 
would be in demand, while no one want- 
ed patents. On the other hand, when the 
flour market was declining, bakers who 
were out of stock would not wait for an 
official reduction in bread, and salesmen 
would find shop windows plastered with 
“Down Again” notices. In those days, 
failures were of frequent occurrence, and 
it must be admitted that, from the credit 
point of view, the system which has re- 
sulted from the food council’s arrange- 
ment with the bakers’ associations has 
been distinctly beneficial. 


U 


SCOTTISH FLOUR IMPORTS 
EXPECTED TO BE LOWER 


Guascow, Scortanp.—On the basis of 
figures compiled so far this year, it is 
estimated that imports of flour into 
Scotland will be 12.5 per cent less than 
last year, while if the last six months 
be taken as a basis, the decline will be 
as much as 16 per cent. Importers con- 
tinue to find great difficulty in selling 
flour. Recent advances in wheat should 
have caused a corresponding rise in the 
price of flour, but importers say it 
would be impossible to sell at such fig- 
ures. The United Kingdom is getting 
very short of stocks. While spoi sup- 
plies in Glasgow are not much more than 
a week’s supply, there is apparently no 
haste in replenishing. Australian flour 
is still regarded as the best value on the 
market. There is a feeling that the old 
Australian crop is now well exhausted. 
In some cases, there is apparently no 
freight space from Australia until Jan- 
uary, due partly to the shipping strike 
and partly to deferred wool shipments. 


o> 


POLISH FARMERS REQUEST 
DUTY ON IMPORTS OF RYE 


Warsaw, Potann.—The Union of Ag- 
ricultural Associations has requested the 
Polish minister of agriculture to impose 
an import duty on rye. The request is 
based on the decline in the price of rye, 
as a result of the importation of the 
grain from Germany, which is being of- 
fered not only at lower prices but on 
more favorable terms. Polish mills, 
suffering from lack of capital, show 
preference for the German rye. 

The minister of the interior has is- 
sued new regulations regarding extrac- 
tion. Hereafter, wheat may only be 
milled on a basis of 65 per cent extrac- 
tion and rye on a basis of 70 per cent. 
Bakers are not allowed to use flour 
which does not correspond to these reg- 
ulations. 

Contrary to former years, only 4 
small quantity of grain was exported 
through Danzig during September. 
About 2,500 tons were imported for use 
in Danzig mills. 


RUSSIAN TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES 

Lonvon, Ene.—The Russian press is 
uneasy on account of increasing difficul- 
ties in the transportation of grain. The 
available number of cars is insufficient, 
especially in Siberia, where the crop is 
very good this year, so that the ware- 
houses are overstocked. According to 
statements of the Soviet trade commis- 
sioner, the grain transport program for 
the second quarter of the current crop 
year has been upset, and in order to 
hurry matters all available cars are be- 
ing sent to Siberia. 

ned 


IRRIGATION PROJECT IN INDIA 

Lonpvon, Enc.—The London press re- 
cently contained accounts of the open- 
ing of a new dam in India, said to be 
the largest in the world. It is known 
as the Lloyd Dam, at Bhatgar, in the 
Bombay Presidency, and is part of an 
immense irrigation scheme of a district 
known as the Deccan. The length of 
the dam is 5,333 ft, the area of the 
lake 14% square miles, and the catch- 
ment area 128 square miles, The dam 
has cost nearly £1,000,000, and it 1s 
estimated that the whole scheme cost 
about £9,000,000. The increased value 
of the crops which will accrue from this 
system of irrigation is expected 
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amount to £4,500,000 per annum, while 
the fear of famine, scarcity and distress 
from such causes will be entirely re- 
moved. Sir Leslie Wilson, in opening 
the new dam, pointed out the value of 
such works, and cited the instance in 
the famine of 1899 to 1902, when the 
Bombay Presidency had to expend £2,- 
950,000 on relief, apart from the terri- 
ble toll of suffering on man and beast. 
o> 


PROHIBITION OF MILLFEED 
EXPORTS ASKED IN BRITAIN 


Giascow, Scottanp.—Maintaining that, 
indirectly, mill offals affect the price of 
human food, the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association recently proposed that the 
government prohibit the exportation of 
offals and that the attention of the food 
council be called to the high price which 
farmers are forced to pay for feed. 
Flour importers in Scotland, who usual- 
ly supply about half of the market, have 
been experiencing difficulties lately, and 
import figures show that home millers 
are getting more than their normal share 
of business. The principal factor which 
enables the latter to compete so succes- 
fully has been the high price of millfeed, 
and dairymen assert that the situation 
has meant a subsidy to human food at 
the expense of cattle feed, which ulti- 
mately is converted into some form of 
human food. 

oo 


WHEAT EXPORT RULES IN SPAIN 

Maprip, Sparn.—Further details of the 
wheat export regulations in Spain, 
which became effective in September, 
1928, have been published by the Indus- 
trie und Handelszeitung. The minimum 
price for wheat is fixed at 46.5 pesetas 
($7.45) and will be gradually increased 
until it reaches 49 pesetas ($7.80) on 
June 1, 1929. The maximum price has 
been fixed at 55 pesetas ($8.80). Impor- 
ters are bound to give details about ar- 
tivals of wheat to the food office of the 
government within 48 hours after the 
receipt of goods. No wheat may be 
milled without the consent of the food 
office, and foreign wheat must be mixed 
with domestic in the proportion of 30 
per cent foreign to 70 per cent Spanish. 
In order to avoid any increase in the 
bread price, the duty may be refunded 
to importers under the new regulation. 


oc 
CHAMPION AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
Metzourne, Vicrorta, — The wheat 


which won the competition conducted at 
the annual fair of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Victoria was of the va- 
tiety called Perfection, and was grown 
in New South Wales on 4.54 inches of 
rain. It weighed 67.3 Ibs to the bushel, 
contained 13.48 per cent protein, and 
yielded 77.5 per cent of flour, 19.8 of 
bran, and 8.2 of pollard. Its water ab- 
sorption capacity was 46.4 quarts, wet 
gluten was 36.62 per cent and dry gluten 
12.7. An excellent loaf was baked from 
the flour without any blending. The 
color and texture of the loaf were satis- 
factory, the crust good, and the flavor 
admirable. The loaf volume was 2,000 
cc, compared with 1,680 for the average 
ast year. 
oo > 


COMPULSORY POOL REJECTED 
Mrtzourne, Vicror1a.— There have 
been persistent efforts in Australia to se- 
cure the adoption of compulsory methods 
of marketing wheat, but all have proved 
fruitless. Recently the New South 
Wales government afforded the growers 
in that state an opportunity to create a 
compulsory marketing scheme, but it was 
Tejected by an overwhelming majority. 
A two thirds majority was required be- 
fore a marketing board could be ap- 
Pointed, but in no single electorate was 
such a majority obtained and many of 

them recorded definite adverse votes. 

oo > 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
o—Week ending—, 


pero Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 28 
nited States— 1928 1928 1927 
catlantic ehedseee 900 1,435 6,625 
nada—Atlantic 9,275 5,350 8,955 
re eae one 3,200 
Atgentina ........... 3,280 2,438 se 
Continent ........... éua 107 150 
SE diGide'c'esce 1,766 2,000 
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CHICAGO 


More flour buyers were in the market 
last week in a small way, and total vol- 
ume was somewhat better than in the 
preceding one. Most reports of in- 
creased business came from spring wheat 
mill representatives. Others said the 
trade is well supplied, and that they 
cannot expect much improvement until 
after Jan. 1. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Most mill rep- 
resentatives and brokers reported better 
business, with more inquiries and an in- 
creased number of bookings. There were 
two 1,200-bbl orders placed, but as a 
tule the purchases were limited to im- 
mediate needs. Representatives also re- 
ported an improvement in shipping direc- 
tions. 

Hard Winter Flour—Brokers and 
dealers say it is very difficult to interest 
buyers at present. They have substan- 
tial amounts already booked, and some 
are slow in giving directions. There was 
one sale of 1,200 bbls to chain stores, but 
bookings were few and small. 

Soft Winter Flour—A few brokers 
and mill agents managed to meet the 
views of buyers, so that bookings of sub- 
stantial amounts were made. One sale 
of 2,500 bbls, and several of 500, were 
put through locally for mills in the cen- 
tral states. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 17, 
car lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6.35 bbl, standard patent 
$5.65@6.25, first clear $4.90@5.35, sec- 
ond clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.60@6.10, 95 per cent patent 
$5.40@5.70, straight $5.20@5.45, first 
clear $4.85@5.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.75, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.40, straight $5.60@6.20, first clear $4.95 
@5.40. 

Durwm.—There was no change in the 
semolina situation. Most large users 
have contracted for their requirements, 
and will be out of the market for some 
time. Directions were fair. Prices were 
unchanged. On Nov. 17, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%4c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 344c; No, 8 semolina, 3c; du- 
rum patent, 2%c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Mov. L117 ccccccccseccsece 37,274 93 
Previous week .......++++5 30,803 17 
VORF ABO wccccccccvccecsss 36,000 90 
Two yearS AZO .....seeeees 36,000 90 


NOTES 
S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co.. 
Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago Nov. 12. 
P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, cele- 
brated his sixty-third birthday on Nov. 
14. 

Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., returned Nov. 14 from a 
short Michigan trip. 

A. L. Ruenitz, of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was here Nov. 16, 
en route to New York. 

Phillip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped in 
Chicago Nov. 15, en route east. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed plant engineers, returned Nov. 
17 from a short trip to Columbus, Ohio. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, visited the trade 
here last week, leaving on a trip to east- 
ern markets. 

Miss Irma Bairing, who has been with 
W. S. Johnson & Co., local flour bro- 
kers, for three years, was married, Nov. 
7, to M. Meyers, of Chicago. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited his company’s Chicago office last 
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week. He also called on the trade in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., left on a short trip to Ohio, after 
attending the Federation meeting. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, left on a trip to the Southwest 
after attending the Federation meeting. 


G. Cullen Thomas, director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc. Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago last week, on his way 
east in the interests of his company. 

H. T. Corson, managing director of 
the National Food Bureau, Wichita, 
Kansas, who passed most of last week in 
Chicago, returned to Wichita after speak- 
ing at the Millers’ National Federation’s 
semiannual meeting. 


C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, was in Chi- 
cago last week attending the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting, and went 
on to New York to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, arrived in Chicago Nov. 19, and H. 
J. Besley, in charge of the grain stand- 
ards division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, passed several 
days here, conferring with local officials 
and grain men. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co. and the American 
Bakery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
was in Chicago last week visiting the 
trade. While here he also attended the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, of which he is a director. 

o> 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour trading was quiet last week, 
and shipping directions fair. Spring pat- 
ents advanced 5c last week and straight 
10c. Quotations, Nov. 17: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.15 
@6.20 bbl, straight $5.85@5.95, first clear 
$4.85@4.95, and second clear $4.20@4.40, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

The southwestern trade did not con- 
tract any new business, but ordered out 
flour on the books at a fair rate. Kan- 
sas varieties were up 10c. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: fancy brands hard winter pat- 
ent $5.90@6 bbl, straight $5.55@5.80, and 
first clear $4.75@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

Shipments of grain by lake carriers 
from Milwaukee will end about Nov. 
80, when the regular marine insurance 
rates expire. 

Wisconsin’s corn crop this year is the 
fourth largest in the history of the state 
and the largest since 1925, and about 70 
per cent of it is merchantable. Silage 
yields are also good, and the corn and 
silage’ production will offset the poor hay 
crop. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo D> 


JARDINE URGES DISPOSAL 
, OF CORN CROP BY FEEDING 


In discussing the 1928 corn crop, which 
is expected to be about 2,931,000,000 
bus, the Secretary of Agriculture point- 
ed out in a recent report that this 
bumper yield, if actually obtained, will 
be nearly 6 per cent above that for last 
year, which in turn was very close to 
the average of the preceding five years. 

“Normal about 85 per cent of the 
corn cro is fed to domestic animals,” 
he stated, “but it is often advisable to 
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vary the proportion, thereby preventing 
undue disturbance of either corn or live 
stock prices. In the economic machinery 
of agriculture the utilization of surplus 
crops by live stock can be made to act 
as a governor in maintaining smooth 
operation. Although the details must 
necessarily be determined in the light 
of local practices and conditions, a dis- 
cussion of the general principles is 
timely. 

“An average increase of 5 lbs in the 
weight of the 45,000,000 hogs fed on the 
1928 corn crop would mean the consump- 
tion of about 20,000,000 additional bush- 
els. Such an increase in weight per hog 
would be equivalent, on a pork basis, to 
—_ about 2 per cent additional produc- 
tion. 

“Hogs utilize more corn normally than 
any other class of farm animals, consum- 
ing about 40 per cent of the total. It 
should be advantageous this year to feed 
part of the surplus to hogs, bearing 
clearly in mind, however, not to produce 
hogs heavier than the desirable market 
weight. The price discrimination against 
too heavy hogs would serve to offset the 
value of the extra weight. But it is 
probable that hog feeders will make their 
hogs heavier, anyhow, if the 1928 corn 
crop should exceed that for the previous 
year.” 

In Mr. Jardine’s opinion, cattle feed- 
ing is preferable in many respects to 
that of hogs as a means of utilizing more 
of the corn crop: Opportunities for 
feeding about 32,000,000 bus corn deserve 
the consideration of cattle men. _ It 
takes about 800 lbs shelled corn to put 
100 lbs of gain on a two-year-old steer. 
At this rate, 2,250,000 steers fed to be 
100 Ibs heavier by corn feeding would 
consume approximately 32,000,000 bus of 
the crop. This is probably a very con- 
servative number, being only half of the 
steers slaughtered annually under fed- 
eral inspection. It is an even smaller 
proportion of the total slaughter for 
which there are at present no definite 
figures. 

“The advisability of feeding surplus 
corn to cattle rather than to hogs is 
plainly evident,” the secretary continued. 
“Two and a quarter million steers each 
fed to weigh 100 lbs more are equivalent 
to about 124,000,000 Ibs dressed beef, or 
1 lb per person. This is not a sufficient 
increase to affect prices seriously or to 
offset the 10 per cent decrease in the 
number of cattle killed within the last 
year.” 

The heavier feeding of corn, Mr. Jar- 
dine further advised, should be on the 
lighter cattle, since there are signs of a 
plentiful supply of heavy cattle in the 
summer of 1929. 

Should the 100 Ibs increase on corn 
fed steers seem high, there are opportu- 
nities, of course, to absorb part of the 
amount by feeding cows and heifers. 
Still further opportunities to utilize more 
corn exist in the feeding of work stoek 
and poultry. The rations of many 
classes of live stock are flexible, and if 
one keeps feeding values in mind he can 
make cheap, plentiful feeds serve in 
place of others at a substantial saving. 

Concluding his discussion on this sub- 
ject, Secretary Jardine expressed the 
belief that, in the manner indicated, live 
stock could utilize more than 50,000,000 
additional bushels of the 1928 corn crop. 


oo 


ITALIAN BAKERY REFORMS 

Recent dispatches indicate that the 
Italian government soon will ratify the 
proposed bread bill, which .has as its 
purpose the reform of the bakeries in 
Italy. Mussolini has set about to remedy 
high prices in the breadstuffs industry, 
believing that the situation is caused by 
the fact that Italian bakers have not 
modernized their plants with the latest 
machinery. Among the provisions of the 
government decree regarding bakeries 
are: no bakery which does not comply 
with the new regulations regarding fur- 
naces and machinery will be allowed to 
open in townships of more than 10,000 

pulation; existing bakeries in towns of 
ess than 20,000 are unmolested, but in 
larger towns all bakeries must modernize 
their plants within five years. The bread 
bill is composed of several special regu- 
lations, one of which provides that bread 
may not be sold on the streets or in open 
markets. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








California 


G. W. Machabee, Almeda, has sold his 
bakery to Louise Thomas. 

John Hornig has sold the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Bell, to Frank and Margareta Sima. 

Carl Gartner and Romona Wright will 
open the Tasty Bakery at 230 Fifth 
Street, Colusa. 

G. E. Sparks has opened a doughnut 
bakery at Exeter. 

A. Brainard has sold the Superior 
Bakery, Modesto, to John H. Moore- 
head. 

Albert and Oscar Hottinger have pur- 
chased the Log Cabin Bakery, Oroville, 
from Claude and Vonnie Wilson. 

Jacob O. Stolshek has purchased the 
E. F. Scruggs bakery, Porterville. 

J. W. Ruble has purchased the Moun- 
tain View Bakery from E. B. Stafford. 

W. S. Terris has purchased the bak- 
ery at 1637 Sawtelle Boulevard, Saw- 
telle. 

L. C. Jensen plans to make improve- 
ments costing $7,000 to his plant at 150 
Folsum Street, San Francisco. 

George Ebert has purchased a bakery 
at 678 Chenery Street, San Francisco. 

The Owl Bakery, 858 Stanyan Street, 
San Francisco, has been sold to L. A. 
and J. Araini. 

M. P. Moragar has opened a bakery 
at 2514 ‘Twenty-fourth Street, San 
Francisco. 

Robert Flood has purchased the Bry- 
ant Bakery, 2200 Bryant Street, San 
Francisco, from J. Mendelson. 

A. Heffel has opened a bakery at 
4422 Twenty-fifth Street, San Francisco. 

A factory and bakery have been 
opened at 3404 Missouri Street, San 
Francisco, by the Snow Line Doughnut 
Shop. 

a; W. 
Peerless Bakery, 522 McDonald 
nue, San Francisco. 

White & Fritch have opened a bakery 
at 3615 Foothill Boulevard, San Fran- 
cisco. 

C. Beckman, 119 Clara Avenue, Oak- 
land, has closed his shop. 

T. Mulcahy has opened a bakery at 
374 Eleventh Street, San Francisco. 

The Charlton Bakery, formerly locat- 
ed at Seventh Avenue and Ohio Street, 
Richmond, has moved to 1363 San Pablo 
Avenue, El Cerrito. 

James Strock has purchased the Pied- 
mont Quality Bakery, 4050 Piedmont 
Avenue, Oakland. 

E. B. Davis has opened a pie bakery 
at 4138 Terrace Street, San Francisco. 

Paul Bartke has purchased the Royal 
Bakery, Benicia, from C. Klingler. 

The regional headquarters of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Beverly Hills, have 
been moved to the Hostess Cake plant 
at 6025 St. Andrews Place, Los Angeles, 
and will operate under the name of 
Bakeries Service Corporation. 

F. C. Schindler has opened a bakery 
at 229 East San Fernando Boulevard, 
Burbank. 

H. H. Bundschuh has opened a shop 
at 2614 West Fifty-fourth Street, Los 
Angeles, specializing in date nut cake. 

George Nunnally and Arthur Hoover 
have purchased the Cunningham Bakery, 
Mayfield. 

Christensen’s Bakery, 2810 West Slau- 
son Avenue, Mesa, has been purchased 
by Mr. Peterson, formerly in business 
at Beverly Hills. 

Paul Bartke has purchased the Royal 
Bakery, New Era, from C. Klingler. 

Mrs. ‘I’. Kramer has purchased the in- 
terest of A. Martinez in the Diamond 
Bakery, 318 Black Diamond Street, 
Pittsburg. 

H. H. Best has moved the 
(Cal.) Bakery to larger quarters. 

The New Sweet Bakery has _ been 
opened at 1550 Geary, San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. Steiner has opened a home 
bakery and cooked food shop at Ukiah. 

The Wildwood (Cal.) Bakery, to- 
gether with a number of other buildings, 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

A. J. Tennatt has purchased the Scott 
Valley Bakery, Fort Jones, from Ira 
Atcheson. 


Seabright has purchased the 
Ave- 


Rialto 
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Colorado 


The Chalfans Bakery, Gunnison, has 
been moved to a new location. 

Edward Mowbray has purchased the 
Pagosa Springs (Colo.) Bakery from 
Ramie Wiley. 

Wallace Mathews, Otis, has closed his 
bakery. 

Connecticut 

The Karp Baking Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock. 

Florida 

The Tom Waddell Bakery has been 
opened at Leesburg. Mr. Waddell, the 
principal owner, traveled the southeast- 
ern territory for a number of years for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Illinois 


Fire recently damaged the Yankee 
Bakery, Mount Carmel, owned by W. H. 
Wetzel, to the extent of $3,000. 

I. M. Shannon and M. L. Thompson 
have purchased the Hayden Bakery, 
Petersburg. 

Indiana 

Ray Langdon and Newlin Baugh have 
opened the Blue Ribbon Bakery, Shirley. 

Earlywine’s Bakery, Montpelier, has 
opened for business. 

Herbert Robinson has opened a bak- 
ery at Warsaw. 

Mathias & Glaub, operating the 
Unique Bakery, Plymouth, will open a 
bakery at Warsaw. 


lowa 

Ray Swanson has purchased the Stan- 
ton (Iowa) Bakery. Eldred Bell will 
have charge of the shop. 

L. L. and O. C. Pfaff, majority stock- 
holders in the Pfaff Baking Co., Fort 
Dodge, have arranged financing in the 
shape of $250,000 worth of bonds, with 
which they will purchase the stock of 
all other holders. 

The Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, is erecting two additions to 
its plant, one remodeling the loading 
platform, and the other doubling the ca- 
pacity of the cake department. The to- 
tal cost will be $20,000. 

Harry Matthews has purchased the 
Postville (lowa) Bakery, from L. J. 
Masonhall, and also will continue his 
bakery at Waukon. 

Frank Peddycart is the new manager 
of the Bitte Bakery and Cafe, Marble 
Rock. 

Kansas 

The Dodge City (Kansas) Baking Co. 
has opened for business in its new build- 
ing at Third and Spruce streets. 


Kentucky 
A. H, Graham, Carlisle, has closed his 
bakery. 
Grosche’s Bakery has been opened at 
Paris. 
Minnesota 
Michaud Bros., Inc., grocers and bak- 
ers, St. Paul, has opened a fourth store 
and enlarged its main plant at Eighth 
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The Moore Grain Co., Greensburg, 
Kansas, has installed a hammer mill. 

The Hart Grain Co., Buffalo, Ill., has 

installed a hammer mill for feed grind- 
ing. 
’ George Senn and George Cain have 
opened a flour and feed store at Brain- 
erd, Minn., in connection with the for- 
mer’s machinery and elevator business. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Delavan, 
Ill, has installed feed grinding ma- 
chinery. 

Ivan D. Lemley has purchased the ele- 
vator and feed mill at Kalona, Iowa. 

Post & Dawson have installed a ham- 
mer mill in their elevator at Bryan, 
Ohio. 

White & Ackerman have installed a 
hammer mill at Popejoy, Iowa. 

Chapman & Chapman, Tomah, Wis., 
have installed feed grinding machinery 
and added storage space to their plant. 

Herbert B. Fry has reopened his feed 
business at Argos, Ind., following a re- 
cent fire. He has moved to a new loca- 
tion. 

S. J. Oehlert has opened the Oehlert 
Cash Feed Store, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

The Meyer Grain Co., South Whitley, 
Ind., will open a feed grinding depart- 
ment. 

A hammer mill has been installed by 
the City Mill & Grain Co., South Whit- 
ley, Ind. 

Hirsch Grain Co., Tripp, S. D., has in- 
stalled a hammer mill. 

Van Horne Mills, Inc., has been or- 
ganized to acquire the business of Otis 
Harrard, Vanhornesville, N. Y. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Somonauk, 
Ill, has installed a hammer mill for 
feed grinding. 

The Pleasant Plains (Ill.) Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. has opened a feed grind- 
ing department. 

The Nicholasville (Ky.) Milling Co. 
has opened a feed plant. H. H. Rey- 
neirson and H. M. Sandusky are the 
managers. 

Robert W. Shaw has opened a grocery 
and feed store at Kirkland, Wash. 

The Littlefield (Texas) Grain & Seed 
Co. has installed a hammer mill for 
custom grinding. 

H. M. Jackson and H. B. Hill have 
installed a feed mill at Sunset, Texas. 
They will manufacture a line of dairy 


and poultry feed and do custom grind- 
ing. 

The Lower Columbia Co-operative 
Dairy Association, Astoria, Oregon, has 
commenced operation of its feed mill. A 
line of mixed feeds is being manufac- 
tured. 

A. H. McCall and H. Z. Oliphant 
have purchased the Checker Board Feed 
Store, 309 East Main Street, Norman, 
Okla., from F. W. Stephens. 

The W. E. Osborn Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, Beaver Falls, N. Y., has moved to 
its new warehouse at Fifth Avenue and 
Eighth Street. 

Reynolds & Sons, Myrtle, Miss., have 
opened a flour and feed store at Hick- 
ory Flat. 

The Attala Feed & Milling Co., Kos- 
ciusko, Miss., will commence operation 
of its mill about Jan. 1. 

The Henry Field Seed Co. has pur- 
chased the Replogle Mill property at 
Shenandoah, Iowa. The firm has not an- 
nounced its plans for the use of the 
plant, but it is adapted for the manu- 
facture of package flours or prepared 
feeds. 

The Associated Feed Stores have 
opened at 1222 Baldwin Avenue, Ar- 
cadia, Cal. F. B. Bears is manager. 

The Lamar (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling 
Co. has added a meal warehouse. 

Ray Newell and Guy Larsen are oper- 
ating as the Eagle Grove (Iowa) Feed 
& Produce Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator, Lake Mills, 
Iowa, has taken the agency for a line 
of mixed feeds. 

The Ursa Milling Co., Mendon, IIL, 
has placed its molasses feed mill in op- 
eration. 

The Hawkeye Molasses Feed Co. will 
build a factory at Clarinda, Iowa. Ray 
Journey, James Hankins and Thomas G. 
Carrio are interested in this new com- 
pany. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Grain Products 
Co. has been incorporated for $100,000. 
The firm will manufacture whole wheat 
flour and health foods, as well as a line 
of mixed feeds. 

J. E. Hempsted, Inc., St. Augustine, 
Fla., has been incorporated for $10,000 
by J. E. Hempstead, E. N. Calhoun and 
Marcus W. Price to do a wholesale gro- 
cery business. 


and Robert streets. Special equip- 
ment has been installed for the produc- 
tion of Basy health bread. 

John Lagendyk, Ellendale, has solq 
his bakery to his brother-in-law, Mr 
Nyenhuis. 


Pennsylvania 
The Penn-Harris Food Co., Harris. 
burg, has been incorporated, capital 


stock $5,000, by T. J. Bard, H. J. 
Schwartz, and R. F. Gottschall. Pag. 
tries and cakes will be its principal 
products. 

C. Doell has purchased the bakery 
of L. Weinrich, 6527 Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

George Link, formerly in the baking 
business at Canisteo, N. Y., has taken 
over the Mandeville Baking Co., Towan- 
da, and has installed new equipment. 

Lloyd J. Keener and Charles H. Ed- 
dinger, doing business as the Model 
Bakery, 354 North Front Street, Read- 
ing, have dissolved partnership, Mr. 
Keener continuing in the business. 

Fire recently damaged the bakery of 
Max Goettner, 5161 Wakefield Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Fink Bakery, Annville, must be 
continued in business for at least one 
year, according to the terms of the will 
of Mrs. Mary L. Fink. 

The bakeshop of Harry Stetson, 235 
Mill Street, Bristol, was totally destroyed 
by fire, with loss of $3,000. 

The Kelley Baking Co., North Find- 
ley Street, Punxsutawney, has opened a 
retail store on North Gilpin Street. 

The Selinsgrove (Pa.) Baking Co. will 
build a plant at Market and Spruce 
streets. Gus A, Bodmer and Henry 
Scott are interested in the new company. 

The St. Regis Bakery has been opened 
at 3614 North Twenty-second Street, 
Philadelphia. 

South Dakota 


An explosion in the bakery owned by 
J. Erbs, Brookings, damaged the plant 
to the extent of $3,000. 


T ennessee 


Fire recently damaged the Morristown 
(Tenn.) Bakery to the extent of $20,000. 
G. H. Alsup, Jr., is now sole owner 
of the Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Baking 
Co., having purchased the interest of 
James Haynes. 
Texas 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Pure Food Bakery, Uvalde, with a 
loss of $5,000. It will be rebuilt. 

The Sour Lake (Texas) Bakery Co. 
recently opened its new plant with a 
housewarming. M. Parrish and L. R. 
Goodwin are proprietors. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, is 
planning the erection of an addition. 
That and other improvements will cost 
$28,000. 

The Colonial Cake Co., San Antonio, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

E. Barnett has moved his bakery from 
Perryton to Shamrock, and installed new 
equipment. 

West Virginia 

The first meeting of creditors of John 
Brinkman, owner of the Brinkman Bak- 
ery, Wheeling, will be held at the office 
of the referee in bankruptcy in that 
city, Dec. 6. 

Washington 

Mabel Weed, Oroville, has leased her 
bakery to C. O. Anderson. 

John Bruner has sold the Cashmere 
(Wash.) Model Bakery to Mrs. J. A. 
Haug. 

George Rae, Seattle, has sold his bak- 
ery to Manning’s, Inc. 

Fred Priebe has opened a bakery in 
the Golden Rule Public Market, at Divi- 
sion and Augusta, Spokane. , 

Lee Bradley has sold his interest I” 
the Leavenworth (Wash.) Bakery to W- 
C. Stearns. 

Wisconsin 


Otto Kaap, Green Bay, will open 4 
restaurant in connection with his bakery. 

Walter and Hilbert Kline have put 
chased the Crandon (Wis.) Bakery from 
Ben Schaefer. 
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The National Federated 
Flour Clubs 


URING the past 10 years or more there has been 

a movement in all large flour distributing centers 
toward the development of flour clubs, which originally 
were mainly for the purpose of creating a closer social 
relation between those engaged in the purchase and 
sale of flour. 

The first large active organization was the New 
York Flour Club, Inc., although Chicago had a similar 
organization which came into being about the same 
time. The movement was beneficial from the outset, 
and clubs were later formed in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City and Milwaukee, and similar 
organizations will doubtless be organized at other 
points. 

In July, 1919, it was found advisable to form a 
federation of these organizations, which was accom- 
plished at a meeting in New York. At this year’s 
meeting of the federation in Pittsburgh some of the 
early history of the flour club movement was recited 
by Victor J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, who was first president of the Chicago Flour 
Club and the second president of the national organi- 
ution. He told those present of the “why and where- 
fore” of the federated flour clubs. He recalled the 
formation of the first flour club, back in the early 
nineties, by a few flour men in Chicago. He became 
president of the group, and said that he could remem- 
ber how difficult it was to keep the club alive, owing 
to the fact that the members had always looked upon 
one another with such suspicion that they found it 
hard to renounce this attitude as was, of course, 
necessary if the club was to continue to exist. In 
those days, he said, members picked their seats care- 
fully when they attended a dinner, in order that they 
might not have to sit next to some dreaded enemy. 
Now, said Mr. Petersen, all members of the flour 
clubs, although competitors in business, were good 
friends and had one object in view when they met— 
the good of the flour trade. 

He then went on to say that, stimulated perhaps 
by the example of the Chicago club, flour men in other 
cities formed clubs, until some seven or eight were in 
existence. Then came a crisis when the flour men 
found that, although they were organized in individual 
cities, they had no national organization that would 
have the power to act for them as a body. The con- 
Sequence was the organization, in 1919, of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. He recalled the scene at the 
first meeting of the organization when, with Samuel 
Knighton as chairman, it took but an hour at the most 
to give the flour men of the United States a national 
association. 

Speaking of the purposes of the flour clubs, Mr. 
Petersen said: 

“We stand for fairness between buyer and seller, 
we stand for honesty and equity in our dealings, we 
aim to improve conditions in the flour trade, to eradi- 
cate evil practices, to elevate our business generally 
and to promote close friendly relations between our 
members.” 

He concluded by telling of the friendly relations 
that exist between the Millers’ National Federation and 
the flour clubs, and pointed out that, although the 
millers were not quite ready to collaborate with the 
flour dealers, he felt sure, should any emergency arise 
which would demand the close co-operation of miller 
and flour dealer, there would be no difficulty in bring- 
ing this about, owing to the cordial relations that 
existed between the two national groups representing 
these bodies. 

Most of the flour clubs that now have member- 
ships in the national body are in a flourishing condi- 
tion and hold regular meetings which have both a 
business and a social side. These gatherings are com- 
monly reported at some length in the news columns 








B H. WUNDER, president of the Na- 
* tional Federated Flour Clubs, has 
had a notable career in the flour trade. 
When he was elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange, in 1926, 
at the age of 44 years, he was hailed as 
the youngest chief executive of that in- 
stitution. He had, however, long been 
active in the affairs of the exchange, 
having served on the board of managers 
from 1919 to 1923, and subsequently as 
vice president. Mr. Wunder entered the 
flour business in 1896, when he was em- 
ployed by Gillespie Bros. With this 
New York export concern he remained 
until he went into the export depart- 
ment of the New York City Milling Co. 
in 1903, at the end of that year taking a 
position as salesman for E. G. Broenni- 
man, with whom he remained until 1909, 
when he started in business for himself, 
representing the Big Diamond Mill Co. 
In 1923 Mr. Wunder merged his business 
with that of the Harry E. White Co., 
retaining the Big Diamond account. 




















of The Northwestern Miller, and it is the purpose of 
the officers of these clubs and of the editors of this 
journal to bring together on this page at frequent 
intervals additional matter of special interest to the 
flour trade concerning the various and increasingly 
important activities of both the local and the national 
associations. 








The Flour Clubs’ Emblem 


HE emblem committee 
and the officers of the 
National Federated Flour 
Clubs have approved of the 
emblem here shown. It is 
hoped it will be used by all 
the flour clubs on their sta- 
tionery, and also by indi- 
vidual members on their own stationery, It 
is a distinguishing mark and serves to identify 
the user as a reputable, progressive part of 
the flour trade. 
Epwarp KNIGHTON, 
C. Emmericu MEars, 
JAMES HAFFENBERG, 
Emblem Committee. 
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A Message From the President 


President Wunder Addresses the Members of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs 


OUR organization has, on recommendation of the 
good and welfare committee, adopted as its code 
of ethics the Golden Rule—DO UNTO OTHERS AS 
YOU WOULD HAVE THEM DO UNTO YOU. 
The aim of your organization since its inception 
has been for the improvement of the flour trade and 
the elimination of any conditions which tended to 
work to the detriment of any one in the trade, be 
it flour handler or miller. We can think of no clearer 
definition of our intent than the adoption of the 
Golden Rule, and strict adherence to it would produce 
a code of ethics far surpassing a lengthy, wordy one. 





The president urges you all to continue in the 
future, as you have in the past, to live up to such a 
rule, thereby enhancing the value of the organization, 
not only to ourselves, but to flour millers, whom we 
are only too anxious to serve in an effort to correct 
any adverse conditions in the flour industry. 

We are looking forward to a most active year in 
the flour business, and, consequently, an interesting 
one in your organization. Bear in mind we are always 
ready to serve you in the best interests of the flour 
trade. B. H. Wunoer, 

President, National Federated Flour Clubs. 


oS 


A Message From the Secretary 


] EPRESENTING the flour clubs located in the 

principal flour distributing centers in the United 
States, the National Federated Flour Clubs is an 
organization that ranks among the large national trade 
bodies. It is gaining greater prominence, and will 
continue to be an available asset to the flour brokers, 
jobbers and salesmen in the large cities where flour 
clubs exist which are members of the national organi- 
zation. 

Many important national subjects will come before 
Congress for discussion and action in the next few 
years. Our legislative committee is prepared to watch 
all legislation that will affect our industry, with a 
view of having members take such action as necessary 
against any matters that we believe will prove detri- 
mental to the welfare of our organization and the indi- 
vidual member clubs. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs will continue 
to grow, to help its members through action on na- 
tional matters, and ever be ready to take up the solu- 
tion of any problems that may arise. 

Our organization will always strive to adhere to 
the policy of equity and fairness. This is evidenced 
by the adoption of our code of ethics—the Golden 
Rule—Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
ycu—which was drafted by our good and welfare 
committee. 

In union there is strength. Our organization is 
united for the purpose of bringing into closer contact 
those engaged in the distribution of flour in the vari- 
ous centers and equally protecting all reputable con- 
cerns. Frep W. CoLraunoun, 

Secretary, National Federated Flour Clubs. 


oof 


Report of Code of Ethics Committee 


We have decided that the simpler the code of 
ethics is the better it will be, and we have decided 
upon the Golden Rule—Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. This is sufficient and all- 
embracing, and has been approved by our committee 
and the president of the Federation. 


SaMvuEL KNIGHTON, 
H. C. Veatcnu, 
C. C. AnrHon, 

Good and Welfare Committee. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business last week was spotty; 
in other words, brightened only here and 


there by an order. Very largely the 
trade reported that buyers would not 
come into the market until definitely 
lower or higher levels convinced them 
that they had best climb aboard. Here 
and there, however, were brokers whose 
baker and jobber customers saw higher 
markets ahead and a few nice lots were 
turned over at prevailing prices. The 
big combinations seem to have bought 
sufficient to carry them along for some 
time. 

Price changes included unexpected 
strength in hard winters, with unchanged 
spring wheat levels. Southwestern grades 
firmed up to nearly $6, and straights in- 
cluded quotations as high as $6.30, 
Northwestern prices were pulled down 
by actual business, while interest in the 
others was not so keen. 

High protein prices were about $6.75 
@6.95, with some Texas and Kansas 
grades high and some springs low. 
Clears were offered very freely, and al- 
though some prices were as low as $5.50, 
there were also sales at $6,10—higher 
than some standard patents. 

On soft winter grades it has grown 
difficult to differentiate according to lo- 
cality, since it was evident from eastern 
quotations that wheat from many sec- 
tions was going into the flour. Pacific 
Coast grades were most consistently in 
line with former levels. 

Quotations, Nov. 17, all in jutes: spring 
fancy patents $6.35@6.75 bbl, standard 
patents $6@6.45, clears $5.50@6.10; hard 
winter short patents $6.25@6.50, straights 
$5.90@6.25; soft winter straights, $6.15 
@6.70. 

NOTES 


John Huegely, president of the Huege- 
ly Milling Co., Nashville, Ill, was in 
New York last week, calling upon local 
brokers. 


C. R. Anderson, manager of the Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
was here Nov. 15-16, leaving at the close 
of the week for Boston. 


J. L. Van Lanen, sales manager for 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
passed several days here last week, with 
headquarters at the local office of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons, Inc. 


John A, Sim, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co. and president of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, left on Nov. 12 for Chicago, 
to attend the annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 


The General Flour Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City, operated by 
Lewis Blaustein, is now representing the 
Willis Norton Co., Topeka, Kansas, as 
its exclusive southwestern account in the 
metropolitan district, including northern 
New Jersey. 

Apparently, it is no longer safe for 
produce exchange people to park their 
cars near the building. On Nov. 12 a 
Chrysler, belonging to Cliff H. Morris, 
eastern representative of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was stolen, 
and no trace of it has been found. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Nov. 10, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpo- 
ration, totaled 68,773 bbls, with three 
large shipments; one of 11,900 bbls to 
Copenhagen, one of 13,348 to Hamburg, 
and a third of 15,780 to Salonica. Wheat 
clearances totaled 1,331,121 bus. 

The November meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, Inc., was held at 
Fusco’s on Nov. 18, with an excellent 
attendance. Following the luncheon, 


there was considerable discussion on the 
subject of a baking test by the New 
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York Produce Exchange inspection bu- 
reau, and the consensus of opinion was 
in favor of establishing such a test. A. 


S. Purves, eastern manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, was elected to 
membership. 

Produce exchange figures covering 


grain cargoes loaded at New York in 
1928 have been made public. These show 
eight full cargoes, compared with 39 for 
1927. These figures did not ye a sur- 
prise, although no careful tally had been 
kept by shippers or freight brokers of 
this year’s cargoes, and it is believed 
that more than 90 per cent of the grain 
cleared in 1928 will be on berth A 
moderate, steady demand during the 
summer absorbed enough October-No- 
vember liner space to restore a normal 
rate level, and bookings, especially to the 
United Kingdom, are believed to be in 
volume equaling that of last year. 
oe 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firmer and more salable last 
week, The news included a decrease in 
the wheat visible, a material reduction 
in the Canadian crop, unfavorable 
weather in Argentina, a report to the 
effect that Russia was buying wheat, 
and a special review of world conditions 
by Secretary Jardine; hence, buyers 
were more disposed to increase holdings 
and order out old purchases, Lake 
stuff, wheat and flour especially, is now 
coming forward with a rush, and much 
of it will doubtless go for export. 

The advance in feed made it easier to 
buy flour than it would have been other- 
wise. Sales were confined chiefly to 
standard spring patent at $5.90@6.15 
bbl, cottons, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $5.65@5.80, bulk, the extreme 
rates being rarely paid, and then only 
for something special. Many mills are 
ready to sell some flour for quick lake- 
and-rail shipment, but only at prices 
which generally fail to appeal to buyers 
until too late. Some ofthe near-by 


mills are now asking nearly as much for 
soft winter short patent as Ohio mills, 
but the actual trading basis hardly ex- 
ceeds $6.50@6.75 bbl, cottons. 

Closing prices, Nov. 17, car lots, per 


barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; soft winter 


short patent (near-by) $6.50@6.75, 
straight (near-by) $5.75@6. 
NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
83,484 bbls flour and 155,173 bus barley 
destined for export. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
has gone to Atlantic City for a week, 
accompanied by his wife. 


Dennis & Co., Inc., grain commission 
and forwarding, was a free seller of 
cash and November wheat in this market 
at the close of last week. 


Stuart T. Ashton, sales manager for the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has returned to business 
after an extended illness. 


Everybody appears to be waiting for 
December liquidation to break the price 
of wheat, but it may prove to be a short 
market instead of a long one. 


J. Weedemann, miller, York, Pa., G. 
O. Garber, baker, Frederick, Md., and 
E. H. Dobbs, member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, were on ’change here 
last week. 


Dr. Eugene Auchter, for many years 
head of the department of horticulture 
of the University of Maryland, has been 
appointed chief of the newly created of- 
fice of horticultural crops and diseases in 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. 


Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 774 cars, grading as follows: 23 
No. 1 hard spring, 180 No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 161 No. 3 dark northern, 9 No. 5 
dark northern, 196 sample grade dark 
northern, 55 No. 3 northern, 4 No. 5 
northern, 90 sample grade northern, 6 
No. 2 durum and 100 No. 2 mixed durum. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


o> 
PHILADELPHIA 


There was comparatively little doing 
in the flour market last week. Mill agents 
reported little change in asking prices, 
while jobbers noted a moderate inquiry 
for immediate needs, and consumers, in 
a few cases, took slightly larger quanti- 
ties than had been anticipated, but all 
in all such developments were in the mi- 
nority, with buyers generally lacking 
confidence and looking for easier prices. 
With the holiday season only a few 
weeks distant, a gradual slowing up of 
trade can be expected, as most flour con- 
sumers are pretty well stocked up for 
the balance of the year. There was not 
much doing for export, as inquiry seemed 
to be largely centered on Canadian mills. 
Prices of spring wheat flours were stead- 
ily maintained by mills, with fair ship- 





O celebrate the successful flight of the Graf Zeppelin to America, Ernest 
Luzinger, pastry chef of the Warwick Hotel, New York, concocted the unusual 
confection shown in the above International Newsreel picture. Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
who captained the airship, was a guest at the Warwick. The Zeppelin cake was 


five feet long and weighed 35 Ibs. 
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ments to supply current needs, but Kan- 
sas flours were dull and prices generally 
ruled in buyers’ favor. 

Quotations, Nov. 17, basis 140-Ib jutes: 
spring first patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.65@7, first clear $6.05 
6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
straight, $5.90@6.90. 

* # 


H. Morris, of the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., was a recent visitor 
on "change, the guest of E. K. Lemont 
& Son, grain, flour and feed merchants, 

J. C. Jackson, 
oo 


BOSTON 


It is the same story, oft-repeated, re- 
garding the local flour situation. Some 
flour is being sold right along, but only 
in a small way, a car or so here and 
there, as some receiver or baker needs 
the flour to renew supplies or meet the 
needs of customers. There is absolutely 
no disposition shown by any of the trade 
to stock up ahead to any extent. While 
supplies on hand are only moderate, up 
to the present time the buyer has found 
no difficulty in obtaining all the flour 
needed as wanted, and generally at the 
buyer’s price. The open winter thus far 
has helped buyers to the extent that no 
difficulty has been experienced in getting 
what flour was needed at lake ports, 
shipment from that section being a mat- 
ter of only a few days. This condition 
of affairs is stated to be the same at 
other distributing points in New Eng- 
land, and is likely to continue for some 
weeks or until real winter weather comes, 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, on Nov. 17 were: spring 
patents, special $7.25@7.65 bbl, standard 
patents $6.40@7.50, first clears $6.10@ 
6.50; hard winter patents, $6.25@6.70; 
soft winter patents $6.65@7.35, straight 
$6.25@7.25, clear $6.15@6.30. 


NOTES 

The Bakers’ Buyers Brokerage Co. 
177 Milk Street, Boston, has just been 
incorporated by H. S. Lowell. 

W. C. Tench, well-known flour man, 
has joined the staff of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. He will work with the 
baking trade out of the Pillsbury Buf- 
falo office. 

S. C. Northrop, Watertown, Wis. 
traffic manager of the Globe Milling 
Co., rye millers, was a recent visitor at 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
being introduced by the New England 
representative, George W. Collier. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s traveling school 
for bakers has been opened at 700 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, having been moved 
from Philadelphia. This is the second 
visit of the school to Boston. During its 
sessions in major cities throughout the 
country it has graduated more than 7,000 
bakers. W. E. Broeg is manager of 
the school, which is equipped with the 
newest types of equipment of all sorts. 
Two hours of instruction a day for 4 
period of two weeks, constitutes the 
course. 

Lovis W. DePass. 
ocSD 

MASSACHUSETTS PEDDLERS’ LAW 

Boston, Mass.—At a recent hearing in 
the statehouse, held to consider the re 
vision of the present hawkers’ and ped- 
dlers’ law, the state director of stand- 
ards, M. F, Merideth, told the commis- 
sion, which had been specially appointe 
to consider the need of revision, that 
because of “clarity and equity” he would 
not recommend any change in the pres 
ent statute. 

Charles P. Murray, of Lynn, sealer of 
weights and measures, stated that the 
large bakery concerns were the only ob- 
jectors to the law, and that he did not 
consider the fee too high. William J. 
Meade, representing the Master Bakers 
Association of Boston, placed his organ! 
zation on record in favor of no change. 

The statute now on the books of the 
state requires all bakeries to pay %! 
per year as a license fee for sales rep 
resentatives. With the exception of $I, 
the fees are returned to the communl 
ties from which they were issued. 
Nov. 1, 11 bakery wagon drivers weré 
in the Brockton district court to answeT 
to charges of peddling bread without F 
license. The men pleaded guilty, 4” 
their cases were put on file. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Light sales of flour were reported last 
week, with interest confined to small lots 
for near-by shipment. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair, but the general tone of 
the market was sluggish. The peak of 
large lot buying has apparently been 

and, until the end of the current 
ear, few large lot buyers are expected 
to come into the market. Consumers in 
this district are booked heavier at pres- 
ent than they were a year ago. Prices 
generally were confined within narrow 
limits. There is ample flour on hand or 
in transit to meet all demands. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%4c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light. Flour quota- 
tions, Nov. 17, cotton 98’s: spring wheat 
short patent $6.25@7 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25; 
low protein hard winter short patent 
$5.25@5.50, clears $5.40@5.90; soft win- 
ter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


Edgar M. Major, a salesman for the 
Foulds Milling Co., New York, died in 
the Polyclinic Hospital, Harrisburg, on 
Nov. 11. His widow and a daughter 
survive, 

Charles F, Ditchey, for many years en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail baking 
trade at Shenandoah, Pa., dropped dead 
at his home there on Nov. 8. He was 
47 years of age, and widely known. He 
had served one term as sheriff of Schuyl- 
kill County. 

C. C, Larus. 
oo > 


NEW FLOUR CLUB GOVERNORS 

PuitapeLPuia, Pa.—S. Edward Knigh- 
ton, president of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, has appointed Albert W. 
Farrell and James J. Rodgers as mem- 
bers of the board of governors, to fill 
the unexpired terms of W. H. Leeder- 
man, resigned, and Roy Purchase, de- 
ceased, Mr. Farrell and Mr. Rodgers 
are both well qualified for the positions, 
having had experience in that capacity 
in previous years. They will serve until 
punry, when new officers will be elect- 


oo D> 


DEATH OF GEORGE F. TARBELL 

Boston, Mass.—George Frederick Tar- 
bell, aged 63, for many years associated 
with the Grand Trunk Railway as east- 
bound agent at Boston, died Nov. 11 at 
his home in Watertown, Mass., after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Tarbell was widely known in rail- 
road circles, especially in New England, 
and also with the grain trade of this sec- 


tion. He was a member of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. 
oc 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was stagnant with cen- 
tral Kansas mills last week. New book- 
ings were scarce, both domestic and for- 
eign buyers evincing no interest. Ship- 
ping directions contracted further, and 
some mills were forced to curtail opera- 
tions, despite heavy contracts carried on 
the books. Quotations, Nov. 17, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
%.65 bbl; straight, $6.15; first clear, 
$4.75, 

NOTES 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., left 
week by automobile for an extended 
Vacation trip to Florida, accompanied by 
Mrs. Higley. 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
left for a short business trip to the 
central States after attending the mill- 
ers’ meeting in Kansas City last week. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Was called to Newton by the injury of 

mother, Mrs. Bernhard Warkentin, 

4 motor car accident. Her injuries 
Were not serious. 

L. A. Arneson, former vice president 
and general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last week 
Visited the local board of trade and 
friends in the milling and grain business. 
e is now engaged in the real estate 


ess at San Antonio. 
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SEATTLE 


Last week’s volume of flour business 
was extremely meager. A few north 
coast buyers have not provided for their 
entire future requirements, but they are 
slow to do so, as they are awaiting low- 
er prices. The greater part of the trade 
has provided for its needs up to Jan. 1, 
and in many cases well into 1929. There 
has been very little new business placed 
in eastern domestic territory for the last 
80 days. Central western and Atlantic 
seaboard prices are out of line, and the 
southeastern states even more unwork- 
able. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 16: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $5.50@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $6.80@7.60; Montana, $6@7.10. 


Export Trade—There is a fairly 
broad demand from China for cheap 
grades of flour, but at prices which few 
mills are willing to entertain, namely, 
$5.85 bbl, ¢.i.f., for export straights, but 
some have taken business at that quota- 
tion. Ocean space available up to March 
1 is extremely difficult to secure, though, 
as is usual, monthly space reservations 
have in many cases been made. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 46,800 23,020 49 
Previous week .. 46,800 31,045 66 
Year ago ....... 46,800 30,747 66 
Two years ago... 52,800 25,460 54 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,111 53 
Four years ago.. 52,800 16,457 31 
Five years ago... 52,800 33,216 63 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 11-17 ...... 57,000 47,647 84 

Previous week .. 57,000 50,207 88 

Year ago .......- 57,000 39,652 70 

Two years ago... 57,000 38,932 68 

Three years ago. 57,000 40,205 71 

Four years ago.. 57,000 22,944 40 

Five years ago... 57,000 59,424 104 
NOTES 


A co-operative flour mill of 75 bbls 
daily capacity has been placed in opera- 
tion at Chugwater, Wyo. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Nov. 1-14: to San Francisco, 
13,300 bbls; Los Angeles, 9,450; San 
Diego, 100. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Nov, 7-15: to Dairen, 11,210 bbls; 
Hongkong, 35,770; Cebu, 8,375; Fin- 
land, 730; Mollendo, 155; Buenaventura, 
190. 

Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 281,475 
bbls flour, produced 183,002 in October, 
or 65 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 153,525 in September, produced by 
19 mills with a monthly capacity of 239,- 
600, or 65 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to reports to the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association. Washington interior 
mills operated at 73 per cent of capac- 
ity; Oregon, 39; northern Idaho, 65. 

oo 


PORTLAND 


Mills are making fairly good deliveries 
on flour contracts, but are not booking 
much new business locally. Shipping 
trade is also slow. Prices were steady 
last week, and unchanged at the close, 
Nov. 17, at $7.50 for family patents and 
$7.30 for second hard wheat and blue- 
stem, in straight cars. 

In the export market mills report a 











better inquiry from China, but are han- 
dicapped at the moment by the lack of 
steamer space. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 11-17 ....cccccccccccce 33,134 89 
Previous week ......++++e+:% 30,227 82 
VOMr ABO .ccccccccsccccecs 29,142 47 
Two years ago .. 29,267 47 
Three years ago .. 30,614 49 
Four years ago .... 32,804 62 
Five years ago 48,510 78 





NOTES 


Wheat exports from Portland for the 
week were 314,082 bus to the United 
Kingdom and 228,480 to Italy. 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview, Nov. 17, 
was 2,579,974 bus, a decrease of 150,298 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
1,893,947, 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 3,638 bbls to the Philippines, 
4,250 to China, 11,889 to Atlantic ports, 
and 2,001 to gulf ports; from Astoria, 
8,190 to the Philippines, 15,791 to China, 
30 to Japan and 10 to India. 

A check of the unsold supply of wheat 
in farmers’ hands in the Pacific North- 
west has just been completed by Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., and shows between 
55 and 60 per cent of the 1928 crop on 
hand. This is a much larger proportion 
of the crop than is usually left in the 
country at this time of year. 
holdings range mostly from 50 to 55 per 
cent, 


The winter wheat crop of the state 
may be lighter than normal. Seeding 
operations were delayed by lack of suf- 
ficient rainfall, particularly in the west- 
ern part of the state, where plowing was 
hindered. In the eastern counties much 
seeding was done “in the dust,” while 
some farmers held back their work in 
the hope that later rainfall would bring 
better soil conditions for seeding. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo > 


OGDEN 


Interest in flour quotations increased 
last week, and scattered orders were re- 
ceived. Most purchases were in small 
lots. Mills have sufficient business to 
carry them at full-time operation for 
more than two months, and there is little 
indication of any shutdown, even during 
the usual winter holiday periods. With 
shipping instructions more general, Og- 
den’s large mills operated at capacity, 
while small mills throughout northern 
Utah and southern Idaho were running 
at about 50 per cent. 

The most extensive buying was of soft 
wheat flours for the southeastern states, 
with quotations firm and unchanged, be- 
ing based, Nov. 17, as follows (all in 
98-lb bags): high patents $7.40@7.80 bbl, 
and straights $6.35@6.70, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. Quotations to 
California dealers: first patents $6.70@ 
'6.85, second patents $6.85@7, and 
straights $6.35@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted on the following basis: family 
patents $6.30@6.80, second patents $6.70 
@6.80, and straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

One chain store in Ogden has been sell- 
ing four 1-lb loaves of bread for 19c. 

Showers throughout Utah and south- 
ern Idaho have greatly improved winter 
grain conditions, according to J. Cecil 
Alter, government meteorologist. 

The Idaho State Seed Show is being 
held at Rexburg, Nov. 19-22. Winning 
exhibits will be forwarded to the Inter- 


Oregon ° 





725 


national Grain & Hay Show, Chicago, 
Dec. 1-8. 

James F. Bell, president of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was in Ogden last week, 
conferring with M. W. Sherwood, vice 
president of the Royal Milling Co. 

R. E. Shepherd, of: Jerome, Idaho, 
president of the Idaho state chamber of 
commerce, will be the principal speaker 
at the Central Western Shippers’ advi- 
sory board meeting in Ogden, Dec. 11-12. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
o> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices were unchanged last 
week, with no new sales of any conse- 
quence. Contract deliveries are progress- 
ing steadily, and indicate that bakers 
generally will have to make further pur- 
chases after Jan. 1. Quotations, Nov. 
16, basis 98’s, carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms: Idaho family 
patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patents $7.30@7.60, clears $5.75@6; 
Kansas standard patents, $6.75@7; Da- 
kota standard patents, $8.50@8.70; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.40@ 
6.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $5.50@5.75; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.40@6.50. 

NOTES 

A. O. Fox, assistant manager of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., was a recent visitor here. 

On Nov. 9 the McCormick Steamship 
Co. tendered its third annual banquet to 
the grain and flour men of San Fran- 
cisco. 

E. M. Lairsincer. 
oo 
W. W. PERCIVAL BUYS ELEVATOR 

Ocpen, Uran.—W. W. Percival, presi- 
dent of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., of 
Ogden, and the Lakeside Milling Co., of 
Salt Lake City, has purchased the 85,- 
000-bu elevator at American Falls, Idaho, 
now leased to the Great Basin Grain 
Co. Announcement has also been made 
of the purchase by Mr. Percival of the 
machinery and equipment of a 500-bbl 
flour mill at American Falls, formerly 
operated by the Northern Flour Mills 
Co. The machinery was purchased from 
the United States reclamation service, 
the mill having been dismantled before it 
was submerged by the water from the 
American Falls reservoir. No decision 
has been made relative to the installation 
of the equipment, but Mr. Percival stat- 
ed that he was contemplating building 
either at American Falls or Ogden. 

oo D> 


NEW ORLEANS BAKERS’ CLUB MEETS 
New Orveans, La.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the New Orleans Master Bakers’ 
Association was held, Nov. 13, at the 
offices of The Fleischmann Co., with Rob- 
ert Nolan presiding. The question of 
the peddler’s tax measure, passed by the 
last legislature, was discussed, but it was 
decided to refer the matter to the asso- 
ciation’s attorney for more definite in- 
formation, before joining the Louisiana 
Manufacturers’ Association in opposing 
the measure. If necessary, it was indi- 
cated that the bakers’ attorney might 
join with the legal counsel of the manu- 
facturers’ association. A meeting of the 
convention committee was also called by 
William Bacher, chairman, to discuss 
plans for the annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, which will 
be held in New Orleans, May 5-7. 
oo > 


LANGENDORF BAKERIES’ PROFITS 

San Francisco, Cat.—Profits of the 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., for 
October, after taxes, interest and de- 
preciation, were $43,557, compared with 
$36,335 for September and $39,098 for 
August. The Old Homestead and the 
California Baking Co. plants were ac- 
quired during July and the benefits from 
consolidation did not take place until 
August, but have been reflected during 
subsequent months. Total profits for the 
three months are at the annual rate of 
$475,961, which is equal to about $6 a 
share on the 80,000 shares of “A” stock 
outstanding, or, after the $2 dividend is 
paid on the “A”. stock, at the rate of 
$2.87 a share on the 110,000 shares of 
“B” stock outstanding. 














CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was much stronger 
last week, and prices advanced material- 
ly on bran and standard middlings. Of- 
ferings from mills were restricted. This, 
coupled with a good demand, made a 
firm market. Heavier grades showed 
signs of firmness, although in this sec- 
tion they were moving slowly. On Nov. 
17, spring bran was quoted at $33.50 
@34 ton, hard winter bran $33.50@34, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, flour 
middlings $35@35.50 and red dog $389 
@Al, 

Milwaukee—Millfeed last week ad- 
vanced for both immediate and deferred 
shipments. Light offerings and a heavy 
demand contributed to the strength. 
Most shipments went to manufacturers 
who are called upon to furnish split 
cars. ‘This permits buyers to keep their 
stocks at a low point. Spring and win- 
ter bran both closed $3 higher, standard 
middlings $2.50, flour middlings $1@1.50, 
and top limits of red dog $1.50. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17: spring bran $33.50@34 
ton, winter bran $33.50@34, standard 
middlings $34@34.50, flour middlings 
$34.50@35.50, and red dog $38@4l1, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis —Offerings of millfeed were 
very light last week, and as demand was 
strong, particularly for bran, prices ad- 
vanced, and there was a tighter feeling 
than for some time. Little feed was car- 
ried over, and all classes of buyers were 
interested in making bookings. A good 
part was for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17: soft winter bran $32.75 
@33 ton, hard winter bran $32.50@33, 
and gray shorts $35.50@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Millfeed continues to 
gain in strength, mills again advancing 
prices on bran and shorts $1.50@2. ‘The 
strength is due to light production and 
insistent demand from mixed feed manu- 
facturers. The regular car lot trade that 
distributes to consumers is not so much 
in evidence. Mixers, however, absorb 
every pound offered. At times the ask- 
ing price does not seem to make much 
difference. Most mills are now out of 
the market for December shipment. Some 
are willing to contract for January- 
March shipment at the current market, 
but present prices do not look attractive 
to speculators. While bran and shorts 
are strong, the heavier grades are slight- 
ly lower, though mills report a little bet- 
ter inquiry. City mills quote bran at 
$32 ton, standard middlings $32.50, flour 
middlings $34@35, red dog $389@40, 
wheat mixed feed $32@34.50, and rye 
middlings $26@26.50, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 20 Year ago 
Bran ...cccseeees : eee @32.00 $28.50@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@32.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings... 33.00@34.00 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@37.00 36.00@39.00 

Duluth—Mills received plenty of in- 
quiries for millfeed last week, with buy- 
ers willing to book quite a distance 
ahead. With little available, requests 
in the main were turned down. Bran 
advanced $1 ton and middlings 50c. 


Great Falls.—Millfeed was _ stronger 
last week, with an excellent demand, 
but mills were not interested in booking 
heavily for deferred shipments. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17, 100-lb sacks, carload lots, 
f.o.b., mill: middlings, $30 ton; mixed 
feed, $29; bran, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.——There was active trad- 
ing in millfeed last week. All classes of 
buyers participated, although toward the 
end of the week the single car buyers 
left the mixers to take care of the offer- 
ings. Mills are reported a little more 
eager to sell, probably attracted by the 
favorable levels. Bran prices advanced 
sharply, and although shorts were not so 
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keenly in request for near-by shipment, 
there was an active demand among spec- 
ulative buyers for future shipment. Of- 
ferings from mills still are below the 
apparent requirements of the trade. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 17: bran, $30.50@31 ton; 
brown shorts, $32; gray shorts, $33@ 
33.50. 

Atchison - Leavenworth. — Millfeed 
prices were particularly high last week, 
advances amounting to as much as $2. 
An excellent demand developed, but mills 
generally had little to offer in single cars. 
Quotations, Nov. 16: wheat bran $30.50 
ton, mill-run $32.50, and gray shorts $34, 
for prompt shipment, with a premium of 
$1.50 for shipment after Jan. 1. Mills 
generally were hesitant about offering 
for future delivery. 

Hutchinson.—An_ increasing demand 
developed last week for millfeed, bran 
showing particular strength in the face 
of a persistent inquiry from buyers 
throughout near-by territory. Mills were 
able to get their prices for feed, and 
where they did not were content to hold. 
Quotations, Nov. 17, Kansas City basis: 
_ $31 ton; mill-run, $33; gray shorts, 
$35. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand strengthened 
further last week, due to a widely de- 
veloped inquiry. Prices strengthened, 
quotations on Nov. 15, basis Kansas City, 
being: bran $29@30 ton; mill-run, $381@ 
32; gray shorts, $33@34, 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed advanced $2 
last week, and mills were unable to sup- 
ply the demand of even the regular 
mixed car trade. Quotations, Nov. 14: 
straight bran, $1.50 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.65; shorts, $1.80. 


Omaha.—Pure and standard bran ad- 
vanced substantially last week, while 
wheat and gray shorts and middlings 
made a small gain. Quotations, car lots, 
Nov. 17: standard bran $29.75 ton, pure 
bran $30.25, wheat shorts $32, gray 
shorts $33, flour middlings $35, red dog 
$42; ton lots, $3 more; mixed cars of flour 
and feed, 50c ton more. 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, bran being up $1.50@2 and mid- 
dlings unchanged. Reduced production 
may have been the cause, but difficulty in 
getting supplies in other markets uh- 
doubtedly has been a factor. Middlemen 
have found it easier to sell feed than to 
cover sales. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Nov. 16, at $34@34.50 ton, mixed 
feed at $33.25@33.75, and middlings 
$36.50@37, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis.—There was little activity 
in millfeed last week. Due to lower 
grain, there was a softer tone to prices. 
Many of the larger buyers seem to be- 
lieve prices will work to lower levels. 
Bran was wanted, but most of the other 
feeds were in poor demand. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: spring bran $30@32 ton, hard 
winter bran $30@82, standard middlings 
$31@33, flour middlings $33@35 and red 
dog $39@41. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed was 
active last week, and prices increased. 


Quotations, Nov. 17: bran, $36 ton; 
mixed, $37; shorts, $39. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta,— About normal conditions 


prevailed in millfeed last week, with a 
larger business reported than for some 
weeks. Most buyers confined purchases 
to current needs, brokers reporting only 
a few orders for 30 to 60 days. In- 
structions were good on old contracts. 
Brokers look for a good volume of ad- 
vance buying in December. Prices held 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 17, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: soft winter wheat bran, basis 100- 
lb bags, $38@39 ton; white shorts, $48 
@48.50; gray shorts, $44.50@45; brown 
shorts, $40.50@41.50; red dog, $48@48.50. 


Memphis.—Demand for millfeed was 
less than usual last week for this time 
of the year. Mixed cars were moving 
fairly well, and many mills reported 
practically all their output going that 
way, but car lot buyers wanted little. 
Wheat bran was firm, nothing offering 
for immediate shipment under $34 ton. 
Gray shorts were scarce and firm at $37, 
while most shippers asked more. 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
millfeed was only fair last week, and 
prices remained about unchanged. For- 
eign demand was slow; 2,321 sacks left 
this port, of which 1,325 went to San 
Juan, 400 to Mayaguez, 200 to Ponce, 150 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reparted to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
ee ee $34.00@34.50 $..... @32.00 


Hard winter bran ...... 34.00 @34.50 
UGs WeRtGe BORD .cccecs sees 


seeee @32.50 


Baltimore 
‘ - $39.50@40.50 
32.50 @33.00 
32.75 @33.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
30.50@31.00 sos oO nwene 
occ e Dewees 39.50@40.50 


Standard middlings* ... ere pCO veces ccese § cccoetpaunee 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 34.00 @35.00 33.00@33.50 35.50@36.00 .....@40.50 
en ee 39.00@41.00 39.00 @40.00 a Se «vee @45.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
eee eee $34.00 @34.50 $37.50 @38.00 $39.50@40.00 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
MATA Wimtel. BEAR 2.0 6c: Kvees @..... 37.50 @38.00 40.00@40.50 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
ES WEEE POR 2. ccccas scenes @..... 39.50 @40.00 40.50@41.00 34.00@35.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* -- 34.00@35.00 38.00 @39.00 40.50@41.00 236.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.50@38.50 40.00 @46.00 46.00@46.50 41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
PO GO SiinNesees keen ne 2.00@42.50 46.50 @47.50 ««e+»@47.00 48.00@49.00 ..... @.. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTGRRS occcviavens a @34. $.....@36.00 $.....@45.00 
| een @ 28.00 «eee @30.00 occce Boccce 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Nov. 19, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
PT ere ee eres: $28.50 $31.00@31.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 31.00@31.50 
Middlings ......... - 29.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 32.50@33.00 
ie. eee - 86.50 36.00@38.00 
OS 8 aa 31.00 30.50@31.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 55.00@56.00 
Serre 36.50 39.00@39.50 
Sere 37.50 40.00@40.50 
TOG GES coccccccevee 45.00 44.50@46.00 

Duluth— 

ME sds4envesnh Sesuen 29.50 31.50@32.00 
PEPEEEED cvcsvvvscecs 30.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.50 32.00@32.50 
ROE GOB ccccccccccces 37.50 39.00@40.00 

St. Louis— 
|. SPPPTTTTTI TT rite 29.50 32.00@32.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 34.50@36.00 
GRAF GROER: oo cc weses 36.00 36.50@37.50 
ae 12.50 14.00@15.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 

Buffalo— 

Pure DEAR 2... cccvecces 32.50 34.00@34.50 
BGR wrcccccecwevceces 32.00 33.50@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 82.50 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 37.50@38.50 
MOG GOR ondsoescceses 41.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.50 34.50@35.50 
GE MERE ccciccccceces 46.50 57.50@58.50 


*Boston. tChicago. {December-January. 








Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PPO DEGR cc cccscdeces $28.50 $31.00@31.50 
eae Gtnieevkeeas 28.25 30.50@31.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.50 32.00@32.50 
Se MANUS: cccccvoves 33.50 33.50@34.50 
Ge, GU beawvcrcevesse 40.50 41.00@42.00 

Philadelphia— 

i. | ae 37.00 39.00@39.50 
ih... ERE EE 36.50 39.00@39.50 
| i eee 36.00 38.00@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 36.50 38.00@39.00 
BE GE wa ceisccisoce 45.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 40.00@45.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wemeer BOOM bcs o's. 00 33.50@34.50 
| ER EEELEES LISP 33.50@34.00 
eee 34.00 @34.50 
Flour middlings 34.50@35.50 
Pe OO esacese 38.00 @ 41.00 
ee BOO: wcseda 27.00 @ 28.00 
Cottonseed meal 7. 42.00@51.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 40.00@41.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 40.50 39.00@39.50 

Gluten feed ............ 35.70 ....@%39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
ee $8.30 $9.10 
DEE, sc.cncesterssudes 7.00 9.10 
ih, Mn. 6400004 60cbe esos 7.50 
Banees CRY ow ccees cove 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
BD 6 occée ccecdeeses cove 4.70 
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to Havana, 120 to Nuevitas, 75 to Nicy- 
esa, and 51 to Cristobal. Quotations 
Nov. 15: wheat bran, $1.73 per 100 lbs. 
shorts, $2.08. , 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was scarce last 
week, and somewhat higher, with a fair 
demand for all grades. Quotations, Noy, 
16: red dog, $48@48.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $43@43.50; standard middlings, 
$39.50@40.50; standard bran, $38@38,50. 

Nashville—There was a fairly good 
demand for wheat bran and middlings 
last week. Prices were practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 17: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $29@81 ton; standard 
middlings, $36@40. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore——Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were sharply higher last week, 
while flour middlings and red dog about 
held their own. The advance failed to 
quicken local demand to any extent, 
Quotations, Nov. 17, basis both lake-and- 
rail and all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $38.75@39; soft winter 
bran, $38.75@39; standard middlings, 
$38.75@39; flour middlings, $40.50; red 
dog, $45. 


Boston—As a result of the limited 
output of domestic wheat feed last week, 
bran, middlings and mixed feed were 
firmly held, with some advance in prices. 
A better demand was also reported. 
Eastern buyers have been purchasing 
more liberally of millfeed recently for 
near-by and deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, $39@39.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $39@39.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $39.50@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $39@39.50; flour middlings, 
$45.50@46; mixed feed, $39.50@46; red 
dog, $46.50; stock feed, $40.50. Prices 
on other feeds were unchanged. Cana- 
dian pure bran and middlings for ship- 
ment were quoted nominally at $39 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points, but there were no offerings. 


Philadelphia—Offerings of millfeed 
last week were light, and the market 
ruled firm and higher under a good de- 
mand. Quotations, Nov. 17, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $37.50@38 ton; hard 
winter bran, $37.50@38; pure bran, $38 
@38.50; soft winter bran, $39.50@40; 
standard middlings, $38@39; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@46; red dog, $46.50@47.50. 


Pittsburgh—There was an improved 
demand for millfeed last week, with of- 
ferings rather light. Dealers still refuse 
to anticipate their requirements to any 
extent. Quotations, Nov. 17: standard 
middlings, $37.50@38 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39; spring wheat bran, 
$37@37.50; red dog, $44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——The steady tone of millfeed 
continued unchanged last week. Demand 
was sufficient to absorb the large pro- 
duction resulting from heavy milling op- 
erations. The prosperity of the dairy 
and poultry interests is a factor. Quo- 
tations, on Nov. 17, were $27@27.50 ton 
for Washington standard mill-run and 
Montana mixed feed. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed continued at 
a standstill last week, with offerings con- 
fined to an occasional car of distress feed. 
Mills either have nothing to offer, or are 
finding better markets Shenae. A few 
quotations are being received from bro- 
kers, but are much too high to arouse 
any interest. In fact, it is next to im- 
possible to get any kind of a bid from 
buyers in this market, their ideas gen- 
erally being $2@3 under asking prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 16, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $38@39 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $33.50@ 


34.50; Idaho white mill-run, $35.50@ 
36.50; Idaho red mill-run, $33@34; 


northern white bran and mill-run, $33@ 
34; northern red and standard mill-run, 
$31@382; shorts, $33@34; middlings, 4 
@41; Montana bran and mill-run, $32.50 
@33; low grade flour, $40@41. 


Ogden.—Increasing shipments of mill- 
feed were made to both California and 
the Southeast last week. Millers placed 
orders in the southeastern territory at 
practically the same basic prices as pre 
vailed in California, always a heavy buy- 
er in Utah and Idaho markets. 
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colder weather prevailing in many sec- 
tins of California and throughout the 
jntermountain region brought an _ in- 
creased demand. Prices were firm and 
unchanged. To California dealers mill- 
feed was quoted, Nov. 17, on the fol- 
jowing basis: red bran and mill-run 
$31.50@82.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $33@34, white bran and mill-run $34 
@35, and middlings $42@44, car lots, 
fo.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Dealers in south- 
eastern states were quoted on the fol- 
lowing basis: red bran and _ mill-run 
$31.75@32.75, blended bran and mill-run 
$33@34.25, and white bran and mill-run 
$34.25@35, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. To Utah and Idaho dealers, quo- 
tations were as follows: red bran and 
mill-run $30, blended bran and mill-run 
$31, white bran and mill-run $32, and 
niddlings $40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed turned firmer last 
week, Although production was large, 
demand for mill-run was sufficient to 
absorb all offerings, and on Nov. 17 $28 
ton was bid for car lots. Country mills 
are disposing of their product in their 
own territory. Rolled barley is listed 
at $40, rolled oats at $42, and cracked 
corn at $45, in straight cars. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Millfeed prices were steady 
last week, with demand very strong for 
bran and shorts. New England buyers 
were not active in bidding, but under- 
lying market conditions point to a strong 
situation for the immediate future. 
Country stocks were reported very low. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points, Nov. 16: bran, $34.25 ton; 
shorts, ‘$36.25; middlings, $45.25. At 
Fort William: bran $27, shorts $29 and 
middlings $38. 


Winnipeg.—Millfeed was more active 
last week. Both bran and shorts were 
in good demand, and prices were well 
maintained, Weather was mild in the 
western provinces, and stocks still out 
of doors. Quotations, Nov. 17, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; British 
Columbia, bran $29@31, shorts $31@33; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34 
@36. 

Toronto.—Millfeed continued to show 
extreme activity last week, and all mills 
did a rushing business. Production was 
as heavy or heavier than last year, but 
there is little chance of any surplus. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
I7: bran $34 ton, shorts $36 and mid- 
dlings $45, in jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered, Ontario points, net cash terms. 
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Atlanta.—Mixed feed business im- 
proved last week, brokers reporting the 
booking of a fair volume of advance 
business, though most purchases con- 
tinued to be for current or near future 
wants. The outlook for December seems 
unusually good, as inquiry indicates that 
buyers expect to place some good orders 
that month for needs early in 1929. 
Mills are operating better than normal, 
and are well booked up. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 17, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: best grade horse feed $44@45 
ton, second grade $40@41, lower grades 
$32@34; best grade chicken feed $52@ 
53, lower grades $46@46.50; best grade 
dairy feed $51.50@52.50, lower grades 
$41.50@ 42.50. 

Memphis.—Mills are running on light 
schedules, but by continuing intensive 
selling methods, volume is slightly over 
a year ago. The mild weather is lessen- 
ing needs. In many sections, pastures 
are unusually good, as there has been 
no killing frost. Dairy feeds are mov- 
ing in better volume than last year, be- 
cause the industry has expanded. 

Nashville—A moderate demand pre- 
vailed for mixed feeds last week, with 
some buyers making contracts for dairy 
feeds. Prices had a steady tone. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 17: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, 
at Nashville mills, $36@50 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $43@49; poultry mash 
feeds, $54@72. 

St. Louis—Some activity prevailed in 
mixed feed last week, but buyers were 
divided in their opinions as to the ad- 
visability of making purchases at this 
time. Farmers are not selling grain as 
rapidly as had been anticipated, and 
prices are remaining at higher levels 
than many had expected. Shipping in- 
structions are coming in slowly. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 17, 
at $50.50 ton, high grade horse feed 
$40.50 and scratch feed $46. 

Chicago.—The mixed feed market im- 
proved somewhat last week, although 
most of the business was for immediate 
and near-by shipments. On Nov. 17, 24 
per cent dairy feeds were quoted at $48 
@48.50 ton, scratch feeds $41@42.50 and 
mash feeds $58@60. 

Indianapolis.—A fair volume of mixed 
feeds was sold in the local market last 
week. Manufacturers say that stocks 
are very low and there is certain to be 
an improvement shortly. Add to this 
the fact that they are not offering any 
great amount and are regulating pro- 
duction to take care of demand and lit- 
tle more, and they have a soft spot. 
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Most buying was for small amounts and 
for immediate delivery. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: high grade dairy feeds $47@49 
ton, scratch feeds $41@43 and mash 
feeds $58@60. 

Montreal_—There was no change in 
mixed feed last week, conditions con- 
tinuing favorable. Quotations, Nov. 16, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
barley meal, $45.25 ton; oat moulee, 
$47.25; mixed moulee, $47.25. 


Toronto—Demand for mixed feed 
seems insatiable, and sellers did a very 
active business last week. Compared 
with a week ago, prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 17: oat chop $47 ton, 
oat and barley chop $50, crushed oats 
$46, corn meal $48@50, feed wheat $46, 
oat feed $27, chick feed $66, mixed car 
lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was only fair last week, and prices 
showed a tendency to decline. Buying 


was mostly for immediate or near future , 


requirements. Foreign demand fell off 
sharply. Quotations, Nov. 15: meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $45.50@46 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $11.50, deliv- 
ered. 

Atlanta.—Except that buyers were an- 
ticipating needs further ahead, there was 
little change last week in cottonseed 
meal. Mills were rather disinclined to 
book orders for future delivery. Most 
sales made were for spot shipment. 
Prices continued strong. Quotations, 
Nov. 17, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 per cent meal, 
$45@46.50 ton; 7 per cent meal, $41@ 
42.50; cottonseed hulls, sacked $12@13, 
bulk $8@9. 

Memphis.—Quotations for cottonseed 
meal, Nov. 17, were about the same as 
early in the week, with buyers disposed 
to take as little as possible and mills not 
offering concessions. The high prices 
being paid for seed, $45@48 ton at load- 
ing stations, check offerings at current 
levels, while the large mixers and feeders 
are fairly well protected for their imme- 
diate needs at higher prices and show 
little interest in forward shipments. 
Dealers quote 41 per cent at $43.50@44 
ton, and 43 at $46. Near-by consumers 
help to sustain the market. Loose hulls 
are trading at $8.50@9. 

Kansas City—There was a poor de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, but 
the market was firm, owing to light of- 
ferings and to the fact that there was 
some buying for export. Quotation, 
Nov. 17, $49.90 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, as offerings became lighter, 
and resellers firmed up their prices some- 
what to correspond more closely with 
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those of crushers. Demand fair. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 17, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 42@ 
51.80 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was in fair 
request last week. On Nov. 17 43 per 
cent was quoted at $51.50 ton, Chicago, 
and 41 per cent at $48.25. 

Minneapolis—A good demand exists 
for cottonseed meal for prompt ship- 
ment. Prices are slightly higher. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20, for 43 per cent, basis 
Minneapolis, $51.50@52.25 ton. 

Boston.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was quiet last week, with the local mar- 
ket easier. There were moderate offer- 
ings for shipment. The unusually warm 
weather has curtailed demand. Ship- 
pers quoted meal at $48@56 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points, according to grade and route. 

Pittsburgh.—Cottonseed meal was in 
fair demand last week, with small lot 
buyers rather active. Prices were un- 
changed, and offerings were moderate. 
On Nov. 17 41 per cent protein was 
quoted at $49.20 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


St. Paul—There was no demand for 
dried buttermilk, and productign dropped 
off somewhat last week. Colder weath- 
‘er is expected to bring more activity. 
Quotation, Nov. 19, car lots 6%c lb, 
lel. Te. 

Chicago——Demand for dried butter- 
milk was dull last week. Prices were 
unchanged, and on Nov. 17 were 61% 
@6%,c¢ lb, car lots, Chicago, and 7@7¥c, 
lel. 


Evansville. — Demand for buttermilk 
was somewhat slow last week. Prices 
remained steady. Nov. 17, semisolid, in 
barrel lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 100 
lbs. 


Kansas City.—There was no change 
in the dried buttermilk situation last 
week. Sales continued small, in spite of 
the recent reduction in prices. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17: car lots, 6@6%4c lb; 
l.c.l., 642@7c. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
in good demand last week, but supplies 
scarce. On Nov. 17 they were quoted 
at $43 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $1 last week. Quotation, Nov. 
17, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $40@41 ton. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—While the market for 
molasses is exceedingly strong and price 
advances are anticipated, quotations, on 
Nov. 20, remained at $37.10 ton, in bar- 
rels, basis Minneapolis, and at 10c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 
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FEED PRICES MOSTLY 
FIRM DURING WEEK 


Cotton Crop Forecast Indicates Larger 
Avallable Supply of Cottonseed Meal, 
Although Stocks Are Small 


The situation in cottonseed meal has 
become somewhat easier in the territory 
east of the Mississippi River, although in 
the Southwest and the West it still is 
tight. Lighter demand in the Southeast 
is principally responsible for the easi- 
ness, which did not result in substantial- 
ly lowered quotations. In Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, premiums of $1 ton 
are being paid for cottonseed meal on 
track, and 30- or 60-day stuff is in good 
demand. 

The production of cottonseed cake and 
meal during October was about average 
for that month, totaling over 405,000 
tons, compared with 385,000 during the 
corresponding month last year, and 418,- 
000 in October, 1926. This production, 
with small stocks at the beginning of 
September, which were reported at 61,- 
350 tons, made a supply totaling ap- 
proximately 466,500 tons, from which 
about 342,300 were shipped out into con- 
suming channels. About 124,200 tons 
cake and meal were at mills Nov. 1, 
compared with 179,500 a year ago and 
170,300 on Nov. 1, 1926. 

The 1928 cotton crop was forecast as 
of Nov. 1 at 14,133,000 bales, an increase 
of 140,000, or about 1 per cent, over 
that of Oct. 1. This crop, if realized, 
indicated that approximately 525,000 tons 
more cottonseed are potentially available 
than last season. Based on outturn in 
the past, this additional seed supply 
would indicate about 190,000 tons more 
cake and meal this season than last. 
But with very small stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the season, the total 
supply may only be 150,000 tons more 
than last year. Seed movement, as indi- 
cated by ginnings, is larger in the west- 
ern part of the cotton belt than east of 
the Mississippi River. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, about 1,519,000 
tons cottonseed were received at the 
mills during October. Some 903,000 tons 
were crushed, leaving on hand, Nov. 1, 
1,182,000 tons, compared to 1,054,000 at 
that date last year, and 1,153,000 on 
Nov. 1, 1926. 

Small reserve stocks, approaching 
colder weather, fair to good demand 
and small offerings are factors in hold- 
ing linseed cake and meal firm. At Buf- 
falo there is an urgent demand for near- 
by shipment, and offerings are extremely 
light, with mills sold up for the next 30 
days and offerings from resellers small. 
In the Northwest, however, mills are 
filling old orders rapidly, and new busi- 
ness is light. Freer offerings and re- 
stricted inquiry also are reported from 
Chicago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Gluten feed and meal are about un- 
changed. Production is increasing as 
the demand for the main products im- 
proves, and in some markets there are 
liberal offerings by mills and resellers 
for both near-by and deferred shipment. 
Hominy feed is in light supply and the 
market strong. 

Alfalfa meal prices are generally high- 
er, due to an advance in the hay market 
and improved demand. Little green hay 
is obtainable. 

oo D> 


ALFALFA MEAL 


St. Louis.—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Nov. 17, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$26.50 ton; No. 1, $29.25; choice, $32. 

Chicago.—There was not much demand 
for alfalfa meal last week, and on Nov. 
17 No. 1 was quoted at $31 ton, Chi- 
cago, and No. 2 at $27. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are buy- 
ing only their current needs of alfalfa 
meal, as their output is moving less rap- 
idly than expected. No. 1 medium is 
quoted at $31 ton, and choice nominally 
at $35. 

Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was strong and 
higher last week, and the market mod- 
erately active. Quotations, car lots, Nov. 
17: medium size, choice $29 ton, No. 1 
$25.50, No. 2 $23.50; ton lots, $3 more. 

Atlanta.—Some improvement in de- 
mand for both No. 1 and No, 2 alfalfa 
meal was reported last week by brokers, 
the betterment being due to a larger 
number of orders rather than advance 
buying. Most brokers consider the out- 
look fair for the next two weeks. Of- 
ferings and stocks are low, and prices 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 17, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 1 meal, sacked, $36@36.50 
ton; No. 2, $33.50@34. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—Reground oat hulls were firm 
last week, with a quiet demand. Ship- 
pers were quoting at $19 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Chicago.—Demand for reground oat 
feed was fairly active last week, but 
offerings were scarce. On Nov. 17 it 
was quoted at $14.50@15.50 ton, Chicago. 

Minneapolis. — Demand continues 
strong for reground oat feed, and stocks 
are not accumulating to any extent. 
Quotation, Nov. 20, $17@18 ton, Minne- 


apolis. 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten feed and meal, espe- 
cially the latter, were scarce last week. 
On Nov. 17, gluten feed was quoted at 
$39.65 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—There were no offerings of 
gluten meal last week. Local stocks 
were light. 

Atlanta.—More interest was shown in 
gluten feed and meal last week, though 





few orders for advance wants were 
placed. Brokers believe December will 
show further improvement. Prices were 
about unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 17, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, $48 
@49 ton; gluten meal, $55@56. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, un- 
der light offerings, was well sold up and 
firm at $45.55 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
deferred shipment. Gluten meal was 
scarce and strong at $57.55 in 100-lb 
sacks, with practically nothing offered 
for November or December delivery. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed and meal 
maintained their independent position 
last week. Quotations, Nov. 17,. f.o.b., 
Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.65 ton; glu- 
ten meal, $49.65. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Mill oats are in good de- 
mand and higher, being quoted at 28@ 
830c bu. Screenings prices have been ad- 
vanced, with moderate inquiry and re- 
ceipts heavy. Light-weight offerings are 
held at $8@9 ton, phe» $10@11, flax 
screenings $11.50@12, and Canadian ref- 
use $8@8.50, f.o.b., here. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings were in poor 
demand last week, particularly shut-offs, 
which remained at $3 ton. Standard 
recleaned advanced slightly, and were 
quoted, Nov. 17, at $22. 


Toronto.—Screenings shared to some 
extent in the general activity in the feed 
market last week, but the price did not 
change. On Nov. 17 recleaned standard 
screenings were quoted at $25 ton, track, 
bay ports. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Minneapolis.—Soy bean meal made 
from native brown cake, 41 per cent pro- 
tein, is quoted at $55 ton, January ship- 
ment from the Pacific seaboard, and 
meal made from English style slab cake, 
fine ground, $56, January-March ship- 
ment, delivered, Minneapolis, and points 
taking same rate. No offerings for No- 
vember-December shipment. 


HAY 


Philadelphia.—Arrivals of hay last 
week were light, and prices were firmly 
maintained on fine stock, demand for 
which readily absorbed the offerings. 
Most of the supply was of the under 
grades, which were dull and weak. On 
Nov. 17 No. 2 timothy was quoted at 
$17.50@18 ton, with not enough No. 1 
being received to establish a market. No. 
3 timothy, $15@15.50; No. 1 clover mixed 
$16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 

Minneapolis.—Hay arrivals continued 
in excess of current needs last week, 
while inquiry was light. No. 1 timothy 
was quoted, Nov. 20, at $15 ton, No. 1 
clover (mixed) $14, No. 1 clover $14 
and No. 1 prairie $14.50, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 
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HOMINY FEED 


Atlanta.—Hominy feed was offered by 
brokers last week at lower prices than 
have prevailed for some time, but orders 
were for current wants and small. Prices 
declined $1.50@2. Quotations, Noy. 17 
f.o.b., Atlanta, $39.50@40 ton. : 


Nashville Hominy feed had a strong. 
er tone last week, and increased sales 
were made. Quotations were $1 higher, 
on Nov. 17 being $37@38 ton, in 100-]h 
bags. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was fair last week, while for- 
eign inquiry improved. Offerings were 


light. Prices showed a tendency to de- 
cline. Quotation, Nov. 15, $2.02 per 
100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—Restricted output of corn 
meal is said to be the reason for scarce 
offerings of corn offal last week, but 
corn bran sold at $33.50 ton and hom- 
iny feed at $35. 


Indianapolis.—There was little change 
last week in demand for hominy feeds, 
Prices seem well stabilized. Quotation, 
Nov. 17, $83@385 ton. 


Evansville—There was marked im- 
provement in hominy trading last week, 
local demand being especially heavy. 
Prices were steady. Quotations, Nov. 
17: flake, $3.20 per 100 Ibs; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 


Milwaukee.—Following up the firm- 
ness in cash corn, hominy feed advanced 
$1.50 last week. There was a good de- 
mand, and producers were satisfied with 
the volume of business received. Pro- 
duction schedules are being maintained 
at a good level. Quotation, Nov. 11, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34@35 ton. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
noted for hominy feed last week, with 
light offerings and small local stocks. 
Some mills have withdrawn from the 
market. About $40 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, was 
the price asked by shippers. 


Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, while in better supply, 
was steady and in good demand last 
week at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
either prompt or deferred shipment. 


Omaha.—There was a fairly good de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, and at 
the close white was unchanged and yel- 
low 50c higher. Quotations, car lots, 
Nov. 17: white $31 ton, yellow $32; ton 
lots, $3 more. 


Chicago.—Hominy feed was a little 
firmer last week, and offerings limited. 
On Nov. 17 it was quoted at $33.50@ 
34.50 ton, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed last week 
was again higher, with offerings very 
light and demand fair. Quotation, Nov. 
17, $40.50@41 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
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A Higher Trend in Wheat 


REDUCTION in the official Canadian wheat estimate, the first decrease of the 
A season in the domestic visible supply, and a bullish review of the wheat 
situation by W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, accounted for a mod- 
erate upturn in wheat futures last week, despite a lagging export demand and 
exceptionally large supplies in commercial channels. Closing prices on futures were 
up 1@1%c for the week, although at the high point they were 21,@38%ec higher. 
Car lots of hard wheat advanced 2@5c, while soft wheat was 4@5c higher. Liver- 
| futures showed small irregular changes for the week, and Winnipeg was 
up 1% @2%c. ti : ‘ 

A statement by Secretary Jardine, issued on Nov. 14, said that the cut in the 
Canadian wheat estimate had removed the threat of a burdensome surplus in 
North America. He added that the world supply of wheat now seems likely 
to be not more than 5 per cent greater than for last season, and this increase in 
supply will be largely met by an increase in demand. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States showed a decrease of a 
little over 250,000 bus on Nov. 12, the first decrease of the season. Since last 
July there had been a steady increase of 95,000,000 bus, carrying the total to 
134,000,000, a new high level. In the corresponding period last year there was an 
increase of 66,500,000 bus, and two years ago an increase of 60,000,000. Current 
stocks were built up further in the visible supply report of Nov. 19 with an 
increase over the preceding week of 1,333,000 bus, bringing the total to 135,254,000 
bus. This compares with a total of 89,721,000 a year ago. 

The increase of more than 95,000,000 bus in the visible supply since July 1 
compares with an increase of 29,000,000 bus in primary receipts during that period, 
and a decrease of 50,000,000 in exports. The Canadian visible supply of wheat 
is now 70,750,000 bus, compared with 39,500,000 a year ago. 

The provisional estimate of the Canadian wheat crop, announced in The North- 
western Miller for Nov. 14, was 501,000,000 bus, a decrease of 49,000,000 from the 
previous forecast made in September, and 61,000,000 more than was harvested last 
season. Despite the reduced estimate, the crop is the largest on record, exceeding 
the former record made in 1923 by 26,000,000 bus. 

Heavy rains in the northern part of Argentina have delayed harvesting opera- 
tions, but the grain trade in that country says the damage will not be serious. 
Broomhall’s latest estimate on the Argentine crop was 245,000,000 bus, an increase 
of 6,000,000 over last season. This would allow an exportable surplus of 170,000,000 
bus, comparable with actual shipments thus far this season of 179,000,000. An 
oficial estimate of the Australian wheat crop, announced on Nov. 14, placed the 
yield at 154,000,000 bus, 44,000,000 more than last year’s harvest and 19,000,000 
iss than two years ago. A crop this size would allow an exportable surplus of 
94,000,000 bus. In the United States, practically all sections of the winter wheat 
belt have received heavy rains, and soil conditions are favorable. 

Exports of wheat and flour last week from the United States and Canada, 
according to Bradstreet’s, were over 15,500,000 bus, mostly Canadian, an increase 
of 3,250,000 over the preceding week and 1,750,000 more than a year ago. The 
shifting of foreign demand to Canada is shown in the total exports for the season 
to date. In the three months ending Oct. 31, Canada exported 96,000,000 bus, 
or 50,000,000 more than a year ago. The United States, from July 1 to Nov. 10, 
exported 73,000,000, or 53,000,000 less than a year ago. The totals for the two 
countries, being only 3,000,000 bus less than in the same period last year, do not 
agree in any way with the familiar daily reports of an indifferent foreign inquiry. 
It is evident that little reliable information is to be had on current export trade. 

Argentina shipped 3,000,000 bus last week, an increase of 250,000 over the pre- 
ceding week and about 2,250,000 more than a year ago. Shipments of wheat from 
Australian ports last week totaled nearly 1,000,000 bus, about the same as in the 
preceding week and three times as much as a year ago. 

Arrivals of spring wheat at northwestern terminals showed a further decrease 
last week, due to unfavorable weather for marketing. Minneapolis and Duluth had 
a total of 4,143 cars, a decrease of 253 from the preceding week and 562 more than 
a year ago. Receipts of wheat at Kansas City were 621 cars, a decrease of 21 
from the preceding week and 142 less than a year ago. At Winnipeg, arrivals 
continued liberal, with the country anxious to move supplies before the close of 
lake navigation. Total receipts last week were 17,318 cars, an increase of 3,793 
over a year ago. 


abroad at present price differences. The 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady to a 
shade firmer last week on hard winters. 
Not much came in, but holders found a 
ready market for the better grades. Only 
oecasional cars of soft wheat arrived 
here, and they were picked up readily, 
‘specially if of milling quality. The 
lower grades of all varieties were sloppy. 
Trading basis, Nov. 17: No. 1 red 17 
@25e over December, No. 2 red 15@25c 
over, No. 3 red 10@20c over; No. 1 hard 
3@4c over, No. 2 hard 214@31,c over, 
No. 8 hard 1@38c over; No. 1 dark north- 
em 2@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 1@ 
2 over, No. 1 northern 1@3c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 3 red $1.31 
bu; No. 3 hard $1.13%4. 


_ Winnipeg.—A large business was done 
im cash wheat last week. Shippers 
bought almost everything offered, and 
spreads on the various grades narrowed 
considerably. The lower grades of Man- 
ttobas appear to be satisfying millers 
abroad, and exporters are doing a big 
business. Canadian millers are buying 
tverything down to No. 6, and some 
small Ontario mills are taking low grades 
for domestic grinding. No. 2 northern 
was the only heavy grade last week, and 
it now looks as though Nos. 3, 4 and 5 
are more popular both at home and 


spread between No. 3 and No. 4 nar- 
rowed to 5c, compared with 9c a month 
ago. Lake shipments have been ex- 
tremely heavy, and stocks at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur decreased 3,000,- 
000 bus last week, despite a terrific rail 
movement to the lakehead ports from 
the western interior. Tonnage is com- 
paratively cheap at present, and ship- 
pers are placing all possible wheat in 
position for winter merchandising. Daily 
deliveries in the country are still on a 
large scale, and it is reported that many 
millions of bushels are still lying on the 
farms, awaiting elevator space. Fort 
William price for No. 1 northern at the 
close of trading, Nov. 17, was $1.24% bu. 


Minneapolis.—There is still fair com- 
petition from Duluth for current offer- 
ings, particularly at diversion points. 
Movement is slowing up and more at- 
tention is being paid to milling wheat 
of fair to good protein content. Ele- 
vators are competing with mills for the 
lighter varieties. Premiums are higher. 
For 14 per cent protein spring wheat 
19@25c bu over December is asked; 13 
per cent, 10@15c over; 12 per cent, 2@ 
4c over; 114% per cent or lower, option 
price to 2c over. Winter wheat from 
Montana: 14 per cent, 15@17c over; 13 
per cent, 10@llc over; 12 per cent, 2 


MILLER 


@4c over; 11% per cent, option price to 
2c over.. Terminal elevators ask, for 
their mix, 12 per cent 4c over; 124% per 
cent 7c over, and 13 per cent 12c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 17 
was $1.10%@1.35%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10%@1.18%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 20 at $1.11%,@1.836%, and No. 1 
northern $1.1154,@1.13%. 

Based on the close, Nov. 20, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 938c bu, No. 1 
northern 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 
1 northern 90c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 78c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 17 
was 95c@$1.244%, and of No. 1 durum 
95c@$1.014%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 20 at 967%%,c@$1.24%, and No. 1 
durum at 95%%.c@$1.00%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Nov. 17, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 53,021 654,085 32,950 41,837 
Duluth ...... 64,521 76,605 22,740 41,147 
Totals ..... 117,542 130,690 55,690 82,984 


Duluth.—Fair activity centered in the 
cash wheat market last week, due to 
better movement and larger quantity of 
samples being offered for sale. Opera- 
tors found a higher quality of supplies 
offered. Mill buyers made their selec- 
tion for spring wheat needs carefully, 
covering only the choicest cars, while ele- 
vators practically absorbed the balance 
of the daily offerings. Close, Nov. 17: 
No. 1 dark, $1.144,@1.3854% bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.134,@1.3384%; No. 8 dark, 
$1.104,@1.274%4; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.134,@1.314%. An excellent demand 
was reported for durum wheat. The 
mills acted with caution, picking up the 
high quality. The East made inquiry, 
and some export business was reported 
worked late in the week. Daily closing 
prices of durum wheat, in cents, per 
bushel: 


o—— Amber durum 
» 8 
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Nov °o No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
10... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
| ee Holiday 

13... 101 @119 100 @119 109 109 
14... 101% @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
15... 102% @120% 101%@120% 110% 110% 
16... 101% @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
1%. 101 @119 100 @119 109 109 


Kansas City.—In spite of rather a 
slow trade, cash premiums on wheat are 
increasing, due to the fact that receipts 
are very light, and although there is a 
large amount of wheat in store here, 
holuers are not willing to sell it at 
prices less than those at which they can 
replace it. Consequently, the level of 
premiums is established by the compara- 
tively light receipts. Quotations, Nov. 
17: hard winter wheat, No. 1 $1.134,@ 
1.85 bu, No. 2 $1.12@1.34, No. 3 $1.09@ 
1.32, No. 4 $1.07@1.30; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.36@1.38, No. 2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 
$1.22@1.31, No. 4 $1.15@1.26. 


St. Louis.—Bright, starchy soft wheat 
was in good demand last week. Dark 
types and average qualities were slow, 
even though substantially cheaper than 
the high quality soft wheat, and demand 
for off grades was narrow. Hard wheat 
was higher. Sound country run wheat 
was scarce. There was some demand for 
light colored low protein types, and for 
off grades. Receipts were 182 cars, 
against 325 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Nov. 17: No. 2 red $1.47@1.51 
bu, No.-3 red $1.36@1.40; No. 2 hard 
$1.164,@1.18/,, No. 3 hard $1.16. 


Toledo.—The wheat situation contin- 
ued unchanged last week. The premium 
on No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, is still 
23c over Chicago December, and the bid 
for No. 2 red, Nov. 16, was $1.39, prac- 
tically the same as a week ago. 


Nashville—There was very little 
wheat moving at this point last week, 
business being over 50 per cent below 
1927. Receipts for the past 10 days 
were 21 cars, compared with 58 in 1927. 
Demand was quiet, and offerings light. 
Quotation, Nov. 17, No. 2 red, with bill, 
$1.58@1.60 bu. 


Atlanta.—Millers reported an im- 
provement in soft wheat flour demand, 
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with the outlook promising that consid- 
erable buying will be done in December 
for delivery the early part of the com- 
ing year, and a resultant improvement 
in mill production. Last week, however, 
mills operated on a rather low basis so 
far as barrel output is concerned, and 
as most of the large ones have an ample 
supply of wheat on hand the market con- 
tinued rather quiet. Prices were strong, 
however, averaging about $1.67 bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, on Nov. 17. 


Seattle—Country offerings of wheat 
were very light last week, and growers 
appear more determined than ever to 
hold for higher prices. This policy has 
been followed so long that wheat re- 
serves are unusually large for this period 
of the crop year. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ delivery, Nov. 
16: soft white, $1.19 bu; western white, 
$1.18; hard winter and western red, 
$1.13; northern spring, $1.12; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.49. 

San Francisco—Demand for wheat 
was slow last week, and offerings were 
light. Quotations, Nov. 16, basis 100 
lbs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.10; No. 1 soft white, $2.05; in- 
termountain feed, $2.05. 

Portland.—Wheat was quiet last week. 
Farmers were holding firmly, and the 
only business reported in the export 
trade was the sale of a few parcels 
afloat. Closing cash prices at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Nov. 17: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.47 bu; soft white, $1.1612; 
western white, $1.16; hard winter, 
$1.114%; northern spring, $1.11; western 
red, $1.11%. 

Ogden.—A decline in average wheat 
arrivals to 20 carloads daily was report- 
ed last week. Mills are making pur- 
chases of grain stored by farmers in local 
elevators, and moving little from country 
elevators to Ogden, thus relieving con- 
gested storage conditions. Farmers con- 
tinue to make slow delivery, awaiting 
higher prices. An advance of 3c brought 
grain quotations to the following basis 
on Nov. 17: No. 2 soft white, 96c@$1.03 
bu; No. 2 northern spring 75@79c, and 
No. 2 hard winter 80@85c, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Milwaukee——Cash wheat was strong 
at the close, and all varieties advanced 
2c above the previous week. Red win- 
ter, which sustained a heavy loss the pre- 
vious week, made this up slightly. Re- 
ceipts were 10 cars, against 14 the week 
before and 36 last year. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: No. 1 hard winter, $1.19@1.20 
bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.31@1.36; No. 1 
mixed, $1.17@1.18; No. 1 durum, 96c@$1. 

Indianapolis —A wider divergence is 
seen now in the price of soft red wheat 
and hard wheat than for some months. 
Millers say it is nearly impossible to 
secure first grade soft red wheat for 
milling purposes, and for this reason 
have increased the premium. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: No. 2 red $1.33@1.85 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.05@1.07. 


New York.—Wheat fluctuated last 
week, trading being on a larger scale 
than for some time. Export demand 
was moderate. Cash grain quotations, 
Nov. 16: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.60%, bu; No. 2 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.3434,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.317%; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.34; No. 2 
amber durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.25%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.13%. 


Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Nov. 17 was 
2c lower than in the previous week, with 
export demand small and stocks, over 
a third more Canadian than domestic, 
showing an increase of 936,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, Nov. 17, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.31%; November, $1.31%. Receipts of 
southern wheat for the week were only 
4,606 bus. Good sales of cash wheat at 
the close at $1.32. Demand from south- 
ern mills for the week was light. Ex- 
ports were 223,565 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts’ of Canadian wheat for the 
week were 1,239,149 bus; stock, 3,532,755. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat sup- 
plies are very light, and prices were firm 
last week. The pool has increased its 
price 2@4c, and quoted No. 2 red or 
white, on Nov. 17, at $1.32 bu, f.o.b., 
cars, country points. The prices of farm- 
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ers’ wagonloads at mill doors were un- 
changed at $1.15@1.20. Western spring 
wheat is plentiful. The price is 14%4c 
higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: No. 2 northern, $1.24% bu, 
c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3, $1.19%. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for wheat last 
week was only moderate, and prices 
eased off Ic. ‘There were fairly liberal 
arrivals. On Nov. 17 No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, was quoted at $1.31@1.33 bu, 
car lots, in export elevator. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 17, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 20, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 40'%,@42%c, 40%@ 
427%c; No. 2 rye, 9534c@$1.04%, 971,c 
@$1.05,; barley, 50@68c, 51@68c. 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vailed for oats last week, and they were 
steady. On Nov. 17 No. 3 white were 
quoted at 44@45c bu and No. 4 white 
421/,@43%,c. Cash rye was steady, and 
receipts light. Demand from mills was 
good, and several cars of No. 2 sold at 
around $1.08 bu. 


Duluth—Oats were slow last week, 
due to limited arrivals. Spot No. 3 
white closed, Nov. 17, unchanged on the 
basis of 4@5c under Chicago December, 
at 401,@41¥,c bu. There was an excel- 
lent demand for choice malting barley, 
which advanced 3c. Medium was marked 
up lc, but the lower grade remained un- 
changed, as a slow call was reported for 
it. Close, Nov. 17, ranged 58@6lc for 
the choice to fancy, medium 54@57c, and 
lower 51@53c. An active and steady 
demand prevailed for rye free of ergot 
at firm prices. Ergotty types moved 
well, 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were 
stronger last week. Lower limits of 
barley increased 6c, but top limits were 
unchanged. Oats gained 2c bu and rye 
1%,c. Barley offerings totaled 106 cars, 
against 139 the week before and 108 last 
year. Receipts of oats were 41 cars, 
against 57 the week before and 68 last 
year. Rye offerings 7 cars, against 13 
the previous week and 15 last year. 
Quotations, Nov. 17: No. 2 rye, $1.064% 
@1.081% bu; No. 3 white oats, 44,@46c; 
malting barley, 62@75c. 

Indianapolis—Oats were firm last 
week, and offerings scarce, farmers pre- 
ferring to feed them rather than sell at 
present prices. Demand was good. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 17: No. 2 white, 41@42'¥,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 40Y,@41%c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 17: No. 
2 white, domestic, 54@55c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 52@53c. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were light 
last week, and receipts far in excess of 
needs. Quotations, Nov. 17: No. 2 white, 
50@5lc bu; No. 3 white, 48142@49 Yc. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week arrived 
more freely, but demand was fair and 
prices were steadily maintained. On Nov. 
17 No. 2 whites were quoted at 5412@ 
58¥ec bu. 

Boston.—Oats were firm last week, 
with a good demand. Fancy 40@42-lb, 
for all-rail shipment, were quoted, Nov. 
17, at 61@63c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 58 
@59c; regular 36@38-lb, 57@58c; regu- 
lar 34@36-lb, 55@56c. 

San Francisco.—Barley was stagnant 
last week, exporters not buying, and feed 
demand poor. Quotations, Nov. 16, basis 
100’s, sacked, delivered, San Francisco: 
feed, $1.60; grading, $1.65; choice, $1.75. 
With the rainy season starting, demand 
for oats has improved. Quotations, Nov. 
16, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered,. San 
Francisco: feed, $2; seed, $2.50. 

Toronto.—Dealers reported a good de- 
mand for western oats last week, and 
there was a fair movement in Ontario 
grain, except rye, which seemed practi- 
cally unobtainable. Western feed oats 
advanced 2c, with other prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 17: Ontario 
oats 45@50c bu, car lots, country points, 
according to freights; barley, 70@75c; 
rye, nominally $1.10; No. 1 Canadian 
western feed oats 57c, No. 2 feed 54c, 
track, bay ports. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for oats and bar- 
ley was excellent last week, and a fair 
business was done in both. Oats were 
wanted for domestic trade, but No. 1 
could not be obtained in decent quanti- 
ties, and business was restricted. Ex- 
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porters were taking barley, and most 
offerings were absorbed. There is a big 
visible supply of barley in Canada, but 
it does not weigh heavy on the market. 
Rye trading was better than for some 
time, and prices advanced sharply. 
Lower grades were wanted. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
60%c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley 69c, No. 2 Canadian western rye 
$1.06, basis in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, 
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Atlanta,—Corn prices declined last 
week, but purchases showed only slight 
improvement and were largely for cur- 
rent needs. The outlook, however, is for 
improvement in December. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are in the market for 
milling corn, being well sold up on an 
average production basis of around 75 
per cent of capacity. Movement of mill- 
ing corn is better than normal at this 
period. There is but little Georgia corn 
on the market. Quotations, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, Nov. 17, with bill: No. 2 white 
$1.14@1.15 bu, No. 3 white $1.13@1.14; 
No. 2 yellow $1.14@1.15, No. 3 yellow 
$1.13@1.14. Sacked corn averaged about 
4c more. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was only fair last week, although 
there was a substantial improvement in 
foreign inquiry. Prices were steady, and 
showed a tendency to advance. A total 
of 23,843 bus left this port, 29,066 for 
Puerto Barrios, 1,800 for Havana, 1,000 
for Kingston, 1,100 for San Juan, 715 for 
Cozumel, 172 for Tela and 50 for Cien- 
fuegos. Quotations, Nov. 15: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.09 bu, No. 3 $1.07; No. 2 white 
$1.09, No. 3 $1.07 (for export, 6c bu 
less, sacked) ; yellow chop, $2.05 per 100 
Ibs; cream meal, $2.50; standard meal, 
$2.40; grits, $2.50. 

Memphis.—But little corn meal was 
bought last week, and in practically ev- 
ery sale prompt shipment was asked. 
The trade is still uncertain as to price, 
so is not inclined to take more than need- 
ed. Some purchases were made as low 
as $4 bbl, basis 24’s, at which time most 
mills asked $4.15 or higher. Interior 
stocks are very low. 


St. Louis.—Exporters were in the mar- 
ket for supplies of corn at the gulf last 
week. Buying by elevator interests was 
the principal feature, mills and indus- 
tries taking only enough to satisfy im- 
mediate requirements, but a close clear- 
ance resulted. Receipts were 461 cars, 
against 303 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Nov. 17: No. 4 corn 8014c bu, No. 
5 corn 78@79c; No. 3 yellow 84@86'c, 
No. 4 yellow 81@82c, No. 5 yellow 791,¢, 
No. 6 yellow 77c; No. 5 white, 80c. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.10 and 
cream meal at $2.20 per 100 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


Kansas City.—Although cash corn 
prices were down slightly last week, they 
maintained their strength remarkably 
well in view of the fact that the move- 
ment should be getting under way. 
Heavy rains toward the end of the week 
probably will further slow up receipts, 
and for the present it is expected that 
the strength will be maintained. Farm- 
ers are said to be satisfied with the prices 
being obtained. Quotations, Nov. 17: 
white corn, No. 2 83@84c bu, No. 3 80% 
@81'%c, No. 4 78@80c; yellow corn, No. 
2 83@84c, No. 3 81@82c, No. 4 78@80c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 81@82c, No. 3 79@ 
79,c; No. 4 77@78c. 

Nashville—The Southeast is consum- 
ing local corn, and shipping business is 
quiet, though some grain is being moved 
from the lower Ohio Valley. Production 
is reported light this year in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama, and _ in- 
creased business is expected by shippers 
after the local crop is exhausted. Grist 
mills are doing a good business, current 
sales of meal being reported active, and 
some large buyers are making contracts. 
Quotations, Nov. 17: corn, No. 2 white 
$1@1.01 bu, No. 8 white 98@99c; No. 2 
yellew, $1@1.01, No. 3 yellow 98@99c; 
degerminated cream meal, in bags, $2.25 
@2.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods was 
fairly active last week, but supplies were 
light. Most buying was in small amounts 





out of warehouse. On Nov. 17, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.25 per 100 lbs, 
Chicago, corn meal $2.25, cream meal 
$2.25, and hominy $2.25. The local cash 
corn market just held its own, Offer- 
ings generally were disposed of daily, if 
of the right kind. No. 4 mixed was 
quoted at 811/,@82c bu, No. 5 mixed 801 
@81\,c, No. 6 mixed 79@79'¥,c; No. 3 
yellow 86@88c, No. 4 yellow 82@83%c, 
No. 5 yellow 80/,@81%,c¢, No. 6 yellow 
79@79\c; No. 4 white 821,,@831,4c, No. 
5 white 804%,@81\,c, No. 6 white 79@ 
791,,c. 

Milwaukee.—Corn last week was 4%2@ 
1%c higher than in the previous one. 
Offerings slumped. There was an active 
market for corn meal, and production 
was on a good level. Receipts were 85 
cars, against 295 the previous week and 
47 last year. Quotations, Nov. 17: No. 4 
yellow, 84@85c bu; No. 4 white, 83@84c; 
No. 4 mixed, 82@83c. Corn meal was 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis—New corn is beginning 
to move in volume and, with freer offer- 
ings, buyers have backed away. Howev- 
er, the demand is expected to pick up 
with the more seasonable weather which 
seems close at hand. No. 3 yellow on 
track here is held at 1@4c bu under Chi- 
cago December, No. 4 yellow 5@8c un- 
der, and No. 5 yellow 9@12c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 17 
was 844,@89'c; the closing price on 
Nov. 19 was 82@84c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 20 
at $4.80@4.90 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $4.80@4.90. 

Evansville-—Corn mills were kept run- 
ning on 24-hour schedules last week to 
supply the increased demand, which was 
especially heavy for meal and chicken 
feeds. Prices remained steady. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 17: corn, 75c bu; cream corn 
meal, $2.60 per 100 lbs; cracked corn, 
$2.40; feed meal, $2.10; corn bran, $1.75. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn and 
corn products was brisk last week, and 
all offerings were easily disposed of. 
Prices were slightly higher. Quotations, 
Nov. 17: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 99c@$1 
bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 97@98c; kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.80 
@2.85 in 100-lb sacks. 

Baltimore.—Corn was firmer and fair- 
ly active last week, closing 1%%c higher 
on cash than in the previous week, after 
selling 2c up. Arrivals were 121,066 bus, 
120,918 by rail and 148 by boat. The 
only sale reported was a parcel lot of 
new southern yellow at $1.05, delivered. 
Closing prices, Nov. 17: No. 2 (export), 
December delivery, 9554c bu; domestic 
new No. 2 yellow, track, $1. New cob 
corn was higher and in better demand 
at $4.50@4.75 bbl. Corn meal and hom- 
iny were a shade firmer and in constant 
call, the former at $2.25 and the latter 
at $2.45, per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment all rail 
was steady last week, with a fairly good 
demand. No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
$1.10@1.11 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.06@ 
1.08; No. 4 yellow, $1.04@1.06; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.06@1.07, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.04@1.05. There was a good de- 
mand for granulated and bolted yellow 
corn meal at $2.75, with feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.20, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Gluten feed was offered for De- 
cember shipment at $46.80 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Philadelphia.—Corn goods last week 
were in small supply and firm, with a 
fair demand. Fancy kiln-dried yellow 
and white meals in 100-Ib sacks were 
quoted, Nov. 17, at $2.75. 

Indianapolis.—There was some demand 
for corn last week, but offerings were 
not large. Farmers, rather than sell 
their bumper corn crop at present prices, 
are holding it for feeding purposes. Quo- 
tations, Indianapolis, Nov. 17: No. 4 
white 7614,@77\4c bu, No. 5 white 74@ 
75c; No. 4 yellow 76@77c, No. 5 yellow 
74@i76c; No. 4 mixed 7444@75¥,c, No. 5 
mixed 721,@73\.c. 

San Francisco—Corn demand im- 
proved last week, and there was consid- 
erable inquiry for futures. Quotations, 
Nov. 16, basis 100 Ibs, delivered, San 
Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2@2.03, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.15, sacked; 
Egyptian, $2.20, sacked; California milo, 
$1.85, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, 
bulk; eastern No. 2 Kafir, $1.73, bulk. 
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Milwaukee——Rye flour last week aq. 
vanced 5c and meal 10c. The trade jg 
looking for lower prices, but sellers fee! 
certain that they will either stay aroung 
the present levels or go higher. Quota. 
tions, Nov. 17: pure white, $6.55@6.19 
bbl; light, $6.30@6.45; medium, $5.90@ 
6.05; pure dark, $4.65@4.80; meal, $5.29 
@5.35. 

Minneapolis.—Local rye millers say 
that not in many months has the mar. 
ket been as quiet as at present. So up- 
interested are buyers, millers are not 
even being criticized for their asking 
prices. Those who need rye flour are 
buying a few barrels at a time from 
spot warehouse stocks, or are asking 
millers to include a few barrels at the 
market when shipping a car of wheat 
flour. There is absolutely no _ interest 
shown in supplies for future shipment, 
and none is expected as long as prices 
remain on the same basis as wheat and 
durum. Pure white rye flour is quoted 
at $6.40@6.55 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.ob,, 
Minneapolis, pure medium $5.75@5.90, 
and pure dark $4.25@4.40. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,836 bbls flour, compared with 
10,662, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago.—There was a steady demand 
for rye flour last week, but no big sales 
were made. The bulk of the business 
was in single cars to jobbers or in small- 
er amounts to the retail trade.  Ship- 
ping directions were fairly good, and the 
local output totaled 4,290 bbls, against 
4,256 the preceding week. Mill asking 
prices, Nov. 17: patent white, $6.45@ 
6.65 bbl, jute; medium, $5.80@6; dark, 
$4.30@4.80. 

Duluth—The mill reported a negli- 
gible inquiry last week. Quotations, 
Nov. 17, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $6.60 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.95; No. 8 dark, $4.70; No. 5 blend, 
$6; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 

St. Louis—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Nov. 17: 
pure white patent, $6.95 bbl; medium, 
$6.30; pure dark, $4.80; rye meal, $5.60. 

New York.—Rye flour business was 
very spotted last week. The smaller 
mills offered at about 40c below other 
levels, but buyers were not particularly 
interested. Quotation, Nov. 16, white 
patent flour, in jutes, $6.65@7.05 bbl. 

Boston—Rye flour, rye meal and 
pure dark were firm last week, with a 
good demand. Quotations: choice white 
patent flour $7@7.35 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.70@7.10; medium 
light straights, $6.30@6.65; medium dark 
straights, $5.85@6.25; rye meal, $5.70@ 
5.85; pure dark rye, $5.30@5.40. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour ruled firm but 
inactive last week. Early some mills 
quoted patent at $7.05, straight at $6.20 
and dark at $4.65, cotton, lake-and-rail, 
but at the close, prices generally were 
10@15c higher than in the previous 
week. Local buyers showed no interest 
in rye flour at a premium over wheat 
flour. Nominal quotations, Nov. 17, in 
98-lb cottons: pure top patent %6.90@ 
7.15, straight $6.10@6.35 and dark $4.5 
@5.10. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour last week was 
in light demand, buyers only taking theit 
needs. Quotations, Nov. 17: pure white 
$6.75@7 bbl, medium $5.75@6.25, and 
dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week sold 
slowly, but prices were firmly main- 
tained. Quotations, Nov. 17, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; me 
dium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 

Indianapolis.— Consumption of Tye 
flour is light in this section, high prices 
being given as the chief reason. Mill 
ers say they have difficulty in securing 
suitable rye for milling purposes. Qu 
tations, Nov. 17: pure white $6.40@ 
6.60 bbl in 98-lb cottons; pure medium 
$5.80@6; pure dark, $4.35@4.60. ' 

Atlanta.— Rye products were quiet 
last week, with the outlook fairly £°° 
for the Christmas season. Prices Co” 
tinued strong, No. 2 dark averaging 
around $6.75@7 bbl, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
Nov. 17. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
fase: 115 120 110% 117% 
ldiceees 115% 120% 111 117 
Ib.eeees 116 121% 111% 118 
16...++- 116% 121% 111% 118% 
ITeesee- 115% 121 111% 117% 
G.ssees 115% 120% 111% 117% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov. Dec May Dec. May 
1B.cceee 109% 116% 115 122% 
1 Ree 109% 117 115% 123% 
18...06- 109% 117% 116% 124% 
Wiseres 110% 117% 116% 124% 
| ee 109% 117 115% 124% 
W.cves- 109% ot |) ne 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 13.. 111% 119% Nov. 16.. 113 120% 


"412% 120% Nov. 17.. 112% 120% 


Nov. 15.. 113 121 Nov. 19.. 112% 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
aa 119 118% 99 99% 
i... 130% 119% 99% 99% 
ree 120% 119% 100% 100% 
ness 120% 119% 99% 100% 
if....-. 130% 119 99 99% 
ae 120% 118% 98% 99% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov. Dec. March Nov. Feb. 
| 134% 134% 111% 115% 
) | 134% 136% 111% 115% 
Tiaesces 134% 135 111% 116% 
16 134% 135% 111% 116% 
17...... 184% 135% 112% 116% 
19...... 184% ees 0C—i“‘i lO RO 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov. Dec March Dec. May 
13.. 84 87% 79% 845% 
See 85% 88 79% 84% 
Wise.ess 84% 86% 718% 83% 
16.. 85% 87% 80 85 
Bivecere 84% 86% 79% 84% 
19...... 84% 86% 18% 83% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
Wis... & 45% 41% 42% 
ee 45% 45% 41% 42% 
, ee 45% 45% 41% 43 
eee 45% 45% 41% 43% 
Wises 45% 46 41% 43% 
Meavece 45% 46% 41% 43% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
Titines« 101 103% 97% 101% 
Oe 102% 105% 98% 102 
RR Ase<s 102% 105% 99% 102% 
ee 102% 105% 99 % 102% 
Rises, 102% 105% 99% 102% 
| 101% 105 99% 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
| rr 226% 228% 228 228% 
ae 226% 229 228% 228% 
ii te'e-e2 232% 233 232% 232% 
16...... 232% 235 233% 234 
ae 230% 232% 231 231% 
MS 454: 4abuee 235 235 235% 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in July and August, 1928, as re- 
Ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 
r-—July— 7, -——August—, 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

° 7 5 








Massachusetts ie see 
. ere 340 1 690 3 
eee 207 360 106 409 
Philadelphia ..... 10 3 50 4 

Serre 86 2 oa 9 
MS a cavicvies + 5 11 
PRPS ees 2 2 
Mobile Tr ee eee os 2 os 4 
New Orleans ..... 131 78 150 121 
eee v as 293 1 
Galveston ....... 807 58 2,783 94 
San Antonio ..... 48 1 87 1 
MECNOOS 555 scvees oe 1 1 
Los Angeles ..... *- 1 ee 1 
San Francisco ... 100 38 12 57 
eee 1,082 18 2,259 26 
Washington ...... 67 68 812 178 
Michigan ........ 3 oe 3 .. 
EE ibs ca 00.4.4 ee a 1 
Porto Rico ....... a 2 3 
Montana and Idaho 1 1 2 
Duluth and Su- 
Derlor ...:..... 1,271 ss. 9208 
SS eee oe 1 ee 

| ae 4,153 647 10,374 932 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
isn partment of Agriculture estimate of the 
: 28 flaxseed crop, based on condition Nov. 
» Compared with the final production fig- 


ures for 1927 and 1 , 
omitted) : 926, in bushels (000’s 





Min 1928 1927 1926 
mesota ........ 5,350 7,343 6,167 
fad Dakota - 7,938 10,184 8,720 
FS tab Dakota - 8,787 5,940 4,641 
6 ON Sectcceee 2,325 2,438 2,325 

ther states ...... 626 665 619 

United States .. - 20,026 26,570 22,472 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 17, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 2 5 187 265 ee ss 


Kansas City... 14 16 171 173 

Chicago ...... 228 232 183 136 ee - 
New York .... 359 270 106 133 492 339 
Philadelphia . 55 64 48 52 91 97 
MOOG coccnce 27 45 7 8 oe ee 
Baltimore .... 54 29 2 10 

Milwaukee ... 651 99 1 11 8 - 
Duluth-Sup. .. 175 174 206 175 232 234 
*Nashville ... ee ee 55 57 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 17, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap’lis 1,706 2,014 1,2411,037 29,088 19,428 


Kan. City.. 8881,276 642 784 19,958 14,864 
Chicago ... 358 805 325 131 eee eee 
New York. . 2,538 3,061 1,4722,129 1,826 2,497 
Philadelphia 639 497 76 202 2,375 1,172 
Boston ..... 195 40 ee 8 1,352 56 
Baltimore .1,245 572 224 297 6,052 2,504 


Milwaukee... 13 66 10 174 ou coe 

Dul.-Sup. ..3,6273,097 4,125 3,188 23,943 17,626 

TONOGe sccce 461 464 332 211 . 

Buffalo .. 8,819 -- 4,450 

*Nashville . 21 58 26 17 
*Figures for 10 days. 


12. 20,546 
650 (744 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Nov. 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 311 94 1389 135 311,799 
Kansas City.. 550 465 192 181 46 1,013 
Chicago ..... 2,290 1,000 1,1221,098 es ee 
New York . 18 oe 43 29 213 
Philadelphia . 7 43 19 15 13 94 
Boston ...... ee 1 ee ee ee oe 
Baltimore .... 121 17 ee ee 76 25 
Milwaukee ... 124 62 162 279 ee oe 
Duluth-Sup. .. 44 as 35 ee 49 

Te ssecees 55 54 6 14 ee oe 
Buffalo ...... ee ee ee ee +. 1,571 
*Nashville ... 133 53 72 8 70 60 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 110 81 101 71 820 213 


Kansas City... 1 9 6 9 29 130 
Chicago ...... 121 689 41 ee oe es 
New York .... 23 68 18 60 115 10 
Philadelphia . .. ee es os 6 13 
Boston ....... ee ee es se 4 4 
Baltimore .... .. 3 ee 2 10 
Milwaukee ... 11 23 12 34 ee os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 251 429 290 5791,176 607 
Buffalo ...... +» 184 oe 28 ++ 1,313 
*Nashville ... 3 5 13 oe oe 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


o— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 


Nov. 10 Nov. 3 Nov. 10, 1928 
cecce cece 55,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
-— Week ending——. 

Nov. 10 Nov. 3 

186,000 313,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 10, 1928 
7,744,000 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 17, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 


928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 880 896 13,264 20,320 
Kansas City... 1,280 1,280 3,980 2,940 
Philadelphia .. 140 200 ioe ave 
Bostom ...c00s oes 45 
Baltimore .... 336 255 ose eee 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 1 2 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
17, 1928, and Nov. 19, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— ,-—In bond—, 
Nov. 17 Nov. 19 Nov. 17 Nov. 19 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 138,334 94,892 25,614 17,232 
Rye .ccccees 5,196 2,632 175 944 
Corn .....ees 4,205 21,816 eee eee 
Barley ...... 11,368 5,075 3,978 1,113 
Oats ......45. 17,158 256,153 507 116 
Flaxseed .... 2,937 6,951 eee 11 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 17 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 7,328,000 (6,508,- 
000) bus; rye, 1,743,000 (1,283,000); corn, 
310,000 (1,689,000); barley, 4,887,000 (268,- 
000); oats, 817,000 (986,000). 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 323 309 3869 38121,926 441 
Kansas City... 51 30 11 91 85 377 


CRIGOED. cocces 215 154 110 78 oe 

New York .... 8341,295 2611,2071,004 766 
Philadelphia . 33 4 38 .- 52 
Boston ....... 104 155 -. 870 475 29 
Baltimore .... 155 218 225 82 679 152 


Milwaukee ... 181 224 129 165 es es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 488 787 550 735 1,025 548 
Buffalo «+ 2,070 eo Fos os Une 
*Nashville ... 2 1 ° ee we 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 314 312 316 6102,608 8,774 
Kansas City.. 120 182 22 62 7 488 
Chicago ...... 5602 1,104 626 357 oe ee 
New York ... 358 126 70 30 288 380 
Philadelphia . 73 22 50 $2 175 134 
Boston ......-. 12 34 ee ee 24 6 
Baltimore .... 2 45 4 -« 108 70 
Milwaukee ... 88 182 121 ee ee 


71 
Duluth-Sup. .. 228 161 - 1,093 803 


Toledo ....... 51 62 39 24 ee ee 
Buffalo ...... es 191 ee 22 .. 2,603 
*Nashville ... 328 104 137 33 684 366 


*Figures for 10 days. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Nov. 17: 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,487 75 101 4 376 
Boston ..... eee ees 24 4 166 
Buffalo ..... 5,591 43 1,642 347 790 
Afloat ....2,561 eee 65 ose tee 
Chicago ...13,405 1,708 3,320 1,951 1,217 
Afloat ..6+ «<- 5 39 eos gee 
Detroit ..... 285 17 27 7 150 
Duluth ....23,943 49 1,093 1,176 1,025 
Galveston 1,960 96 eee 6 518 
Indianapolis 1,017 333 1,763 oes nee 
Kans. City.19,842 49 80 29 35 
Milwaukee .1,237 305 866 575 786 
Mple. ...es 29,088 31 2,608 820 1,926 
N. Orleans... 937 254 124 78 828 
Newp. News 4 +o eee ‘ie ve 
New York... 291 30 329 117 738 
Fort Worth.4,192 121 211 5 36 
Omaha .....9,085 128 650 58 127 
Peoria ...... 13 35 715 ess 1 
Philadelphia 657 14 159 7 256 
Sioux City.. 715 78 335 eve 34 
St. Joseph. .2,445 2 ee6 oes ios 
St. Louis ...4,197 334 152 4 187 
Toledo ..... 2,569 44 227 6 30 
Wichita ....5,866 2 2 od 1 
Canals ..... 779 ose een 15 476 
Lakes ...... 2,088 eee coe 163 48 
Totals ..135,254 3,806 14,5382 5,372 9,751 
Last year..89,721 20,473 23,258 2,641 3,402 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increases—Wheat, 1,333,000 bus; corn, 
722,000; oats, 342,000; rye, 269,000. De- 


crease—Barley, 408,000 bus. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











——————_Weeek ending ,¢ July 1 to 

Wheat to— Nov. 10,’28 Nov. 12, ’27 Nov. 3, ’28 Nov. 10,’°28 Nov. 12, ’°27 
_.. BPP rire 317,000 123,000 60,000 4,420,000 5,740,000 
United Kingdom ....... esses 596,000 265,000 5,766,000 27,150,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,652,000 2,272,000 3,154,000 29,284,000 35,964,000 
CE, nbbdeeccsatyensé 8 sastes «. d800ne + © ivadse® 11,473,000 29,983,000 
Other countries ........ 4,000 766.000 = =§ secece 3,752,000 4,035,000 
TORR vccccccsacecs 1,973,000 3,757,000 3,479,000 54,645,000 102,872,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *239,000 195,000 236,000 4,841,000 5,814,000 
WON cess ciccesccccccncdes 1,087,000 662,000 1,324,000 36,530,000 21,553,000 
GRD cin dcccteccsrctesscaece 484,000 168,000 45,000 3,438,000 2,234,000 
SE Ne pices dviveshecounsces 223,000 73,000 430,000 6,925,000 3,290,000 
) \ BPTUTTEETILI TT 294,000 852,000 410,000 . 5,804,000 17,111,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 37,000 bus; flour, 100,200 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 10, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 11, 
Wheat— Nov. 10 vious week 1927 
United States*... 137,741 —498 97,047 
United Statesf... 4,949 +185 3,636 
CamaGas ceccccces 171,093 +12,889 102,278 
Totals wcccccee 313,783 +12,576 202,961 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Wetale cocccccese $60,600 +4,400 66,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOCRED cccceicces 374,383 +16,976 269,461 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

DOTRES secccccsies 3,500 +1,229 23,848 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WOOD eseccccess 28,604 +1,126 31,275 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
7———_United States——____, 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SU BE avase 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Aug. 1..... 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1..... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Ome. 4 cures 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 
Week ending— 
Wev. S ncces 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Nov. 10 ....137,741,000 4,949,000 142,690,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 3..... 158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 
Nov. 10....171,093,000 313,783,000 60,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 

Week ending— 
Nov. 3....357,407,000 
Nov. 10...374,383,000 


«+ - 201,536,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 
Oct. 1 ...244,796,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Nov. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
+2 13 B 6 


G. FB. Boceecee 3,264 2 » «7 

Can. Gov't ... 564 69 165 75 98 
Sask. Pool 

Me © setccsss 2,970 269 708 54 139 

em © aseusare 3,723 38 582 57 118 


Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5...1,098 8 
Sask. No. 7...1,072 
Sask. No. 8...1,353 1 % 
Wheat No. 1.. 215 5 644 
Wheat No. 2.. 186 oe 
Private “regu- 


ME” xetncas 36,152 2,930 7,720 603 1,845 
Other private.. 27 11 14 

TOONS cccvens 36,178 2,941 7,733 603 1,845 
Week ago ..... 39,367 2,608 7,286 571 1,814 
WOOP OBO vcccce 22,358 1,461 1,490 1,228 933 


Week's receipts 16,937 1,461 2,598 193 320 
Shipments— ‘ 

















2 rae 19,819 918 2,120 161 287 
2 aaa 306 211 31 6 2 
Year ago— 
Week’s re- 
SE: 86:4 606% 16,313 542 866 254 281 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 15,515 582 844 180 3848 
BP FOR .cccse 603 69 15 se ee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. l northern.. 453 2 C. W. ....... 33 
No. 2 northern..4,631 38 C. W. ....... 212 
No. 3 northern..4,465 Ex. 1 feed ..... 276 
Bees. © cccncecsse GBGS 1 G08 cccsccces 1,555 
Be © cessweucen 4,181 2 feed ......... 519 
ie seenvereos 6,493 Others ........ 334 
BE sesrencass 2,884 
Durum— Weta 2ccscves 2,930 
a. Ww. A 121 Flaxseed— Bus 
2C. W.A 2.007 1. W. Crrcces 404 
3C. W. A 1,908 38 CO We coccccee 137 
OEROF ccosecs BPS 8G. We ceccens . 48 
CS ee © GERD cvccccess 13 
White spring... 541 — 
WOE ss.pedese 35 WORE occccvce 603 
oo eee 3,059 Rye— Bus 
BO. We 0 vcscvcs 104 
Wetal .cvcivrs 36.158 $C. Wa. cccsesce 618 
GUROTS ocscccese 1,123 
Total ccscseces 1,845 
Fi d—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 220 204 184 811,121 3,327 


Chicago ...... 81 134 

New York .... .. 140 oe a oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. 88: 247 1 5171,686 3,589 
Buffalo ....... ee ee ee 


eo 873 ee 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket is exceptionally strong, with crush- 
ers fairly well sold out for November- 
December. Shipping directions are plen- 
tiful, being sufficient in some cases to 
take care of production well into De- 
cember. Quotation, Nov. 19, $56.50 ton, 
for January shipment. The export mar- 
ket is firm, with cake priced at $49 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, for December-January 
shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -— Duluth 


Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec, 
Nov. 13...$2.29% 2.29% 2.31 2.28 2.28% 
oo0 0 















Nov. 2.30 2.31% 2.28% 2.28% 
Nov. 15. 2.35 2.36% 2.32% 2.32% 
Nov. 16... 2.38 2.38% 2.33% 2.34 

Nov. 17... 2.35% 2.35% 2.356% 2.31 2.31% 
Nov. 19... 2.39 2.38% 2.40 2.35 2.35% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 17, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1928 1927 19 


28 1927 

Minneapolis . 7,908 9,030 2,135 1,421 
Duluth ...ccee 4,092 6,460 2,523 3,076 
Potala ....+. 12,000 15,490 4,658 4,497 


Duluth—Bullish news from Argentina 
caused strong local interest in flaxseed 
last week. On Nov. 15 an outstanding 
bulge of 45,@5%,c was recorded. Full 
upturn registered 94,@10%,c, but easier 
feeling reduced the gain 3@3%,c. The 
cash market advanced relatively with the 
futures. Spot No. 1 recorded a 8c gain 
on the outside price range, closing at 
November price to 9c over. Only the 
choicest spot offerings were wanted by 
crushers. Elevators took everything, 
heavy dockage, frost damage and off 
grades. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were in good demand last week. Mills 
have light stocks, and find difficulty in 
filling orders. Quotations, Nov. 17: oil 
cake in bags, $50 ton; meal $52, in new 
bags, and $51 in seconds. ‘Trading was 
active and prices moved up over $2 near 
the close. Crushers were buying, and 
there were fair spreads between Win- 
nipeg and Duluth. No, 1 northwestern 
flaxseed closed, Nov. 17, at $1.984% bu, 
basis in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, 

Toronto.—There was a fairly strong 
demand for linseed meal last week, at 
unchanged prices, On Nov. 17, in sec- 
ondhand bags, it was quoted at $57.50 
ton, f.o.b., mill points. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was a little 
easier early last week, but later the loss 
was regained. Demand was fairly ac- 
tive, with resellers securing most of the 
business. On Nov. 17 it was quoted at 
$57.50@58 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed: oil meal was 
stronger last week, as resellers advanced 
their prices more in line with what 
crushers were asking. Lower limits were 
50c ton higher at the close. Quotation, 
Nov. 17, f.0.b., Milwaukee, $57.50@58 ton. 

Kansas City—There was a good de- 
mand last week for linseed meal, offer- 
ings being rather scattered. Crushers 
held prices firmly, and resellers seemed 
to have disposed of their supplies. The 
price tendency was upward. Quotation, 
Nov. 17, $59.80 ton. 

Pittsburgh—There was not much 
change in demand for linseed oil meal 
last week. Prices were considered high 
by consumers. Stocks were light. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 17, $60.70 ton. 


Boston.—There was a fairly good de- 
mand locally for linseed meal last week, 
with small offerings and market steady. 
Most mills are sold up for the next 30 
days, and are not offering much for 
prompt shipment. Buffalo shippers are 
quoting $62 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points. There were no 
offerings from Edgewater. 


oo > 


GERMAN CROP CUTS RYE EXPORTS 

The difference in condition between 
this and last year’s German rye crop ac- 
counts for the sharp decline in exports 
of United States rye, says the review 
for Nov. 14, published by Frank H. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. Last 
year, Germany imported large quantities 
of American rye for blending with do- 
mestic grain, which, owing to heavy and 
continuous rains after harvest, carried 
a prohibitive moisture content for mill- 
ing. This year, while Hamburg is buy- 
ing American rye to some extent, it is 
not for German consumption, but is be- 
ing forwarded to northern and eastern 
Europe. The review also reports that 
as yet very little progress has been made 
in liquidating the December option in 
the Chicago market. Outstanding sales 
are 6,166,000 bus, while contract stocks 
are 1,855,000. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills found a better 
demand for their products last week, 
and did a brisk business at former 
prices. Quotations, Nov. 17: rolled oats 
$7.10 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, de- 
livered on track, $6.80; oatmeal, in 98- 
lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal.—All lines of rolled oats and 
oatmeal continued in good demand last 
week. Prices were firm, and on Nov. 
16 were on a basis of $3.50 per 90-lb jute 
bag, delivered to the wholesale trade. 

W innipeg—Domestic demand for oat- 
meal was good last week, and sales were 
of fair volume. High prices still pre- 
vail, and export business is difficult to 
secure. Mills continue to find difficulty 
in getting the grades of oats most de- 
sired. Quotations, Nov. 17: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago—Demand for oat products 
was slower last week. Buyers seemed to 
be shopping around more than usual. 
On Nov. 17, rolled oats were quoted at 
$2.35 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—There was a good demand 
for oatmeal last week, with the market 
steady. Rolled was quoted at $2.85, 
with cut and ground at $3.13, all in 90- 
lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week was 
in small supply and firm, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Nov. 17: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-lb jute sack; 
rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 20 at $2.34 per 90 lbs. 
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Toronto.—There was a strong move- 
ment in buckwheat last week and deal- 
ers reported a good business at an ad- 
vance of le. On Nov. 17 good quality 
buckwheat was quoted at 85@87c bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points. 

Pittsburgh.—The buckwheat crop is 
reported short, and few sales of flour 
were made last week. Package business 
was reported good by the grocery trade. 
Quotation, Nov. 17, $3@3.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour last 
week was quiet, and there were moderate 
but ample offerings at former rates. 
Quotation, Nov. 17, $3.75 per 98-lb cot- 
ton sack, 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was firm 
last week, with a fair demand. Quota- 
tions, car lots, Nov. 17: 60 per cent 
protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat 
and bone scrap $75, ton lots $5 more. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis.—A good demand exists 
for dried beet pulp, and manufacturers 
are behind on shipments. Quotations, 
Nov. 20, f.o.b., track, factory, $33 ton. 


oe] 
CHEESE CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


Although the people of the United 
States are now consuming about 4.36 
Ibs cheese per capita annually, com- 
pared with 3.5 in 1921, Americans are 


still far from being in the heavy cheese 
eating class. In Switzerland the per 
capita consumption is approximately 23 
Ibs; in France, Denmark, and the Neth- 
erlands, approximately 13; in Germany, 
9.5; in Great Britain, 8.9. 

In the opinion of dairy specialists of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it should be possible to increase 
the consumption of cheese in the United 
States by improving the quality of the 
product and by disseminating knowledge 
as to its uses, food values, and varieties. 

Bulletin 608-D, Varieties of Cheese: 
Descriptions and Analyses, a_ revision 
of which has just been issued by the de- 
partment, describes 18 distinct varieties 
and 400 so-called varieties that are of 
more or less local importance, and gives 
the percentage of fat, water, ash, salt, 
milk sugar, and other constituents in 
each. 

In 1926 cheese production in the Unit- 
ed States totaled 431,416,000 lbs, and 
importations 78,416,823, whereas exports 
were slightly less than 4,000,000. The 
importations include many varieties, 
nearly all of which are among the high- 
est priced cheeses made, such as Em- 
menthaler from Switzerland, Parmesan 
and Gorgonzola from Italy, Roquefort, 
Camembert and Brie from France, and 
Edam from Holland. 

“Unfortunately, a feeling is prevalent 
in the United States,” according to K. 
J. Matheson, author of the revised bul- 
letin, “that cheese equal to the best of 
the European product cannot be pro- 
duced here. This feeling is based upon 
a lack of knowledge of actual condi- 
tions in Europe and of conditions affect- 
ing the qualities of cheese. Certain parts 
of Europe probably are better favored 
by desirable climatic conditions and by 
more general dissemination of the bac- 
teria or molds necessary to the charac- 
teristic ripening of different varieties, 
but even the best average natural condi- 
tions can be improved by artificial means, 
since necessary molds or bacteria can be 
grown in pure culture and utilized any- 
where.” 


oe 


NUTRITIONAL AUTHORITIES 
INDORSE DR. SWANSON’S BOOK 


In connection with the recent publica- 
tion of the book, “Wheat Flour and 
Diet,” by Dr. C. O. Swanson, of the 
University of Kansas, the publisher, the 
MacMillan Co., has received the follow- 
ing opinions from authorities in the field 
of nutrition and diet. 

Professor E. V. McCollum: “The book 
is as interesting reading as a novel. The 
discussion of the place of wheat flour 
in the diet seems to me entirely sound, 
and I believe the book can do a great 
deal of good in forming sound public 
opinion. I hope it has a wide sale.” 

Professor Mary S. Rose: “I have 
found Dr. Swanson’s ‘Wheat Flour and 
Diet’ interesting, especially the chapter 
on the comparative importance of wheat 
flour as a food, and the last two chap- 
ters, the rational place of wheat flour 
in the diet and wheat flour in relation 
to health. The author has been rational 
and conservative in his attitude. The 
book is written in a style which seems to 
me simple and attractive, and I should 
think it might make an excellent book 
for reference reading in schools as well 
as for the general public.” 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Nov. 13, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

BLUE GRANE; Mountain City Mill Co., 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Sept. 5, 1928. 

KRAK-O-WHEAT; Krak-O-Wheat Co., 
Redwood Falls, Minn; breakfast cereal. Use 
claimed since Sept. 4, 1928. 

OUR CUSTOMERS EVENTUALLY BE- 
COME OUR FRIENDS; Pinnacle Mills, Mor- 
ristown, Tenn; wheat flour, flour meal, and 
live stock feedstuffs. Use claimed since 
June i, 1928. 
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HRANSPORTATION 
LAKE RATES FIRMER BUT 
NEW BUSINESS IS QUIET 


Dvututn, Mrnn.—The vessel rate sity. 
ation was somewhat mixed last week, 
but the general feeling was firmer. 
Charters were made at 3%4c and 3%¢ 
bu, Duluth to Buffalo, and the rate has 
held rather closely to that range, de- 
pending on the urgency with which the 
tonnage was wanted and the supply. 
The guaranty as to dispatch at the other 
end that can be given also affects the 
rate. 

The rate for storage cargoes has weak. 
ened sharply. Two weeks ago 8c was 
the figure asked, and now vessels are 
asking 6c, with shippers generally ex- 
pecting to get the space at 5%c. 

Ore carrying has continued with little 
trouble, due to the mild weather, and 
unless a change comes will continue well 
toward the end of the month. 

Shipments of wheat increased a little 
last week, but there was no sharp pres- 
sure to get shipments out. Boats char- 
tered some time ago for storage cargoes 
are reporting and taking on their loads, 
but new business is materializing slowly. 
Unless there is an awakening within a 
few days it will be a very slow closing 
of navigation, with prospect of a large 
carry-over and tight storage situation 
through the winter. 





EXPORTS FROM TEXAS PORTS 

Datxas, Texas.—Flour exports through 
Galveston during October totaled 21,- 
459,938 lbs, compared with about 15, 
000,000 in September. Rotterdam took 
11,000,000 lbs of the total, and Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway 5,000,000. Houston 
exported a total of 10,300,000 Ibs flour in 
October, which was about 5,000,000 less 
than a year ago. Rice exports from 
Houston during October totaled 5,019, 
843 lbs, a large increase over the same 
month in 1927. Grain exports through 
Galveston last month showed a decrease, 
compared with September. The port 
moved 490,000 bus barley and 1,566,566 
bus wheat. The Houston grain exports 
were very light. Beaumont exported 
about as much rice as Houston and Gal- 
veston combined. 


oo > 

RECORD RIVER GRAIN MOVEMENT 

New Orveans, La.—Approximately 1, 
500,000 bus grain were moved down- 
stream during October by the Mississip- 
pi-Warrior Service Barge Line. In an- 
ticipation of the heavy movement in No- 
vember, which is expected to exceed that 
of October, the Association of Commerce 
requested Major General T. Q. Ash- 
burn, chairman of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operator of the barge line, 
that equipment from the upper river be 
put in service on the lower division dur- 
ing the frozen season in the North. As 
a result, three towboats and thirty barges 
of the upper river fleet were put on the 
lower Mississippi to facilitate this rec- 
ord movement of grain to New Orleans. 


oO 
DEEPER RIVER CHANNEL EXPECTED 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Northwesterm 


shippers are hopeful that the govern- 
ment will accede to their request for 4 
nine-foot channel in the upper Mississip- 
pi, as a result of a conference held in St. 
Paul last week, which was attended by 
Major C. L. Hall, United States dis- 
trict engineer at Rock Island. Figures 
presented by shippers showed that 4p- 
proximately 2,000,000 bus grain had 
moved this season from Minneapolis vi 
the river, for export, and the movement 
was restricted only by the barges avail- 
able. Other freight offered far exceeded 
the ability of the barge line to move 
The last grain tow of the season left 
Minneapolis on Nov. 17. 

oo > 


Toronto.—American corn has_ bee? 
selling in such volume recently that most 
buyers are now booked up to end ° 
December. Prices were slightly firmer 


last week. Quotations, Nov. 17: No. 3 
American yellow corn $1 bu, delivered, 
Toronto; Argentine, $1.09, track, bay 
ports. 
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eandy Mandy 


(Continued from page 700.) happening on Andy out 
in the morgue where he had gone to get a pulley. 

“Charley Compson is full of fleas. Where'd he get 
his information?” 

“Brass Ears’s telling me that they’ve got a couple 
over at the Melloday,” said Squint, ignoring as imma- 
terial Andy’s query. Brass Ears was Squint’s ver- 
sion of Brashear, the millwright foreman at the Mel- 
loday Mills. Squint knew, of course, of the rivalry 
that existed between the Gander and the Melloday 
mills. It was a thing, this rivalry, that watched the 
Melloday organization with that apparent inattention 
that a rooster bestows on his antagonist when he 
jucks imaginary grains of corn off the ground. It 
hooked through spectacles, the imperfect lenses of 
which gave a distorted vision which resulted in the 
disparaging digs and sly slams that often bore the 
taint of envy. 

Openly, the relations existing between the Gander 
and Melloday organizations were ostensibly those in 
which one fair competitor generously accords the other 
fair competitor his due; and on the principle that 
every knock is a boost, this attitude of fair play was 
perforce maintained in the market, the competitive 
point of contact between the two organizations. 

There were, however, especially in the heat of a 
selling campaign, eruptions of greater or lesser in- 
tensity when some undisciplined member of one of the 
organizations would charge the other with unethical 
business practices. But for the most part their inter- 
relations were amicable enough, if not distinctly cor- 
dial. 

“We might drive over to Abe’s this afternoon,” said 
Andy, “and look his machines over.” 

“Wouldn’t be a bad idea. I guess this is visitors’ 
day over there,” laughed Squint, hitching his long jaw 
to one side, running out his tongue and winking his 
left eye simultaneously, thereby conveying the im- 
pression that he had administered a figurative kick into 
the seat of the Melloday’s pants. 

There had been a time when visitors were not wel- 
come in the Melloday plant, especially millers with in- 
quisitive noses and prying eyes. But the Melloday had 
outgrown its superiority complex, and while it didn’t 
go out of its way to encourage millers to visit its 
plant, it was hospitable enough when they chose to 
drop in. 

But, nevertheless, Andy and Squint had a sort of a 
guilty feeling when they presented themselves at the 
outer office of the mill and asked for Abe Presswick, 
and they were careful not to appear too curious when 
they made their way back to Abe’s office on the third 
floor of the mill. Each found his dignity in conflict 
with the thought that he might be suspected of spying, 
and both were, therefore, rather uncomfortable. But 
in the end dignity overrode these qualms, and Abe’s 
broad, genial smile and firm handclasp completely 
banished them. 

“We came over to look at your Sandy Mandies,” 
said Andy, stating his mission. 

“How’s everything going over at your place?” in- 
quired Abe. “Been trying to get over there for the 
last month, but something turns up every time.” 

“Oh, we’re running right along. Business was a 
‘or dull for a time, but we’ve been doing pretty well 
ately.” 

“Yes, but are you making any money?” queried 
Superintendent Presswick with just the suggestion of 
dubiousness. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Andy a 
trifle uncomfortably, remembering suddenly the big 
stock dividends the Melloday paid its shareholders, 

“Heard you fellers was going to join the merger?” 
questioned Abe, looking at Andy sharply. 

“I heard it was you,” declared Andy with a grin. 

“Naw,” denied Abe. “What business has firms 
like yours and mine got in joining any merger?” said 
he, generously allowing, as a matter of courtesy only, 
the Gander outfit to ride in the same coach with the 
Melloday. “None of those fellers can do anything 
for us, can they?” went on Abe a little too confi- 
dentially, so that the inference was that such fellers 
might possibly help the Gander organization. “I says 
to the boss the other day, I says to him,” proceeded 
Abe, “‘Now don’t you get to fooling around and 
get us tied up with any of those crips looking for a 
crutch? And do you know what he said to me?” 
queried Abe, tweaking the end of his hooked nose. 
“He says to me, ‘Just how crazy do you think I am?’ 


“I bet you kept it to yourself,” cut in Squint, in- 
nocently. 

“‘Just how crazy do you think I am?” repeated 
Superintendent Presswick, quite ignoring Squint’s sly 
jibe. “*All right, I says to him. ‘I'll bite. Just how 
crazy are you?’ And he says to me, ‘Confidentially, Abe,’ 
Says he, ‘I’m just crazy enough to believe that we got 
the best little organization in the country, and that 
our Melloday Maid and Melloday Maker are the 
Snappiest little brands on the market. These fellahs 
is all trying to get their paws in our hopper, but you 
Just watch ’em do it while I’m on the job—just watch 
em? he says to me. So you see,” said Abe with 








pleased complacency, “where I stand on the merger 
question.” 

“TI don’t believe,” said Squint hesitantly, “that you 
believe in ’em.” 

“Not so’s you can notice it, I don’t,” declared Abe, 
“neither whence, hence or thence! Well,” he continued, 
“if you fellers want to see those machines I put in last 
week, we might as well mosey up that way if you’re 
ready.” 

The Sandy Mandies were working on the wheat 
just before it entered the stock hopper in the mill. 

“It picks ’em out, all right,” said Superintendent 
Presswick. “I knew it’d be something I’d have to 
have the minute Compson shows me a diagram of his 
machine. I says to him ‘All right, Charley, send me 
over what you can spare of them machines.’ That’s 
the way I am; when I see a good thing, I don’t hesi- 
tate. The boss is sensible that way; he never bothers 
any. He knows his stuff, and he thinks I know mine, 
so we’re just like two peas in a pod,” alluded Abe 
rather inaptly. 

The two visitors examined the small stones and 
bits of metal in the receptacle devised for the purpose 
of catching them, and were very much impressed by 
what they saw. 

“What do you think of it, Squint?” asked Andy. 

“Looks all right to me. Seems to take out a lot 
of pebbles and stuff. You wouldn’t think that there’d 
be that much stuff get by the cleaners, would you?” 

Andy, letting the handful of small bits he was hold- 
ing, trickle through his fingers, shook his head nega- 
tively. But one could see that in this new machine 
he had found something which he considered an im- 
provement worthy of installation among that mini- 
mum of machines compatible with the production of 
quality flour. 

In his next weekly conference with Markham Pow- 
ell, manager of the Golden Gander Mills, Andy 
broached the subject of the Sandy Mandies. 

“What do they call ’em that for?” asked Mark, 
somewhat curtly, by way of gaining time so he could 
think up a lot of reasons why it would be impossible 
to spend the money just at that time. 

Mark had spent so many years battling the hydra- 
headed expense account that he knew just where to 
strike to hit its most vulnerable spots. He could con- 
vey more negation in a single word when that word 
had to do with puncturing any scheme that would add 
to the firm’s overhead than any man Andy had ever 
known. Mark was a splendid elephant hunter—white 
elephant. But that did not mean that Mark was him- 
self invulnerable. Andy, as is the way of the Scot, 
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did not confine his hunting proclivities to white pachy- 
derms alone; he sometimes assayed the lairs of man- 
agers, but only when he was convinced he carried a 
charge in his belt that would take said manager’s 
measure. One gathered, had one known Andy well, 
that the cat grin on Andy’s face and the twinkle in 
Andy’s eye established the fact that the superintend- 
ent of the Gander Mills knew he was packing such 
a charge with him at this particular conference. 

“It’s just a trade name,” said Mr. McMann, a 
trifle negligently. “The machine separates from the 
wheat small stones and bits of metal that get by the 
other cleaning machines. Compson, of the O. K. 
Mandy Co., is handling the machine.” 

“Sounds like a lot of bunk to me,” said Mark a 
bit sourly. 

“You wouldn’t think so if you’d see the amount of 
material it removes from the wheat.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mark, somewhat impatiently. 
“It might be a good machine and all that. I’m not 
saying that it isn’t. That isn’t the point. The point 
is that we can’t afford to spend the money just at this 
time. Business is dull right now, and what we are 
getting is not as profitable as it might be. Might 
consider it perhaps—ah—later.” 

Mark’s “laters,” Andy knew, were a good bit like 
the husks of an artichoke. When you got them all 
pulled off the tidbit they protected, you found you’d 
sort of lost your taste for artichokes. Andy didn’t 
mean to allow his resolve to put in a few Sandy 
Mandies sour on him by reason of too long deferring. 

“They’ve got ’em in over at the Melloday,” he said. 

Andy had gauged very accurately the psychic ef- 
fect of this particular bit of information; and he 
knew very well that his shot had hit its mark when 
the manager said, somewhat tartly, “I don’t give a 
dam what the Melloday people do,” and then turned to 
the discussion of other things. 

When, later, without having mentioned the subject 
of the Sandy Mandies again, Andy was on the point 
of leaving Mark’s office, Mark checked him. With 
feigned carelessness and casualness he raised a detain- 
ing hand: “Oh, Andy! Before it slips my mind. You 
might go ahead and put in those—those—what do you 
call ems? We've got to progress. Trouble with this 
dam business is that there’s too many old fogies in it 
—too much conservatism. Nothing revolutionary hap- 
pened in it since Hec was a pup.” 

“Well,” said Andy, “I’ll go ahead and look into 
the proposition a little further. ug 

“Naw,” said Mark peremptorily, “less get ’em right 
away !” 

And if you could have seen Andy going down the 
hall a few moments later, you could have told your- 
self, on seeing the cat grin on his face and the cannily 
winking eyes, “There goes a Scotchman who has just 
bagged a manager.” 

And you would have been right! 





Stepping Into ‘Peoples’ Lives With 
the Cflour —Ad 


By A. A. Shields 


in cooking,” began a recent newspaper adver- 

tisement of a Pacific Coast mill. “A woman’s 
friends call her good dishes accomplishments, To her 
they are delights and, when she is certain of good 
results every time, they become triumphs.” And it 
was headed, “Anybody gets a thrill from success.” 

This is an excellent example of a profitable trend 
for flour advertising—a trend in line with the prin- 
ciple outlined in Printers’ Ink by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins: 

“Happiness is what we all want, Even life and 
liberty are valueless without it. And it is the pursuit 
of happiness which makes advertising resultful. The 
advertiser’s problem is how to make the customer be- 
lieve that his product or service will give happiness. 
. . . And people continue to buy the thousand things 
offered in advertisements, in the belief that they will 
be happier if they get them.” 

Now, putting the reader’s happiness foremost in 
flour advertising does not mean that anything about 
the manufacturer or the care in milling should be 
excluded from the advertisement. Far from it. 

What the flour advertisement can and should do 
is to show how the things about which the milling 
company could really be boastful will contribute to 
the woman’s happiness. The mill advertisement in 
question points out in succeeding paragraphs how its 
interests and those of the woman are identical. Take 
an emphatic paragraph like this: 

“We are almost fussy about exactness, since we 
realize that you begin where we leave off. How may 
you be certain of uniform results if the flour you 
start with is variable?” 

This is what Mr. Calkins calls camouflaging the 
happiness of the advertiser and making the happiness 
of the reader the real topic. 

Where one company comes right out and talks 
about thrills and happiness in type, other. milling con- 


“KK in cooks happiness flutters out of the successes 


cerns convey the idea by pictures. What could sug- 
gest happiness more quickly than the picture of a 
small boy’s face peering over the edge of a table at a 
candle topped birthday cake? Another mill conveys 
the idea of happiness with a picture of a pleased wife 
proudly blinding her husband’s eyes with one hand 
and holding a plate of muffins under his nose with 
the other. 

Convenience, too, is emphasized as a phase of hap- 
piness by Mr. Calkins. That’s why advertisements of 
the “Easy to Make” type have an appeal. Such ad- 
vertisements also contribute to the reader’s happiness 
by doing what one advertising authority has said every 
advertisement ought to do—make a present. It gives 
a definite helpful fact—a biscuit recipe—which repays 
the reader for the time taken to read the advertise- 
ment. Of course, that is not an innovation in flour 
advertising, nor is the coupon which will bring a 
book of recipes. 

The main point is that both the recipe and the 
coupon for the book are placed for the happiness 
of the reader at the bottom of the advertisement— 
they can be conveniently clipped. 

A great deal of the most effective flour advertising 
is concerned with people, which is as it should be. 

“Technical devices, either of price or packaging, or 
of illustration or typography, are poor substitutes for 
an appeal which springs from knowledge and sym- 
pathy with people,” said Richard Surrey in Printers’ 
Ink 


“The best test of advertising that I know of is to 
confront your advertising program with these ques- 
tions: 

“Does my advertising expect people to step out of 
the stream of their lives and take a personal interest 
in my business? 

“Or does this advertising step out of my business 
into the stream of my prospects’ lives and take a 
personal interest in their states of mind?” 





And then there is the Scotchman who 
was asked how he liked his new radio. 

“Weel, mon,” he said, “it’s all richt so 
far as the music goes, but it’s awfu’ hard 
to read by they wee lamps.” 

Which, in turn, is followed by the sad 
news of the Scotchman who was killed 
jumping out of a third story window. 
It seems that he had been throwing 
pennies out to some children on the 
sidewalk below, and one of the strings 
broke. 


* * 


WAIT AND SEE 


“I hear you are not going to marry 
Mr. Newcome after all. Why is that?” 

“Oh, father thinks his position isn’t 
good enough, and mother thinks he is too 
old for me. My aunt thinks he is too 
good looking to make a satisfactory hus- 
band, and my Uncle Jim says he has 
heard rumors about him. My cousins 
tell me he is a flirt, and I e 

“Yes, and you—what do you think 
about it all?” 

“Oh, I think I ought to wait until he 
asks me.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* . 





HERE AND THERE 


After a visit to the city, a farmer told 
his friend: 

“Some of them bank fellers are pretty 
slick with their fingers. I seen a feller 
in one o’ them banks, and blow me if 








WHEAT STUDIES of the FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


‘*,.. the most complete and authoritative studies of the 
wheat situation ever compiled.’’—Cuicaco Journat or CoMMERCE. 
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he didn’t have to keep a wet sponge 
alongside to keep his fingers from get- 


ting red hot. He told me so hisself.”— 
Hardware Age. 
7 - 
SIMILARITY 


Salesman: “This is our companionate 
piano.” 

Customer: “Companionate?” 

Salesman: “Sure. You try it two 
months, and if you don’t like it, don’t 
keep it—provided there are no children.” 
—Kansas City Star. 

* *# 


COMMISSARY REPORT 


The average man today eats 10 per cent 
less than his grandfather did.—Report of 
nutrition expert. 

Our fathers were fellows of substance 
and weight, 

They drank when they drank, and they 
ate when they ate; 

They made a light breakfast of flap- 

jacks and pie, 

They greeted corned beef with a rav- 

enous cry, 
Their luncheon was pork chops, with 
beans on the side— 

They lived free and equal, 

And what was the sequel? 


They died. 

The men of our era are timid with food, 

Their principal ration is vitamins, 
stewed; 


They start off the morning with prune 
flakes and bran, 
With patented mannas, 
And shredded bananas, 
They get a whole meal from a single 
tin can. 
They keep a keen eye on the calorie 
chart, 
Affect balanced rations, and know them 
by heart; 
They peck at their food like a wren or 
a chick, 
For fear they'll get cancer— 
And what is the answer? 
They’re sick. 
—S. K. in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 














Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available; 
state sales experience. Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED RESALE FAMILY FLOUR 
salesman, eastern and central states; ref- 
erences; available Jan. 1; salary or per 
barrel basis; introduce new brands, resur- 
rect dead ones. Address 1809, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with spring or Kansas 
mill; salary and commission basis; terri- 
tory New England; best of references. 
Address 1810, care Northwestern Miller, 
25 Beaver Street, New York City, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH WIDE 
acquaintance and following with jobbers 
and bakers in Ohio, wants position with 
good northwestern or southwestern mill; 
best of references; available Nov. 15. Ad- 
dress Box 21, Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
with wide acquaintance in territories east 
and southeast of Mississippi River, de- 
sires connection with Kansas or north- 
western mill; best of references. Address 
1807, box 43, care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


November 21, 1928 


SALESMAN IN FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
with established trade wishes better posj- 
tion. Address B. C., care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 





CEREAL CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI. 
ence in hard and soft wheat flours, de. 
sires connection with medium sized mill; 
references furnished. Address 1804, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—SMALL FLOUR AND MEAL 
mill; best equipped little mill in Ohio; 
has no competition; can show plenty of 
business. Fred Studemann, 3105 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 382-IN. BY 8. 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





W.O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 

















# APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
oa, Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
Pp (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
2nd Avenue N. and 4th St., 


Samples, pricesand Minneapolis, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











$2.00 


Year. 


$1.00 


Canada. 50c 


Wheat Prices. 50c 





VOLUME III (November 1926-September 1927) 
464 Pages, 8 1-2 x 11 inches 


1. American Importation of Canadian Wheat. 
2. The World Wheat Situation, 1925-26: A Review of the Crop 


3. Survey of the Wheat Situation, August to November, 1926. $1.00 

4. The McNary-Haugen Plan as Applied to Wheat: Operating Prob- 
lems and Economic Consequences. 

5. The McNary-Haugen Plan as Applied to Wheat: Limitations 
Imposed by the Present Tariff. $1.00 

6. Survey of the Wheat Situation, December 1926 to March 1927. 


7. Comparative Levels of Wheat Prices in the United States and 


8. India as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat. 
9. Reactions in Exporting and Importing Countries to Changes in 


10. Survey of the Wheat Situation, April to July, 1927. $1.00 


$1.50 


$1.00 


$2.00 





— 


Year. $2.00 


nN 


Since 1879. $1.00 


ence to Year-End Stocks. 
5. Rye in Its Relation to Wheat. 


$1.00 





VOLUME IV (November 1927-September 1928) 
408 pages, 8 1-2 x 11 inches 


- The World Wheat Situation, 1926-27: A Review of the Crop 
. Statistics of American Wheat Milling and Flour Disposition 


3. Survey of the Wheat Situation, August to November, 1927. $1.00 
4. Disposition of American Wheat Since 1896, with Special Refer- 
$1.00 

$1.50 

6. Survey of the Wheat Situation, December 1927 to March 1928. 


7. The Objectives of Wheat Breeding. 50c 

8. British Parcels Prices: A World Wheat Price Series. 
9. Ex-European Trade in Wheat and Flour. 
10. Survey of the Wheat Situation, April to July, 1928. $1.00 





$1.00 
$1.50 








Each volume contains a comprehensive review of the world wheat situation, three surveys of cur- 
rent developments, and six special studies. Completed volumes and current subscriptions, $10.00 
each. Four bound volumes now available. The first number of Volume V is issued in November. 





FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 31, CALIFORNIA 





ADDRESS: 
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